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PREFACE 

Teib book is tlie result of twelve rears' experience in 
teaching univerBity students to write E^iecial feature 
articlee for newspapera sod popular tnagaziaes. By ap- 
plying the methods outlined in the following pages, young 
men and women have been able to prepare articles that 
have been accepted by many newspaper and magazine 
editors. The success that these students have achieved . 
leads the author to believe that others who desire to write / 
special articles may be aided by tbe m^estions given in I 
this book. 

Although innumerable books on short-etory writing 
have been publifdied, no attempt has hitherto been made 
to discuss in detail tbe writing of special feature articles. 
In the absence of any generally accepted method of ap- 
proach to the subject, it has been necessary to work out 
a systematic classification of the various types of articles 
and of the different kinds of titles, beginnings, and similar 
details, as well as to supply names by which to identify 
them. 

A careful analysis of current practice in the writing of 
special feature stories and popular magazine articles is 
the basis of the methods presented. In this analysis an i 
effort has been made to show the appUcation of the prin- 
ciples of composition to the writing of articles. Examples 
taken from representative newspapers and magaidnee are 
freely used to illustrate the methods discussed. To en- 
courage students to analyze typical articles, the second 
part of the book is devoted to a collection of newspaper 
and magazine articles of various types, with an outline for 
the analysis of them. 

Particular emphasis is placed on methods of popularizing 
such knowledge as is not available to the general reader. 
This has been done in the belief tbat it is important for the 
average person to know of the progress that is being made 
in every field of human endeavor, in order that he may, if 
possible, apply the results to his own affau?. The prob- 
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lem, therefore, is to show aspiring writers how to present t 
discoveries, inventions, new methods, and every eignifi- 1 
cant advance in knowledge, in en accurate and attractive I 
form. ' 

To train students to write articles for newspapers and 
popular magazines may, perhaps, be regarded by some 
college instructors in composition as an undertaking 
scarcely worth their while. They would doubtless prefer 
to encourage their students to writ« what is commonly 
called "Uterature." The fact remains, nevertheless, that 
the avenge undergraduate cannot write anything that 
approximates hterature, whereas experience has shown 
that many students can write acceptable popular articles. 
Moreover, since the overwhelming majority of Americans 
read only newspapers and magarines, it is by no means 
an unimportant taflk for our universities to train writers 
to supply the steady demand for well-written articles. 
The late Walter Hines P^e, founder of the World's Work 
and former editor of the Atianiie Monthly, presented tiie 
whole situation effectively in an article on "The Writer 
and the University," when he wrote: 

The journeymen writers write abnoet all that ahnoet all Amer> 
icana read. Tliis is a fact that we love to foot ourselves about. 
We talk about "literature" and we talk about "hack writers," 
implying thai the reading that we do is of literature. The truth 
all the while is, we read little else than the writing of the hacks — 
living hacks, that is, men and women who write for pay. We 
may hug the notion that our life and thought are not really 
affected by current literature, that we read the living writers 
only for utilitarian reasons, and that our real intellectual life is 
fed by the great dead writers. But hug(png this delusion does 
not change the fact that the intellectual life even of most edu- 
cated persons, and certainly of the mass of the population, is fed 
chiefly by the writers of our own time. . . . 

Every editor of a magazine, every editor of an earnest and 
worthy newspaper, every pubhsher of books, has dozens or 
hundreds of important tasks for which he cannot find capable 
men; tasks that require scholarship, knowledge of science, or of 
politics, or of industry, or of literature, along with experience in 
writing accurately in the language of the people. , 
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^^pecial feature stories and popular mf^rioe articles 
constitute a type of writing particularly adapted to 
the ability of the novioe, who haa developed some facility 
in writing, but who may not have sufGcient maturity! 
or talent to undertake successful short-story writii^ on 
other distinctly literary work. Most special articles can-| 
not be r^arded as literature. Nevertheless, they afford 
the young writer an opportunity to develop whatever 
ability be possesses. Such writing teaches him four 
things that are invaluable to any one who aspires to do 
literary work. It trains him to observe what is going on 
about him, to select what will interest the average reader, 
to organize material effectively, and to present it attrac- 
tively.^ If this book helps the inexperienced writer, 
whether he is in or out of college, to acquire these four 
essential qualifications for success, it will have accom- 
plished its purpose. 

For permission to reprint complete articles, the author 
is indebted to the editors of the Boston Herald, the Ckris- 
Uan Science Monitor, the Boston Evening Transcript, the 
New York Evening Post, the Detroit News, the Milviauhee 
Journal, the Kansas City Star, the New York Sun, the 
Providence Journal, the Ohio State Journal, the New York 
World, the Saturday Evening Post, the Independent, the 
Counfry Oen&eman, the Oudook, McClure's Magazine, 
Everybody's Magazine, the Delineator, the PictorUU fie- 
triew, Munsey'a Magazine, the American Magazine, System, 
Farm and Fireside, the Wotnan's Home Companion, the 
Designer, and the Newspaper Enterprise Association. The 
author is also under obligation to tlie many newspapers 
and magazines from which excerpt«, titles, and other 
material have been quoted. 

At every stage in the preparation of this book the author 
has had the advantage of the cooperation and assistance 
of his wife, Alice Haskell Bleyer. 
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HOW TO WRITE 
SPECIAL FEATURE ARTICLES 

CHAPTER I 

THE FIELD FOR SPECIAL ARTICLES 

Origin of Special Aitides. The tise of popular maga- 
Boes and of magazine Bectioos of daily newspapers during 
the last thirty years has resulted in a type of writing 
known aa the " apecial feature article." Such articles, 
presenting interesting and timely subjects in popular form, 
are designed to attract a cla^s of readers tiiat were not 
reached by the older literaiy periodicals. Eklitors of news- 
papers and magazinea a geberation ago b^an to realize 
that there was no lack of interest on the part of the general 

public i n scienti fir 'i'li""Vf'P'y ".nd in"™*'""? jnjignifirwmt. 

e gen^ n^t^fflzine articles on these themes, however, had 
usually been written by spedaliste who, as a rule, did not 
attempt to appeal to the " man in the stfeet," but were 
satisfied to reach a limited circle of well-educated readers. 

To create a larger magazine-reading pubhc, editoia un- 
dertook to develop a popular form and style that would 
fumiah information as attractively as possible. The per^ 
ennial appeal of fiction gave them a su^estion for the 
popularization of facts. The methods of the E^ort story, 
oS the drama, and even of the melodrama, applied to the 
presentation of general information, provided a means for 
catching the attention of the casual reader. 

Daily newspapers had ah-eady discovered the advantage 
of giving the day's news in a form that could be read rap- 
idly with the maximum degree of interest by the average 
man and woman. Certain so-called sensational papers 
had gone a step further in these attempts to give added 
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attractiveneBs to news and had emphasized ita melodra- 
matic aspects. Other papera had seen the value of the 
" human interest " phases of the day's ha{}penii^. It 
was not surprisii^, therefore, that Sunday editors of news- 
papers should undertake to ^ply to special slides the 
same methods that had proved successful in the treatment 
of news. 
\ The product c^ these ^orts at popularization was the 
1 special feature article] with its 8jior}--hke f(Htn, its touches 
I of description, its " human interest," its dramatic situa- 
\tionB, its character portrayal -^ all effectively iised to 
lumish information and entertainment for that rapid 
reader, the " average American." 

De&titioa of a Spedal Article. A special feature article 
may be de&ned as a detailed presentation of facta in an in- 
teresting form adapted to rapid reading, for the purpose of 
entertaining or informing the average person. It usually 
deals with (1) recent news that is of sufHcient importance 
ix> warrant elaboration; (2) timdy or seasonal topics not 
directly connected with news; or (3) subjects of general 
interest that have no immediate connection with current 
events. 

Although frequently concerned with news, the special 
feature article is^ore than a mere news stor^ It aims to 
supplement the bare facts of the news report by giving 
more detailed informatioQ regarding the persons, places, 
and drcumstances that appear in the news columns. 
News must be published as fast as it develops, with only 
enough explanatory material to make it intelligible. The 
special article, written with the perspective afforded by an. 
interval of a few days or weeks, fills in the bare outlines c^ 
the hurried news sketch with ibe life and color that make 
the picture complete. 

ThA^jjTrnal frntura nrtii*!" musi not be confused with 
the type of news story called the " feature" or " human 
interest," story. The latter undertakes to present minor 
incidents of the day's news in an entertaining form. Like 
the important news atory, it is published immediate 
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after the incident occurs. Its purpose is to appeal to 
newf^per readers by hrin^g out the humorous and par 
thetic phases of events that have little real news value. 
It exemplifies, therefore, merely one distinctive form of 
news report. 

(The BpeciflLfea±mB_Mticle-eBSera-ftT)m the older type of 
m^dnSearticle, not so much in subject a a in form an d 
style. The most marked difference lies in the fact that it 
supplements the recognized methods of literary and scien- 
tific exposition with the more striking devices (rf narrative, | 
descriptive, and dramatic writing. " 1 

Scope of Feature Articles. The range of subjects for 
special articles is as wide as human knowledge and experi- 
ence. Any theme is suitable that can be made interesting 
to a considerable number of persons. A given topic may 
make either a local or a general appeal. If interest in it is 
likely to be limited to persons in the immediate vicinity of 
the place with which the subject is connected, the article is 
best adapted to publication in a local newspaper. If tlte 
theme is one that appeals to a lai^r pubhc, tlie article is 
adapted to a periodical of general circulation. Often local 
material has interest for persons in many other communi- 
ties, and hence is suitable either for newspapers or for 



Some subjecte have a peculiar appeal to persons engaged 
in a particular occupation or devoted to a particular avoca^ 
tion or amusement. Special articles on these subjects of 
limited appeal are adapted to agricultural, trade, or other 
class pubhcations, particularly to such of these periodicals 
as present their material in a popular rather than a techni- 
cal manner. 

The Newspaper Field. Because of their number and 
their local character, dai ly newspapers afford a read y me- 
dium for the pubbq^tifirTof pp ppinl B.rljp.lf'a, nr " Hpwn'ftl 
feature stories," as they are generally called in newspaper 
offices. Some newspapers publish these articles from day 
to day on the editorial page or in other parts of the paper. 
Many more papers have magazine sections on Saturday (»■ 
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Sunday made up lately of such "storiee." Some of these 
special sectiona closely resemble r^i^ilar ma^i^uefl in 
form, OOTO', and general make-up. 

The artidee pubhahed in newspapen ocHue fnnn tiiree 
Bourcea: (1) syndicates that fumiBh a numbra of newa- 
papera in difTerent cities with special artaclea, illustrations, 
and other matter, for simultaneous publication; (2) mem- 
bers of the newspaper's staff; that is, reporters, correspond- 
ents, editors, or special writers employed for the purpose; 
(3) so-called "free-lance" writers, professional or amateur, 
who submit their "stories" to the editor of the magazine 
section. 

Reporters, correspondents, and other regular members 
of the staff may be assigned to writ« special feature stories, 
or may prepare such stories on their own initiative for sub- 
mission to the editor of the magamne section. In many 
offices regular members of the staff are paid for special 
feature stories in addition to theur salaries, especially when 
the subjects are not assigned to them and when the stories 
are prepared in the writer's own leisure time. Other pa- 
pers expect their regular staff members to furnish the paper 
with whatever articles they may write, as a part of the 
work covered by their salary. If a paper has one or more 
special feature writers on its staff, it may pay than a fixed 
salary or may employ them "on space"; that is, pay than 
at a fixed "space rate" for the number of columns that ao 
article fills whfin printed. 

Newspaper correspondents, who are usually paid at 
space rates for news stories, may add to th^ monthly 
"string," or amount of space, by submitting special fea- 
ture articles in addition to news. They may ^ao submit 
articles to other papers that do not compete with their own 
paper. Ordinarily a newspaper expects a correspondent 
to {pve it ihe opportunity of printing any special feature 
stories that be may write. 

Free-lance writwa, who are not r^iilarly emplt^red by 
newspapers or magazines as staff members, submit articles 
for the editor's considantion and are paid at space rates. 
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Sometimee a fiee lance wDl outliiie an artide in a letter or 
in personal conference with an editor in order to get his 
approval before writing it, but, unlees the editor knows 
the writer's work, be is not likely to promise to accept the 
completed article. To the writer there is an obvious ad- 
vantage in knowing that the subject as he outlines it is or 
is not an acceptable one. If an editor likes the work of a 
free lance, he may suggest subjects for articles, or may emt 
ask him to prepare an article on a given subject. Free- 
lance writers, by selling their work at space rates, ctm often 
make more money than they would recdve as regulu 
members of a newspaper stafE. 

For the amateur the newspaper offers an excellent field, i^ 
First, in every city of any size there is at least one daily 
newspaper, and almost all these papers publish special 
feature stories. Second, feature articles on local topics, 
the material for which is rightat the amateur's hand, are 
sought by most uewspapers.C Third, newspaper editors 
are generally lees critical of form and style than are maga* 
sine editors^ With some practice an inexperienced writer 
may acquire sufficient skill to prepare an acceptable spe- 
dal feature story for publication in a local paper, and even 
if he is paid little or notiiing for it, he will gain experience 
from seeing his work in print. 

The space rate paid for feature articles is usually i»o> 
portionato to the size of the city in which the newspaper is 
published. In small cities papers seldom pay more than 
11 a colunm; in larger places the rate is about S3 a column; 
in still larger ones, $5; and in the largest, from 18 to (10. 
In general the column rate for special feature stories is the 
same as that paid for news stories. 

Wliat NewspapMS Want. Since timeliness is the key- 
note of the newspaper, current topics, either growing out , 
of the news of tiie week or anticipating coming events, V 
furnish the subjects for most special feature stories. The 
news colimms from day to day provide room for only con- 
cise announcements of such news as a scientific discovery, 
an invention, the death of an interesting person, a rq>ort 
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on social or industrial conditions, proposed legislation, the 
lazii^ of a landmark, or the dedication of a new building. 
Such news often arouses the reader's curiosity to know 
more of the persons, places, fuid circumstanees mentioned. 
. In an effort to satisfy this curiodty, edit(»8 of magasne 
^sections print special feature stories based on news. 

By anticipating approaching events, an editor is able to 
supply articles that are timely for a particular issue of his 
fiaper. Two classes of subjects that he usually looks for- 
jw^^ to in this way are: firat, those concerned with local, 
Mate, and national anniversaries; and second, those grow- 
ling out of seasonal occasions, such as holidays, vacations, 
'(^the openii^ of schools and colleges, moving dasrs, com- 
mencements, the openit^ of hunting and fishing seasons. 

The general poUcy of a newspaper with regard to special 
feature stories is the same as its pohcy concerning news. 
Both are determined hy the character of its drculatiou. A 
paper that is read lai^Iy by* business and professional men 
provides news and special articles that satisfy such reado^. 
A paper that aims to reach the so-called masses naturally 
selects news and features that will appeal to them. If a 
newspaper has a considerable circulation outmde the city 
where it is published, the editors, in framing their policy, 
cannot afford to overlook their suburban and rural read- 
ers. /The character of its readers, in a word, determines 
thc ^aracter of a paper's spedal fe ature stories. 1 

The newspaper is primarily local in character^ A city, a 
state, or at most a comparatively small section of the whole 
country, is its particular field. Besides the news of its 
locality, it must, of course, give significant news of the 
world at large. So, too, in addition to local feature arti- 
cles, it should furnish special feature stories of a broader 
/ scope. '-This distinctively local character of newspapers 
J differentiates them from magazines of national circulation 
\^ in the matter of acceptable subjects for special articles^) 

ITie frequency of publication of newspapers, as wdl as 
thdr ephemeral character, leads, in many instances, to the 
choice of comparatively trivial topics for some artides. 
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Merely to ^ve readers entertaining mattOT with which 'ttr' 
occupy their leisure at the end of a day's work or on Sun- 
day, some papers print special feature stories on topics of 
little or no importance, often written in a light vein. Arti- 
cles with no more Ecrious purpose than that of helping 
readers to while away a few spare moments are obviously 
better adapted to newspapers, which are read rapidly and y 
immediately cast aside, than to periodicals. 
Crhe-seagaliiaDaliam that characterizes the policy of some ^ 
newspapers affects alike their news columns and their 
magazine sectionsp Gossip, scandal, and crime lend them- 
selves to melodramatic treatment as readily in special 
feature articles as in news stories. On the other hand, the 
relatively few magazines that undertake to attract readers 
by sensationalism, usually do so by means of short stories 
and serials rather than by special articles. 

All newspapers, in short, use special feature stories on 
local topics, °"f'T°_jflp«'~ p,n'T.f t,riYJ) j onea. an d others 
"play up" sensation ^ matm al; whereas practicaJly no 
magazinepubhshes arGcles of these types. 

Sunday Magazine Sections. The character and scope 
of special articles for the Sunday magazine section of news- 
papers have been well summarized by two well-known 
editors of such sections. Mr. John O'Har a Cosgrgv e. edi- 
tor of the New York Sunday World Magazine, and for^ 
merly editor of Everybody's Magazine, gives this as his 
conception of the ideal Sunday magazine section : 

The real function of the Sunday Magazine, t^ my thinkity;, j» 
to present the color and romance of the news, the mtst authorita-l 
tive opinions on the issues and events of the day, and to chroni- 1 
cle promptly the developments of science as applied to daily lifej 
In the grind of human intercourse all manner of curious, heroic, 
delightful thii^ turn up, and for the most part, are dismissed in a 
pacing note. Behind every such episode are human beings and 
a story, and these, if fairly and artfully e)q)lained, are the very 
stufE of romance. Into every great city men are drifting daily 
from the etrange and remote places of the world where they have 
survived perilous hazards and seen rare spectacles. Such adven- 
tures are the treasure troves of the skilful reporter. The cross 
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currents and reactions that lead up to any explodon of greed or 
pasaion that we call crime are often worth following, not only for 
their plots, but as proofs of the pain and terror of tranf^p^saion. 
Brave deeds or heroic resistances are all too seldom presented in 
full length in the news, and generously portrayed prove iha no- 
bility inherent in every-day life. 

The broad donuun of the Sunday magazine editor covers all 
that may be rare and curious or novel in the arts and sciences, 
in music and verse, in religion and the occult, on the stage and in 
sport. Achievements and controversiefi are ever culminating in 
these diverse fields, and the men and women actors therein make 
admirable subjects for his pages. Provided the editor has at liis 
disposal skilled writers who have the fine arts of vivid and simple 
exposition and of the brief personal sketch, there is nothing of 
human interest that n:i^ not be presented. 

The ideal Sund^ magaziiie, aa Mr. Frederick Boyd 
8tevenfion, Sunday editor of the BtvoJUyn Eagle, sees it, he 
describes thus : 

eThe new Sunday magazine of the neirapaper bids fur to be a 
sp, sensible review and critique of the hve world. It has d^ 
loped a special line of writers who have learned that a charac- 
ter (dietch and interview of a man makes you "see" the man face 
to face and talk with him yourself. If he has done anythii^ that 
gives him a place in the news of to-day, he is presented to you. 
You know the man.j^ 

It seems to ine that the leading feature of tlie Sunday m^azine 
should be the biggest t«^ic that will be before the pi^lic on the 
Sunday that the newspaper is printed. It should be written by 
one who thoroughly knows hie subject, who is forceful In style 
and fluentj in words, who can make a picture that his readers 
can see, and seeing, realize. So every other feature of the Sun- 
day magazine should have points of human interest, either by con- 
tact with the news of the day or with men and women who are 
d9hig something besides getting divorces and creatii^ scandals. 
/ 1 firmly believe that the coming Sunday magazine will contain 
y^rticles of information without being dull or encyclopedic, arti- 
cles of adventure tiiat are real and tunely, articles of scientific 
discoveries that are authentic, interviews with men and women 
who have messages, and interpretations of news and analyses of 
eveiy-day themes, together with sketches, poems, and essays y 
that are not tedious, but have a reason for being printed. Y 
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The Magadne Field. The great majority of magazinee 
differ from all newepapers in one important respect ^ ex- 
tent of circulatioip Popular magaidnes have a natioiiVide 
distribution. It is only amoi^ agricultural and trade 
jounuJs that we find a diatinctly sectional circulation. 
Some of these publicatioim serve subecribera in only one 
state or section, and others issue separate state or sectional 
editions. The best basis of differentiation amonK mf^a- 
Eines, then, is not the extent of circulation but thaj^lass of 
readea^ appealed to? r^ardleffl^ofjbe part of the country 
in which the readers live. The pop"?ftr gflDPral mnp;tiTinp, 
monthly or weekly, aitps to attract readers of all jlaasea in 
all paytft of the United States. 

How Magazines Get Material. Magazine articles come 
from (1) regular members of the magazine's staff, (2) pro- 
fessional or amateur free-lance writers, (3) specialists who 
write as an avocation, and (4) readers of the periodical 
who send in material based on their own experience. 

The so-called "staff system" of magazine editing, in 
accordance with which practically all the articles are pre- 
pared by writers regularly employed by the publication, 
has been adopted by a few general magazines and by a 
number of class periodicals. The staff is recruited from 
writers and editors on newspapers and other nmgazines. 
ItB members often perform various editorial duties in addi- 
tion to writing articles. Publications edited is this way 
buy few if any articles from outsiders. 

Magazines that do not follow the staff system depend 
lai^y or entirely on contributors. Every editor daily 
receives many manuscripts submitted by writers on their 
own initiative. From these he selects the material best 
adapted to bis publication. Experienced writers often 
submit an outline of an article to a magazine editor for his 
approval before preparing the material for publication. 
Free-lance writers of reputation may be asked by magazine 
editors to prepare articles on ^ven subjects. 

In addition to material obtained in these ways, articles 
may be secured from specialists who write as an avocation. 
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An editor generally decides on the eubject that he thinks 
will interest his readers at a given time and then eelects the 
authority best fitted to treat it in a popular way. To in- 
duce wdl-known men to prepare such articles, an editor 
generally offers them more than he normally pays. 

A periodical may encourage its readers to send in short 
articles giving their own experiences and explainii^ how to 
do something in which they have become skilled. These 
personal experience articles have a reality and "human 
interest" thiit make them eminently readable. To obtain 
them magazines sometimes offer prizes for the best, re- 
serving the privil^e of publishing acceptable articles that 
do not win an award. Aspiring writers should take ad- 
vantage of these prize contests as a possible means of 
getting both publication and money for their work. 

Opportumties for Unknown Writers. The behef is com- 
mon among novices that because they are unknown th^ 
work is hkely to receive little or no consideration from edi- 
tors. As a matter of fact, in the majority of newspaper 
and magazine offices all unsolicited manuscripts are con- 
sidered strictly on their merits. The unknown writer has 
as good a chance as anybody of having his manuscript ac- 
cepted, provided that his work has merit comparable with 
that of more experienced writers. 

With the exception of certain newspapers that depend 
entirely on syndicates for their special features, and of a 
few popular magazines that have the staff system or .that 
desire only the work of well-known writers, every publica- 
tion welcomes special articles and short stories by novices. 
Moreover, editors take pride in the fact that from time to 
time they "discover" writera whose work later proves 
popular. They not infrequently tell how they accepted a 
short story, an article, or some verse by an autiior of whom 
they had never before heard, because they were impressed 
with the quality of it, and how the verdict of their readers 
confirmed their own judgment. 

The relatively small number of amateurs who undertake 
special articles, compared with the hundreds of thouaaads 
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who try thar hand at short stories, makes the opportuni- 
ties for special feature writers all the greater. Then, too, 
the number of profeseioDal writers of special articles is 
comparatively small. This ia particularly true of writeis 
■who are able efEectively to popularize Bcientifie and techni' 
cal material, as well aa of those who can present in populu^ 
form the results of social and economic inveet^tions. /^ 

It is not too much to say, therefore, that any writer who 
is willing (1) to study the interests and the needs of news- 
paper and magazine readers, (2) to gather carefully the 
material for his articles, and (3) to present it accurately 
and attractively, may be sure that his work will receive the 
fullest consideration in almost every newspaper and maga- 
zine office in the country, and will be accepted whenever it 
is found to merit pubhcation. 

Women as Feature Writers. Since the essential qualifi- 
cations just enumerated are not limited to men, women 
are quite as well fitted to write special feature and maga- 
Eine articles as are their brothers in the craft. In fact, 
woman's quicker sympathies and readier emotional re- 
sponse to many phases of Hfe i^ve her a distinct advant^e. 
Her in^ht into the lives of others, and her intuitive un- 
derstanding of them, especially fit her to write good "hu- 
man interest" articles. Both the dehcacy of touch and 
the chatty, peraonal tone that characterize the work of 
many young women, are well suited to numerous topics. 

In some fields, such as cooking, sewing, teaching, the 
care of children, and household management, woman's 
greater knowledge and understanding of conditions fur- 
nish her with topics that are vital to other women and often 
not uninteresting to men. The entry of women into occu- 
pations hithOTto open only to men is bringing new experi- 
ences to many women, and is furnishing women writers 
with additional fields from which to draw subjects and 
material. Ever since the beginning of popular magazines 
and of special feature writing for newspapers, women writ^ 
ers have proved their abihty, but at no time have the op- 
portunities for them been greater than at present. 
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CHAPTER II 

PREPARATION FOR SPECIAL FEATURE WHITI NG 

Qualifications for Feature Writing. To attain success 
'^ aa a writer of Bpecial feature articles a person must possess 
at least four qualifications; (1) ability to find Bubjects that 
will interest the average man and woman, and to see the 
picturesque, romantic, and significant phases of these sub- 
jects; (2) a sympathetic understanding of the lives and in- 
terests of the persons about whom and for whom he writes; 
(3) thoroughness and accuracy in gathering material; 
. (4) skill to portray and to explain clearly, accurately, and 
attractively. 
The much vaunted sense of news values commonly 
•-' called a ' ' nose for news, " whether innate or acquired, is a 
prime requisite. Like the newspaper reporter, the writer 
of special articles must be able to recognize what at a given 
moment will interest the average reader. Like the re- 
porter, also, he must know how much it will interest him. 
An alert, responsive attitude of mind toward everything 
that is going on in the world, and especially in that part of 
the world immediately around him, will reveal a host of 
subjects. By reading newspapers, nu^asines, and books, 
as well as by intercourse with persons of various classes, a 
writer keeps in contact with what people are thinking and 
talking about, in the worid at large and in his own com- 
munity. In this way he finds subjects and also learns how 
to connect his subjects with eveata and movements of in- 
terest the country over. 

iNot only should be be quick to recognize a good subject; 
he must be able to see the attractive and significant as- 
pects of it. \ He must understand which of its phases touch 
most closely the life and the interests of the average peraoa 
for whom he is writing. He must look at things from " the 
other fellow's" point of view. A sympatietic insight into 
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the lives of his readers is neceesary for every writer irfio 
hopes to quicken Iiis subject with vita] interest. 

The al^ mental attitude that constantly focuses the 
writer's attention on the men and women around him has 
been called "human curiosity," which Arnold Bennett says 
"counts among the highest social virtues (as indifference 
counts among the baaest defects), because it leads to the 
disclosure of the causes of character and temperament and 
thereby to a better understanding of the sprii^ of human 
conduct." The importance of curiosity and of a keen sense 
of wonder has been emphasized as follows by Mr. John M. 
Siddall, editor of the American Magadne, who directed his 
advice to college students interested in the opportunities 
afforded by writing as a profesuon: 

A journalist or writer muat have conBuming curiodty about 
other human beir^ — the most iutease interest in their doings 
and motives and thoughts. It comes pretty near being the truth 
to say that a great Journalist is a super-gossip — not about triv- 
ial things but about important things. Unless a man has a cease- 
lees desire to learn what is going on in the heads of others, he 
won't be much of a journalist — for how can you write about 
others unless you know about others? 

In journalism men are needed who have a natural sense of 
wonder. . . . You must wonder at man's achievements, at man's 
stupidity, at his honesty, crookednesB, courage, cowardice — 
at everything that is remarkable about him wherever and when* 
ever it appears. If you have n't this sense of wonder, you will 
never write a novel or become a great reporter, because you 
simply won't see anything to write about. Men will be doing 
amazing things under your very eyes — and you won't even 
know it. 

lAbihty to invest^te a subject thoroughly, and to / 
gather material accurately, is absolutely necessary for j 
any writer who aims to do acceptable work.^ Careless, in- 
accurate writers are the bane of the magazine editor's life. 
Whenever mistakes appear in an article, readers are sure 
to write to the editor calling his attention to them. More- 
over, the discovery of incorrect statements impairs the 
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confidence of readers in the magazine. If tliere is reason 
to doubt the correctness of any data in an article, the edi- 
tor takes pains to check over the facts carefully before 
publication. He is not indined to accept work a second 
time from a writer who has once proved unreliable. 

To interpret correctly the essential significance of data 
ia as important as to record them accuratdy. Readers 
want to know the meaning of facts and figures, and it is 
the writer's mission to bring out this meaning. A sympa- 
thetic understanding of the persons who figure in his arti- 
cle is essential, not only to portray them accurately, but to 
{^ve his story the necessary "human interest," To ob- 
serve accurately, to feel keenly, and to interpret sympa- 
thetically and correctly whatever he undertakes to write 
about, should be a writer's constant aim. 

AbiUty to write well enoi^ to make the average person 
see as clearly, feel as keenly, and understand as well as he 
does himself the persons and thin^ that he is portraying 
and explaining, is obviously the sine qua non of success. 
Ease, fluency, and originahty of diction, either natural or 
acquired, the writer must possess if his work is to have dis- 
tinction. 

Ttalniiig for Feature Writing. The ideal preparation 
for a writer of special articles would include a four-year 
college course, at least a year's work as a newspaper re- 
porter, and practical experience in some other occupation 
or profession in which the writer intends to specialize in 
his writing. Although not all persons who desire to do 
special feature work will be able to prepare themselves in 
this way, most of them can obtain some part of this pre- 
liminary training. 

A college course, although not absolutely essential for 
success, is generally recognized to be of great value as a 
preparation for writing. College training aims to develop 
the student's ability to observe accurately, to think logi- 
cally, and to express his ideas clearly and effectively — all 
of which is vital to good special feature writing. In addi- 
tion, such a eotirse gives a stud^it a knowlet^ of many 
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subjects that he will find useful for his articles. A liberal 
education furnishes a background that is invaluable for all 
kinds of literary work, Univeraitiea also offer excellent 
opportunities for specialization. Intensive study in some 
one field of knowledge, such as agriculture, banking and 
finance, home economics, public health, social service, 
government and politics, or one of the physical sciences, 
makes it possible for a writer to specialize in his articles. 
In choosing a department in which to do special work in 
college, & student may be guided by his own tastes and in- 
terests, or he may select some fidd in which there is con- 
siderable demand for well trained writers. The man or 
woman with a specialty has a superior equipm^t for writ- 
ing. 

With the development of courses in journalism in many 
colleges and universities has come the opportunity to ob- 
tain instruction and practice, not only in the writing of 
special feature and magazine articles, but also in iUews- 
paper reporting, editing, and short story writing. To 
write constantly under guidance and criticism, such as it is 
impossible to secure in newspaper and mf^azine offices, 
will develop whatever ability a student possesses. 

Experience as a newspaper reporter supplements college 
traioing in journalism and is the beet substitute for college 
work generally available to persons who cannot go to col- 
lege. For any one who aspires to write, reporting has sev- 
eral distinct advantages and some dangers. 

The requirement that news be printed at the earliest 
possible moment teaches newspaper workers to collect 
facts and opinions quickly and to write them up rapidly 
under pressure. Newspaper work also develops a writer's 
appreciation of what constitutes news and what deter- 
mines news values; that is, it helps him to recognize at 
once, not only what interests the average reader, but how 
much it int««sts him. Then, too, in the course of his 
round of news gathering a reporter sees more of human life 
under a variety of circumstances than do workers in any 
oth^ occupation. Such experience not only supplies him 
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with an abtmd&nce of material, but gjves him a better on- 
derstanding and a more sympathetic appreciation of the 
life of all classes. 

To get the most out of Ma reportii% a writer must 
guard against two dangers. One is the temptation to be 
satisfied with superficial work hastily done. The necessity 
of writing rapidly under pressure and of constantly hand- 
ling Bimilar material, encourages neglect of the niceties oi 
structure and of style. In the rush of rapid writing, the 
importance of care in the choice of words and in the ar- 
rangement of phrases and clauses is easily forgotten. Even 
though well-edited newspapers insist on the highest possi- 
ble degree of accuracy in presenting news, the exigencies 
of newspaper publishing often make it impossible to verify 
facts or to attain absolute accuracy. ConeequenUy a re- 
porter tnay drop into the habit of being satisfied with less 
thorough methods of collecting and presenting his mate- 
rial than are demanded by the hi^er standards of magar 
zine writing. 

Tlie second dai^jer is that he may unconsciously permit 
I a more or less cynical attitude to replace the healthy, op- 
' timistic outlook with which he b^an his work, ^th the 
seamy side of life constantly before him, he may find 
that his faith in human nature is beii^ undermined. If, 
however, he loses his idealism, he cannot hope to g^ve his 
articles that sincerity, hopefulness, and constructive spirit 
demanded by the average reader, who, on the whole, r^ 
tains his belief that truth and righteousness prevaiL 

Of the relation of newspaper reporting to the writii^ of 
magazine articlee and to magadne editing, Mr. Howard 
leeler, editor of Everybody's Magazine, has said: 
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It is the trdsed newspaper men that the big periodical pub- 
/ liahers are reaching out for. The man who has been through the 
I newspaper mill Beems to have a distinct edge on the man who 
<v entere the field without any newspaper training. 
\ The noae for news, the abihty to select and play up leads, the 
/feel of what is of immediate public interest is just as important in 
' magazine work as in newspaper work. 
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E^mdAmentall; the purpoee of a magaxine article is the saute 
as the purpose of & newspaper story — to tell a tale, to tell it 
directly, (xmvincingLy, and interestingly. 

Practical experience in the field of his specialty is of ad- 
vantage in familiarizing a writer with the actual condi- 
tions about which he is preparing himself to write. To 
engage for some time in fanning, raUroading, household 
management, or any other occupation, equips a person to 
write more intelligently about it. Such practical experi- 
ence either supplements college training in a special field, 
or serves as the best substitute for such specialized educa- 
tion. 

What Editors Want All the requirements for success in 
special feature writing may be reduced to the trite dictum 
that editors want what they beheve their readers want. 
Althoi^ a commonplace, it expresses a point of view that 
aspiring writers are apt to forget. From a purely com- 
mercial standpoint, editore are middlemen who buy from 
producers what they believe they can sell to their custom- 
ers.^ Unless an editor satisfies his readers with his articles, 
they will cease to buy his publication. ' If his literary 
wares are not what his readeiB wont, he finds on the news- 
stands unsold piles of his publication, just as a grocer finds 
on his shelves faded packages of an unpopular breakfast 
food. Both editor and grocer undertake to buy from the 
producers what will have a ready sale and will satisfy their 
customers. 

The writer, then, as the producer, must furnish wares 
tJiat will attract and satisfy the readers of the periodical to 
which he desires to sell lus product. It is the ultimate 
consumer, not merely the editor, that he must keep in 
mind in selecting his material and in writing his article. 
"WiU the reader like this?" is the question that he must 
ask himself at every st^e of his work. Unless he can con- 
vince himself t^at the average person who reads the peri- 
odical to which he proposes to submit his article will like 
what he is writing, he cannot hope to seU it to the editor. 
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Understanding the Reader. loBtesd of thinldng of 
readers aa a more or less indefinite mass, the writer will find 
it advantageous to picture to himself real persons who may 
be taken as typical readers. It is very easy for an author 
to think that what interests him and his immediate cirde 
will appeal equally to people in general. To write success- 
fully, however, for the Sunday magazine of a newspaper, 
it is iieceeeary to keep in mind the butcher, the baker, and 
— if not the candlestick-maker, at least the stenographer 
and the department store clerk — as well as the doctor, 
lawyer, merchant, and chi^. What is true of the Sunday 
newspaper is true of the popular magazine. 

The most successful publisher m this country attributes 
the success of his periodical to the fact that he kept before 
hia mind's eye, as a type, a family of his acquaintance in a 
Middle-Western town of fifteen hundred inhabitants, and 
ebaped the policy of his publication to meet the needs and 
interests of all its members. An editor who desired to 
reach such a family would be immeasurably helped in se- 
lecting his material by trying constantly to judge from their 
point of view whatever passed through his hands. It is 
equally true that a writer desiring to gain admittance to 
that magazine, or to others making the same appeal, would 
greatly profit by visualizing as vividly as possible a similar 
family. Every successful writer, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, thus pictures his readers to himself. 

If, for example, an author is preparing an article for an 
agricultural joiunal, he must have in his mind's eye an 
average farmer and this farmer's family. Not only must 
he see them in their surroundings; he must try to see life 
from their point of yiew. The attitude of the typical city 
man toward the farm and country life is very different 
from that of the countryman. Lack of sympathy and in- 
sight is a fatal defect in many an article intended by the 
writer for farm readers. 

Whatever the publication to which an author desires to 
contribute, he should consider first, last, and all the time, 
its readers — their surrounding?, their education, their in- 
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come, their ambitions, their amusements, their prejudices 
— in short, he must see them as they really are, 

The necessity of understanding the reader and his point 
of view has been well brought out by Mr. John M. Siddall, 
editor of the American MagaxiTie, in the following excerpt 
from an editorial in that periodical : 

The man who refuses to use his imagination to enable him to 
look at things from the other fellow's point of view simply camiot 
exercise wide influence. He cannot reach people. 

Un demeathjt. nomphoff , lies a p^-pftt law, the law of service. 
YoU C&hTexpect to attract people u5I^a"""y6u"^6 "yiffiLet& ni<t _f^r 
^^m. The business man who has something to sell must have 
something useful to sell, and he must talk about it from the point 
of view of the people to whom he wants to seU his goods. In the 
same way, the journalist, the preacher, and the politician must 
look at things from the point oi view of those they would reach. 
They must feel the needs of others and then reach out and meet 
those needs. They can never have a large following unless they 
give Bomethii^, The same law runs into the human relation. 
How we abhor the man who talks only about himself — the man 
who never inquires about our troubles, our problems; the man 
who never puts himself in. our place, but unimaginatively and 
unsympathetically goes on and on, egotistically hammering 
away on the only subject that interests him — namely himself. 

K Studyii^ Newspapers and Magazines, Since every suc- 
cessful publication may be aflsumed to be satisfying its 
readers to a considerable degree, the best way to deter- 
mine what kind of readers it has, and what they are inter- 
ested in, is to study the contents carefully. No writer 
should send an article to a publication before he has ex- 
amined critically several of its latest issues. | In fact, no 
writer should prepare an article before deciding to just 
what periodical he wishes to submit it.| The more familiar 
he is with the periodical the better are his chances of hav- 
ing his contribution accepted. 

In Einalyzing a newspaper or magazine in order to deter- 
mine the type of reader to which it appeals, the writer 
should consider the character of the subjects in its recent 
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issues, and the point of view from wtiicb these subjects are 
presented. Every successful periodical has a distinct in- 
dividuality, which may be regarded as an expression of the 
editor's idea of what his readers expect of his publication. 
To become a succesaful contributor to a periodical, a writer 
must catch the spirit that pervades itfi fiction and its edi- 
torials, as wdl as its special articles. 

In his effort to det^roine the kind of topics preferred by 
a given publication, a writer may at first glance decide that 
timeliness is the one element that dominates theit choice, 
but a closer examination of the articles in one or more is- 
Buee will reveal a more specific basis of selection. Thus, 
one Sunday paper will be foimd to contain articles on the 
latest political, sociological, and literary topics, while an- 
other deals almost exclusively with society leaders, actors 
and actresses, and other men and women whose recent ex- 
periencesor adventures have brou^t them into prominence. 

It is of even greater value to find out by careful reading 
of the entire contents of several numbers of a periodicaJ, 
the esaxi point of view from which the material is treated. 
Every editor aims to present the contents of his publica- 
. tion in the way that will mabtf the strongest appeal to his 
readois. This point of view iT is the writer's business to 
discover and adopt. 

Analysis of Special Arddes. An inexperienced writer 
who desires to submit special feature stories to newspapers 
should begin by analyzing thoroughly the stories of this 
type in the daily papers published in lus own section of the 
country. Usually in the Saturday or Sunday issues be 
will find ty^cal articles on topics connected with the city 
and with the state or states in which the paper circulates. 
The advantage of beguining his study of newspaper stories 
with those published in papers near his home lies in the 
fact that he is familiar with the interests of the readers of 
these papers and can readily understand their pQint of 
view. IBy noting the subjects, the point of view, tie form, 
the style, the length, and the illustrations, he will soon dis- 
cover what these papers want, or rather, what the readers 
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of tbeae papers want. The "Outline for the Analysis of 
Special Articles" in Part II will indicate the points to 
keep in mind in studying these articles. 

In order to get a broader knowledge of the scope and 
character of special feature stories, a writer may well ex- 
tend his studies to the magazine sections of the leadii^ 
papers of the country. From ttie work of the most exp^- 
enced and original of the feature writers, which is generally 
to be found in these metropolitan papers, the novice will 
derive no jittle inspiratJon as well as a valuable knowledge 
of technique. 

The methods suggested for analyzing special feature 
stories in newspapers are applicable also to the study of 
magazine articles. Magazines aSord a better opportunity 
than do newspapers for an analysis of the different types ot 
articles discussed in Chapter V. Since magazine articles 
are usually signed, it is possible to seek out and study the 
work of various successful authors in order to determine 
wherein lies the effectiveness of their writing. Beginning 
with the popular weekly and monthly mt^azines, a writer 
may well extend his study to those periodicals that appeal 
to particular classes, such as women's magazines, a^cul- 
tural journals, and trade publications. 

U^s In Feature Wilting, After thoughtful analysis of 
special articles in all kinds of newspapers and mf^azioes, 
the young writer with a critical sense developed by reading 
En^ish literature may come to feel that much of the writ- 
ing in periodicals falls far short of the standards of excel- 
lence established by the best authors. Because he finds 
that the averts uncritical reader not only accepts com- 
monplace work but is apparently attracted by meretri- 
cious devices in writii^, he may conclude that high literary 
standards are not essential to popular success. The temp- 
tation undoubtedly is great both for editors and writers to 
supply articles that are no better than the average reader 
demands, especially in such ephemeral publications as 
newspapers and popular magazines. Nevertheless, the 
writ^ who yields to this temptation is sure to produce 
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only mediocre work. If be is satisfied to write articles 
that will be characterized merely as "acceptable," he will 
never attain distinction. 

The special feature writer owes it both to himself and to 
his readers to do the best work of which he is capable. It 
is his privilege not only to inform and to entertain the pub- 
1 licjbut to create better taste and a keener appreciation of 
good writing! That readers do not demand better writing 
in their newspapers and magazinee does not mean that they 
are unappreciative of good work. Nor do originality and 
preci^on in style necessarily "go over the heads" of the 
average person. Whenever writers and editors give the 
public something no better than it is willing to accept, 
they neglect a great opportunity to aid in the development 
of better literary taste, particularly on the part of the pub- 
lic whose reading is largely confined to newspapers and 
periodicals. 

Because of the commerical value of satisfying his read- 
ers, an editor occasionally assumes that he must give all of 
th^n whatever some of them crave. "We are only giving 
the public what it wants," is bis excuse for printing fiction 
and articles that are obviously demoralizing in their effect. 
A heterogeneous public inevitably includes a considerable 
number of individuals who are attracted by a suggestive 
treatment of morbid phases of life. To cater to tlie low 
desires of some readers, on the ground of "giving the pub- 
lic what it wants," will always be regarded by self-respect- 
ing editors and authors as indefensible. 

The writer's opportunity to influence the mental, moral, 
and festhetic ideals of hundreds of thousands of readers is 
much greater than he often realizes. When he considers 
the extent to which most men and women are uncon- 
sciously guided in their ideas and aspirations by what they 
read in newspapers and magazines, he cannot fait to appre- 
ciate his responsibility. Grasping the full significance of 
his special feature writii^, he will no longer be content to 
write just well enough to sell his product, but will deter- 
mine to devote his effort to producing articles that are the 
best of which he is capable. 
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Sources of Subjects. "What shall I write about?" is 
the first queetion that inexperienced writers ask their liter- 
ary advisers. " If you have n't anj^hit^ to write about, 
why write at t^7" might be an easy answer. Most per- 
sons, as a matter of fact, have plenty to write about but do 
not realize it. Not lack of subjects, but inabiUty to recog- " 
nize the possibilitiea of what lies at hand, is their real diffi- 
culty. 

P^e best method of finding subjecto is to look at every 
person, every event, every experience — in short, at every- 
thing — with a view to seeing whether or not it has possi- 
bilities for a special feature article. Even in the appar- 
ently prosaic round of everyday life will be found a variety 
of themes. A circular letter from a business firm annoimc- 
ing a new policy, a classified advertisement in a newspaper, 
the complaint of a scrub-woman, a new variety of fruit in 
- the grocer's window, an increase in the price of laundiy 
work, a hurried luncheon at a cafeteria — any of tiie hun- 
dred and one daily experiences may suggest a "live" tt^o 
for an article. 

"Every foot of ground is five feet deep with subjects; all 
you have to do is to scratch the surface for one," decliu^ 
the editor of a popular magazine who is also a suecesaftd 
writer of special articles. This statement may be taken as 
literally true. Within ihe narrow confines of one's house 
and yard, for instance, are many topics. A year's experi- 
ence with the family budget, a home-made device, an at- 
tempt to solve the servant problem, a method of making 
pin-money, a practical means of economizing in household 
management, are forms of personal experience that may be 
made interesting to newspaper and magazine readers. A 
garden on a city lot, a poultiy house in a back yard, a novd 
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form of garage, a new use for a gasoline en^pue, a labor- 
saying device on the farm, may afford equally good topics. 
One's own experience, always a rich field, may be supple- 
mented by experiences of neighbors and friends. 

~ I A second source of subjects is the daily newspaper. Lo- 
cal news will give the writer clues that he can follow up by 
visitii^ the places mentioned, interviewing the persons con- 
cerned, and gathering other relevant material. When 
news comes from a distance, he can write to the persona 
most likely to have the desired information. In neither 
case can he be sure, until he has investigated, that an item 
of news will prove to contain sufficient available material 
for an article. Many pieces of news, however, are worth 
runnii^ down carefully, for the day's events are rich in 
possibilities. 

Pieces of news as diverse as the following may suggest 
excellent subjects for special articles: the death of an inter- 
esting person, the sale of a building that has historic associ- 
ations, the meeting of an uncommon group or oi^niza- 
tion, the approach of the anniversary of an event, the elec- 
tion or appointment of a p^'son to a position, an unusual 
occupation, an odd accident, an auction, a proposed munic- 
ipal improvement, the arrival of a well-known person, an 
official report, a legal decision, an epidemic, the arrest of a 
noted criminal, the passing of an old custom, the pubUca- 
tion of the city directory, a raikoad accident, a marked 

- change in fashion in dress. 

I A third source of both subjects and material is the report 
of special studies in some field, the form of the report rai^ 
ing from a paper read at a meeting to a treatise in seveml 
volumes. These reports of experiments, surveys, investi- 
gations, and other forms of research, are to be found in 
printed bulletins, monographs, proceedii^ of oi^niza- 
tions, scientific periodicals, and new books. Government 
pubhcations — federal, state, and local — giving results of 
investigative work done by bureaus, commissions, and 
committees, are public documents that mi^ usually be had 
free of change. Technical and scientific periodicals and 
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printed proceedings of important organisationB are graier- 
ally available at public libraries. 

Aa Mr. Wald^nar Kaempffert, editor of Popular Sd- 
ence Monthly, has said : 

There is hardly a paper read before the Royal Inetitution or 
tiie French Academy or our American engineering and chemical 
societies that cannot be made dramatically interesting from a 
human standpoint and that does not chronicle real news. 

"If you want to publish something where it will never 
be read," a wit has observed, "print it in an official docu- 
ment." Government reporta are filled with valuable in- 
formation that remains quite unknown to the average 
reader unless newspapers and magazines unearth it and 
present it in popular form. -The popularization of the con- 
tents of all kinds of scientific and technical publications 
a£Fords great opportunities for the writer who can present 
such subjects effectively. 

In addressing students of journalism on "Science and 
Journalism," Dr. Edwin E. Slosson, literary editor of the 
Independent, who was formerly & professor of chemistry, 
has said: 

*The most ra<^cal ideas of our day are not apt to be found in the - 
popular newspaper or in queer little insurrectionary, heretical 
and propaganda sheets that we occasionally see, but in the tech- 
nical journals and proceedings of learned societies. The real 
revolutions are hatdied in the laboratory and study. The pa- 
pers read before the annual meetings of the scientific societies, 
and for the most part unnoticed by the press, contain more dyna- 
mite than was ever discovered in any anarchist's sho[/ '■'Political 
revolutions merely change the form of govenunent or the name 
of the part^r in power. Scientific revolutions really turn the 
world over, and it never settles back into its former position. w 

The beauty and meaning of Bcientific discoveries can be re- 
vealed to the general reader if there is an intermediary who can 
understand equally the language of the laboratory and of the 
street. The modem journalist knows that anything can be made 
intereetjng to anybody, if he takes puns enough with the writing 
of it. It IB not necessary, either, to pervert scientific truths in 
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tiie process of traoBUtion into the vernacular. The facts are sen* 
satjonal enough without any picturesque exaggeration. 

The field is not an unprofitable one even in the mercenary 
sense. To higher motives the task of popularizing s^enoe makes 
a still stronger appeal. Ignorance is the source of most (tf our 
ills. Ignorant we must always be of much that we need to know, 
but there is no excuse for remaining ignorant of what somebody 
on earth knows or has known. Rich treasure ties hidden in what 
President Gilman called "the bibliothecal c^m" (^ scientifio 
monographs which piles up about a imiversity. The joumalist 
might well exchange the muckrake for the pick and dig it out. 
I f Nothing could accelerate human progress more than to reduce 
^e tune between the discovery of a new truth and its application 
;' to the needs of mankind. ... It is regarded as a great journalistic 
I achievement when the time of transmisuon of a cabl^^um is 
j ehorteoed. But how much more important it is to gain a few 
-' \ years in teaming what the men who are in advance of their age 
I are d<»ng than to gain a few seconds in learning what the people 
I <rf Eurcq>e are doing? This lag in intellectual progress ... is 
j sometbii^ which it is the especial duty of the joumalist to ro- 
move. He likes to score a beat of a few hours. Very well, if he 
will turn his attention to science, he can often aeon a beat of ten 
years. 
"t" The three main sources, therefore, of subjects and ma- 
terial for special feature and nuigazine articles axe (1) per- 
sonal obeervation and experience, (2) newspapers, (3) sci- 
ence and technical publications and official reports. 

)>er8onal Observation. How a writer may discover sub- 
jects for newspaper feature articles in the course of his daUy 
routine by b^ng alive to the possibilities around him can 
best be shown by concrete examples. 

A "community sing" in a pubKc park gave a woman 
writer a good subject for a speijial article published in the 
Philadelphia North American. 

In the publication of a city directory was found a timdy 

subject for an article on the task of getting out the annual 

directory in a large city; the story was printed in a Sunday 

teue of the Boston Herald, 

A glimpse of some children dressed like Arctic explorers 
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in an outdoor school in Kansas City was evidently the 
origin of a special feature story on that institution, which 
was publishwi in the Kansas City Star. 

A woman standing guard one evening over a partially 
completed school building in Seattle suggested a special 
feature in the SeatUe Post iTiielligencer on the unusual oc- 
cupation of night "watchman" for a woman. 

While making a purchase in a dn^ store, a writer over- 
heard a clerk make a request for a deposit from a woman 
who desired to have a prescription filled, an incident which 
led him to write a special feature for the New York Times 
OS this method of discouraging persona from addii^ to the 
drug store's "moigue" of unclaimed prescriptions. 

Wrotn a visit to the Children's Museum in Brooklyn was 
developed a feature article for the New York Herald, and 
from a story-telling hour at the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arte was evolved a feature story for the Boston Herald on 
the tiling of stories as a means of interestii^ children in 
pictures. 

Magazine articles also may originate in the writes ob* 
servaUon of what is goii^ on about him. The specific in- 
stances given below, like those already mentioned, will 
indicate to the inexperienced writer where to look for in^ 
apiration. 

A newspaper reporter who covered the criminal courts 
compiled the various methods of bmglars and sneak 
thieves in gaining entrance to houses and apartments, as 
he heard them related in trials, and wrote a helpful article 
for Good Housekeeping on how to protect one's house 
against robbery. 

The exhibition of a novel type of rack for cuiii^ seed 
com gave a writer a subject for an article on this "com 
tree, " which was published in the lUu^rated World. 

rluring a short stop at a farm while on an automobile 
trip, a woman writer noticed a concrete storage cellar for 
v^etablea, and from an interview with the fanner ob- 
tained enoi^ih material for an article, which she sold ta 
a farm joumaL 
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WhOe a woman writer wae making a purchase in a 
plmnber'B shop, the plumber was called to the telephone. 
On returning to his customer, he remarked that the call 
was from a woman on a farm five miles from town, who 
could easily have made the slight repairs herself if she had 
known a little about the water-supply system on her faim. 
From the material which the writer obtained from the 
plumber, she wrote an article for an agricultiu^ paper on 
how plumber's bills can be avoided. 

A display of canned goods in a grocer's window, wilii 
Eipecial prices for dozen and case lots, su^ested an ar- 
ticle, afterwards published in the MercharUa Trade Jottr- 
nal, on this grocer's method of fighting mail-order com- 
petition. 

y' Personal E^wrience. What we actually do ourselves, 
as well as what we see others do, may be turned to good 
use in writii^ articles. Personal experiences not only 
afford good subjects and plenty of material but are more 
easUy bandied than most other subjects, because, being 
very real and vital to the writer, they can the more readOy 
be made real and vital to the reader. Many inexperienced 
writers overlook the possibilities of what tJiey themselves 
have done and are doing. 

To gain experience and impressions for their articles, 
special writers on newspapers even assume temporarily 
tite rOles of persons v/h<me lives ^d experiences they desire 
to portray. One Chicago paper featured every Sunday 
for many weeks articles by a reporter who, in order to get 
material, did a variety of things just for one day, from 
playing in a strollii^ street band to impersonating a con- 
vict in the state penitentiary. Thirty years ago, when 
women first entered the newspaper field as special feature 
writers, they were sometimes sent out on "freak" assign- 
ments for special features, such as feigning injury or insan- 
ity in order to gain entrance to hospitals in the guise of pa- 
tients. Recently one woman writer posed as an applicant 
for a position as moving-picture actress; another applied 
tot a place as bousemaidj a third donned overalls and 
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sorted scrap-iron all day in the yard of a factory; and BtQl 
another accompanied a store detective on his rounds in 
order to discover the methods of ehop-liftii^ with which 
department Btores have to contend. 

It is not necessary, however, to go so far afield to obtain 
personal experiences, as is shown by the following news- 
paper and magazine articles based on what the writes 
found in the course of their everyday pursuits. 

The results obtained from cultivating a quarter-acre lot 
in the resid«ice district of a city of 100,000 population 
were told by a writer in tte County OerUlenum. 

A woman's experience with bees was related in Good 
Housekeeping under the title, "What I Did with Bees," 

Experience in screening a large porch on his house fur- 
nished a writer with the necessary information for a practi- 
cal story in Popvlar Mechanics. 

Some tests tJiat he made on the power of automobiles 
gave a young engineer the si^gestion for an article on the 
term "horse power" as applied to motor-cais; the article 
was published in the lUustraUd World. 

"Building a Business on Confidence" was the title of a 
personal experience article published in Sy^em. 

The evils of tenant fanning, as illustrated by the experi- 
ences of a fanner's wife in movii^ during the very eariy 
spring, were vividly depicted in an article in Farm and Fin- 
side. 

The diary of an automobile trip from Chicago to Buffalo 
was embodied in an article by a woman writer, which she 
sold to the Woman's Home Companion. 

Both usual and unusual means employed to earn th^ 
colle^ expenses have served as subjects for many special 
articles written by undergraduates and graduates^ 

Innumerable articles of the "how-to-do-something" 
type are accepted every year from inexperienced writers by 
publications that print such useful information. Results 
of experiments in solving various problems of household 
management are so constantly in d^nand by women's 
magaanea and women's departments in newepapers, that 
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houBewiyes who like to write End a ready market for ar& 
cles buBed on their own experience. 

ConfessioB Articles. One particiilar type of personal 
experience article that enjoys great popularity is the so- 
called "confession story." Told ia the first person, often 
anonymously, a well-written confeesioD article ia one of the 
.most effective forms in which to present facts and experi- 
eacea. 

Personal experiences of othera, as well ss the writer's 
own, may be given in confession form if the writer is able 
to secure sufficiently detailed information from some one 
else to make the story probable. 

A few examples will illustrate the kind of subjects that 
have been presented successfully in the confession form. 

Some criticisms of a typical college and of college life 
were ^ven anonymously in the OuUook under the title, 
"The ConfessionB of an Undergraduate." 

"The Story of a Siunmer Hotel Waitress," published in 
the IndependerU, and characterized by the ^tor as "a 
frank exposure of real life below stairs in the averse sum- 
mer hotel, " told how a student in a normal school tried to 
earn her school expenses by serving as a waitress during 
the summer vacation. 

In Farm and Firende was published "The Confession of 
a Timber Buyer," an article expo^g the methods em- 
ployed by some unscrupulous lumber companies in buying 
timber from farmers. 

" How I Cured Myself of Bdng Too Sensitive, " with iha 
su1>title, "The Autobi(^raphy of a Yoimg Business Man 
Who Nearly Went to Smash through Jealousy," was the 
subject of a confession article in the American Magazine. 

Ad exposure of the impositions practiced by an itinerant 
quack was made in a series of three confession articles, in 
Sunday issues of the Kansas City Star, written by a young 
man whom the doctor had employed to drive him tl^ougb 
the country districts. 

To secure confession features from readers, magazines 
have offered prizes for the best short articles on such toi>- 
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ics aa, "The Best Thing Experience has Taught Me," 
"How I Overcame My Greatest Fault," "The Day of My 
Great Temptation, " "What WiH Power Did for Me." 

Subjects from the Day's Nevs. la his search for sub- 
jecta a writer will find numberless clues in newspapers. 
Since the first information concerning all new things is 
usually given to the world through the colunms of the daUy 
press, these colunms are scanned carefully by writers in 
search of su^^tions. Any part of the paper, from the 
"want ads" to the death notices or the real estate trans- 
fers, may be the starting point of a special article. The 
diversity of topics suggested by newspapras ia shown by 
the following examples. 

The death of a well-known clown in New York was fol- 
lowed by a special feature story about him in the Sunday 
m^azine section of a Chicago paper. 

A newspaper report of the discovery in Wisconsin of a 
method of eliminating printing ink from pulp made from 
old newspapers, bo that white print paper might be pro- 
duced from it, led a young writer to send for information 
to the discoverer of the process, and with these additional 
details he wrote an article that was published in the Boston 
Tranaeripi. 

A news story about a clever swindler in Boston, who ob- 
tained possession of negotiable securities by means of a 
forged certified check, was made the basis of a special fea- 
ture story in the Providence JotemtU on the precautions to 
be taken against losses from forged checks. 

News of the energetic manner in which a New Jers^ 
sheriff handled a strike su^ested a personality sketch of 
faimi that appeared in the American MagoMne. 

The publication, in a newspaper, of some results of a sur- 
v^ of rural school conditions in a Middle Western state, 
led to two articles on why the little red schoolhouse fails, 
one of which was published in the Country Gentleman, and 
the other in the Independent. 

From a brief news itan about the success of a fanner's 
widow and her dau^ter, in taking summer boarders in 
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their old farmhouse, was developed a practical article tell- 
ing how to secure and provide for these boarders on the 
/rdinary farm. The article appeared in Farm and Fireside. 
Offic^ DocmnentB. Bulletins and reports of government 
officials are a mine for both subjects and material. For 
new developments in agriculture one may consult the bul- 
letins of the United States Department of Agriculture and 
those of state agricultural experiment stations. Eeports 
on new and better methods of preparing food, and other 
phases of home economics, are also printed in these bulle- 
tins. State industrial commissions publish reports that 
furnish valuable material on industrial accidents, working- 
men's insurance, sanitary conditions in factories, and the 
health of workera. Child welfare is treated in reports of 
federal, state, and city child-welfare boards. The reports 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, like those of 
state railroad commissions, contain interesting material on 
various phases of transportetion. State and federal census 
reports often furnish good subjects and material. - In 
Bhort, nearly every official report of any kind may be a 
fruitful source of ideas for special articles. 

The few examples given below suggest various possibili- 
ties for the use of these sources. 

Investigations made by a commission of American medi- 
cal experts constituting the Committee on Resuscitation 
from Mine Gases, under the direction of the U.S. Bureau 
of Mines, supplied a writer in the Boston TraTiacrijit with 
material for a special feature story on the dangers involved 
in the use of the pulmotor. 

A practical bulletin, prepared by the home economics 
department of a state university, on the best arrangement 
of a kitchen to save needless 8t«ps, was used for articles in a 
number of farm journals. 

From a bulletin of the U.S. Department of Agriculture a 
writer prepared an article on "the most successful farmer 
in the United States" and what he did with twenty acres,, 
for the department of "Interesting People" in the Ameri* 
eon Magazine. 
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The results of a municipal survey of Springfield, Illinois, 
as set forth in official reports, were the baaia of an article in 
the OuHook on "What is a Survey?" Reports of a similar 
survey at Lawrence, Kansas, were used for a special feature 
story in the Kansas Ciiy Star. 

"Are You a Good or a Poor Penman?" was the title of 
an article in Popular Science MontMy based on a chart pre- 
pared by the Eussell Sage Foundation in connection with 
some of its educational investigations. 

The New York Evening Post published an interesting 
special article on the "life tables" that had been prepared 
by the division of vital statistics of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, to show the ^cpectation of life at all ages in the six 
states from which vital statistics were obtained. 

A special feature story on how Fanaina hats are woven, 
as printed in the Ohio State Journal, was based entirely on 
a report (■& the United States consul general at Guayaquil, 
Eciiador. 

VlSdeatlflc and Technical Publications. Almost every 
science and every art has its own special periodicals, from 
which can be gleaned a lai^e number of subjects and much 
valuable material that needs only to be popularized to be 
made attractive to the average reader. The printed pro- 
ceedings of scientific and technical societies, indudii^ the 
papers read at their meetings, aa well as monographs and 
books, are also valuable. How such publications may be 
utilized is illustrated by the articles given below. 

The report of a special committee of an association of 
electrical engineers, given at ita convention in Philadel- 
phia, furnished a writer with material for an article on 
"Farming by Electricity," that waa pubhshed in the Sun- 
day edition of the Springfield RepiMicoTL 

Studies of the cause of hunger, made by Prof. A. J. Carl- 
son of the University of Chic^o and published in a volume 
entitled "The Control of Hunger in Health and Disease," 
furnished the subject for an article in the lUiistrated World. 
Earlier results of the same investigation were given in the 
Sunday magazine of one of the Chicago papers. 
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From the Journal (4 Berediiy was leaned material for 
an article entitled "What Chance Has the Poor Child?" 
It was printed in Every Week. 

"Golfer's Foot, One of Our Newest Diseases," was the 
subject of a special feature in the N&v York Timea, that 
was based on an article in the Medical Record. 

That the canals on Mai« may be only an optical illusion 
was demonstrated in an article in the Sunday magazine of 
the New York Times, by means of material obtained from 
a report of the section for the Observation of Mars, a divi- 
sion of the British Astronomical Association. 
^ Antidpatiiis Timely Subjects. By looking forward for 
weeks or even months, as editors of Sunday newspa^iera 
and of magazinea are constantly doing, a writer can select 
subjects and gather material for articles that will be par- 
tactdarly appropriate at a given time. Holidays, seasonid 
' events, and anniversaries may thus be anticipated, and 
special articles may be sent to editors some time in advance 
of the occasion that makes them timely. Not infrequently 
it ia desirable to begin collecting material a year before the 
intended time of publication. 

An article on fire prevention, for instance, is appropriate 
for tbe month of October just before the day set aside for 
calling attention to fires caused by carelessness. Months 
in advance, a writer might begin collecting news stories of 
dangerous fires resulting from carelessness; and from the 
annual report of the state fire marshal issued in July, he 
could secure statistics on the causes of fires and the extent 
of the losses. 

To secure material for an article on the Christmas pres- 
ents that children m^t make at a cost of twenty-five cents 
or less, a woman writer jotted down after one Christmas 
all the information that she could get from her friends; and 
from these notes she wrote the article early in the following 
summer. It was published in the November number of a 
magazine, at a time when children were beginning to think 
about making Christmas presents. 
■^ Articles on ways and means of ftftiriine college expenses 
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are particularly appropriate for publicatioD in the summer 
or early fall, when youi^ men and women .are preparing to 
go to collie, but if in Bucb an article a Btudent writer in- 
tends to describe experiences other than his own, he may 
well begin gathering material from his fellow students some 
months before. 

Anniversaries of various events, such as important dis- 
coveries and inventions, the death or birth of a personage, 
and significant historical occasions, may also be antici- 
pated. The Mtieth anniversary of the arrival of the first 
railroad train in Kansas City was commemorated in a spe- 
cial feature story in the Kansas City Star, pubhsbed the 
day before the anniversary. The day followii^ the fifty- 
sixth anniversary of the discovery of petroleum in Penn- 
E^Ivania, the New York Times printed in its Sunday 
magazine section a special article on the man who first 
found oil there. The centenary of the launching of the . 
firet steam-propelled ship to cross the Atlantic, was com- 
memorated by an article in the Sunday edition of the 
Providence Jmtmal. Munaey's Magasine printed an u-ticle 
on the semi-centennial of the discovery of the process of 
makii^ paper from wood pulp. 

By looking over tables giving dates of significant events, 
writers will find what anniversaries are approaching; or 
they may glean such information from news stories d^ 
scribing preparations made for celebrating these anniversf^ 
ries. 

W^eeping lists of Subjects. Every writer who is on the 
lookout for subjects and sources of material should keep 
a notebook constantly at hand. Subjects suggested by 
everyday experiences, by newspaper and magazine read- 
ing, and by a careful study of special articles in all kinds of 
publications, are likely to be forgotten imless they are re- 
corded at once. A small notebook that can be carried in 
the pocket or in a woman's hand-bag is most convenient. 
Besides topics for articles, the titles of books, reports, bul- 
letins, and other pubhcations mentioned in conversation or 
in newspapers, should be jotted down as possible sources 
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of material. Facta and figures horn publications may be 
copied for future use. Good titles and interesting methods 
of treatment that a writer observes in the work of others 
may prove helpful in suggesting titles and methods for his 
own articles. Separate sections of even a small notebook 
may conveniently be set aside for all of these various 
points. 
V FHing Material. The writer who makes methodical 
preparation for his work generally haB some system of fil- 
ing good material so that it will be at hand when he wants 
it. One exceUent filing device that is both inexpensive and 
capable of indefinite expansion consists of a number of 
stout manilla envelopes, large enough to hold newspaper 
chppin^, printed reports, m^azine articles, and photo- 
graphs. In each envelope is kept the material pertainii^ 
to one subject in which tiie writer is interested, the charac- 
ter of the subject-matter being indicated on one side of the 
raivelope, so that, as the envelopes stand on end, their con- 
tents can readily be determined. If a writer has many oS 
these envelopes, a one-drawer filing case will serve to keep 
them in good order. By constantly gathering material 
from newspapers, mt^azines, and printed reporte, he will 
soon find that he has collected a considerable amount of 
information on which to base his articles. 
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APPEAL AND PURPOSE 

Analyziiig the Subject When from many available 
Bubjecfs a writer is about to choose one, he should pause to 
consider ite possibOities b^ore b^^nning to write. It is 
not enough to say, "This is a good subject; I bdieve that I 
can write an article on it." He needs to look at tiie topic 
from every angle. He ot^t to ask himself, "How wide- 
spread 13 the interefit in my subject? How much will it 
appeal to the average individual? What phases of it are 
likely to have the greatest interest for the greatest number 
of persons? " To answer these questions he must review 
the basic sources of pleasure and Batisfaction. , 

What Interests Readers. To interest readers is obvj- 
oUfily the prime object in all popular writing. The bsieib 
of interest in the news story, the special feature article, aud 
the short story is essentially the same. Whatever the 
average person likes to hear and see, whatever gives him 
pleasure and satisfaction, is what he wants to read about. 
In order to test all phases of a given subject from this point 
of view, a writer needs to keep in mind the fundamental 
sources of satisfaction. 
>/ Subjects and phases of subjects that attract readers 
may, for convenience, be divided into the foUowing classes, 
which, however, are not mutually exclusive: (1) timely 
topics, (2) unique, novel, and extraordinary persons, 
things, and events, (8) mysteries, (4) romance, (5) adven- 
ture, (6) contests for supremacy, (7) children, (8) animals, 
(9) hobbies and amusements, (10) familiar persons, places, 
and objects, (11) prominent persons, places, and objects, 
(12) matters involving the life, property, and welfare of 
others, (13) matters that affect the reader's own success 
and well-beii^. 

Timeliness. Though not absolutely essential, tuneU~ 
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mea is a valuable attribute of any subject. Readers like 
to feel that th^ are getting the latest facts and the newest 
ideas, in special feature articles as well as in the news. A 
subject need not be discarded, however, because it does not 
make a timely appeal. It may have interest in other re- 
spects sufficiently great to compensate for ito lack of time- 
liness. 

Many topics that at first glance seem quite unrelated to 
current activities are found on closer examination to have 
some aspects that may be brou^t into connection with 
timely interests. To a writer keenly alive to everythii^ 
that is going on in the world, most subjects will be found to 
have some bearing on what is uppermost in men's minds. 
Emphasis on that point of contact with current ideas wiH 
eive to the article the desired timeliness. 
' Novelty, When a person, object, or circumstance is 
imique, it arouses an unusual degree of interest. The first 
person to accomplish something out of the ordinary, the 
first event of its Hnd, the first of anything, arrests attention. 

Closely a^ssociated with the unique is the extraordinary, 
tlie curious. If not absolutely the only one of iia kind, a 
thing may still be sufficiently unusual to excite an unconb- 
mon degree of interest. Novelty has a perennial charm. 
Careful study of a subject is often necessaxy to reveal the 
novel and extraordinary phase of it that can best be em- 
phasized. 

'' Mysteries. The fascination for the human mind of 
whatever bafiles it is so well known that it scarcely needs 
elaboration. Mysteries, whether real or fictitious, pique 
curiosity. Even the scholar and the practical man of af- 
fabs find relaxation in the mystery of the detective story. 
Real life often furnishes events sufficiently mysterious to 
make a special feature story that rivals fiction. Unex- 
plained crimes and accidents; strange psychical phenom- 
ena, such as ghosts, presentiments, spiritism, and telepa- 
thy; baffling problems of the scientist and the inventor — 
all have elements of mystery that fascinate the average 
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'^tomance. The romance of real life is quite aa interest- 
ing as that of fiction. As all the world loves a lover, almost 
all the world loves a love story. The course of true love 
may ran smooth or it may not; in either case there is the 
romantic appeal. To find the romantic element in a topic 
is to discover a perennial source of attraction for all classes 
of,readers. 

Kidventure. Few in number are the persoofi who will 
not gladly escape from humdrum routine by losing them- 
selves in an exciting tale of adventure. The thrilling ex- 
ploits in real life of the engineer, the explorer, the soldier 
of fortune, the pioneer in any field, hold us spellbound. 
Even more commonplace experiences are not without an 
element of the adventurous, for life itself is a great adven- 
ture. Many special feature stories in narrative form have 
much the same interest that is created by the fictitious tale 
of adventure, 

'tlontests for Supremacy. Man has never lost his primi- 
tive love of a good fight. Civilization may change the 
form of the contest, but fighting to win, whether in love or 
politics, business or sport, still has a strong hold on all of 
us. Strikes, attempted monopolies, political revolutions, 
elections, championship games, diplomacy, poverty, are but 
a few of the stances that give zest to life. To portray 
dramatically in a special article the clash and conflict in 
everyday affairs is to make a well-nigh universal appeal. 

"^^dren. Because we live in and for our children, 
everything that concerns them comes close to our hearts. 
A child in a photo-drsma or in a news story is sure to win 
sympathy and admiration. The special feature writer 
cannot afford to neglect so vital a source of interest. 
Practical articles on the care and the education of children 
also have especial value for women readers. 
^Animals, Wild or tame, at lai^ or in captivity, ani- 
mals attract us either for their almost human intelligence 
or for their distinctively animal traits. There are few per- 
sons who do not like horses, dogs, cats, and other pets, and 
fewer still who can pass by the animal cages at the circus 
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or the "zoo." Huntii^, trapping, and fishing are voca- 
tions for some men, and sport for tnaQy more. The busi- 
ness of breeding horses and cattle, and the care of Uve 
' stock and poultry on the farm,- must not be overlooked in 
the search for subjects. The technical aspects of tbeee 
topics will interest readers of farm journals ; the more popu- 
lar phases of them make a wide general appeal. 

^Hobbies and Amusements. Pastimes and avocations 
may be counted good subjects. Moving pictures, thea- 
ters, music, baseball, golf, automobilesj amateur photog- 
raphy, and a host of hobbies and recreations have enough 
enthumastjc devotees to insure wide reading for special 
feature stories about them. 

'The Familiar. Persons whom we know, places that we 
constantly see, experiences that we have had again and 
f^ain, often seem commonplace enough, even when fa- 
miliarity has not bred contempt; but when they appear 
unexpectedly on the stage or in print, we greet them with 
the cordiality bestowed on the proverbial long-lost friend. 
Local news interests readers because it concerns people and 
places immediately around them. Every newspaper man 
understands the desirability of increasing the attractive- 
ness of a news event that happens elsewhere by finding 
"local ends," or by giving it "a local turn." For special 
(eature stories in newspapers, local phases are no less im- 
portant. But whether the article is to be published in a 
newspaper or a magazine, familiar persons and things 
should be "played up" prominently. 
•^ The Prominent. Many persons, places, and objects 
that we have never seen are frequently as real to us as are 
those that we see daily. This is because their names and 
their pictures have greeted us again and again in print. It 
is thus that prominent men and women become famihar to 
us. Because of their importance we hke to read about 
them. If a special feature article in any of its phases con- 
cerns what ia prominent, greater attractiveness can be given 
to it by "playing up" this point, be it the President of the 
United Stat^ or a well-known circus clown, Fifth Avenue 
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or the Bowery, the Capitol at Waahington or Coney Island, 
the Twentieth Century Limited or a Ford. 
/Life and Welfare of Others. Sympathy with our fellow 
beings and an instinctive recognition of our conamon hu- 
manity are inherent in moet men and women. Nowhere 
is thia more strikingly shown than in the quick and gener- 
ous response that comes In answer to every call for aid for 
those in distress. So, too, we like to know how others feel 
and think. We like to get behind the veil with which 
every one attempts to conceal his innermost thoughts and 
feelings. Our interest in the lives and the welfare of others 
finds expression in various ways, ranging from social serv- 
ice and self-sacrificing devotion to gossip and secret confi- 
dences. These extremes and all that hes between them 
abound in that "human Int^est" up9n which all editors 
insist. 

This widespread interest in others affords to the writer 
of special articles one of his greatest opportunities, not 
only for preparing interesting stories, but for arousing read- 
ers to support many a good cause. To create sympathy 
for the unfortunate, to encourage active social service, to 
point the way to poUtical reform, to show the advantages 
of better industrial conditions, to explain better business 
methods ^ all these are but a few of the helpful, construc- 
tive appeals that he may make effectively. 

He may create this interest and etir his readers to. action 
by either one of two methods : by exposing existing evils, 
or by showing what has been done to improve bad con- 
ditions. The exposm^ of evils in politics, business, and 
society constituted the "muck-raking" to which several of 
the popular monthly magazines owe their rise. Thia cru- 
sading, "searchlight" type of journalism has been largely 
superseded by the constructive, "sunUght" type. To ex- 
plain how reforms have been accomplished, or are being 
brought about, is construed by the best of the presenUday 
journals to be their special mission. 

Personal Success and Happiness. Every one is vitally 
concerned about his own prosperity and happiness. To 
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. make a success of life, do matter by what criterion we may 
/ measure that success, is our one all-powerful motive. Hap- 
piness, as the goal that we hope to reach by our svCc- 
cess, and health, as a prime requisite for its attainment, 
are also of great importance to every one of ub. How 
to make or save more money, how to do our work more 
easily, how to maintain our phjrsical well-being, how to 
improve ourselves mentally and morally, how to enjoy life 
more fully — that is what we all want to know. To the 
writer who will show us how to be "healthy, wealthy, and 
wise," we will give our undivided attention. 

Bu^ess and professional interests naturally occupy the 
larger part of men's thoughts, while home-maldi^ is the 
* chief work of most women. Although women are entering 
many fields hitherto monopolized by men, the home re- 
mains womim's peculiar sphere. The purchase and prep- 
aration of food, the buying and making of clothing, the 
management of servants, the care of children — these are 
the vital concerns of most women. They realize, however, 
that conditions outside the home have a direct bearing on 
home-makiog; and each year they are taking a more active 
part in civic affairs. Mattera of pubhc health, pure food 
legislation, the milk and the water supply, the garbage col- 
lection, the character of places of amusement, the public 
schools, determine, in no small degree, the success and 
happiness of the home-maker. 

Smce the dominant interests of men and women alike 
are their business and their home, the special writer should 
undertake to connect his subject as closely as possible with 
these interests. To show, for example, how the 'tariff, 
taxes, pubhc utility rates, price-fixing, legislation, and 
similar matters affect the business and home affairs of the 
average reader, is to give to these political and economic 
problems an interest for both men and women far in excess 
of that resulting from a more general treatment of them. 
The surest way to get the reader's attention is to bring the 
subject home to him personally. 

Of the importance of presenting a subject in such a man- 
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ner that the reader is led to see its applicatioD to himself 
and his own affairs, Mr. John M. Siddall, editor of the 



Every human being likes to see himself in reading matter — 
just as he likes to see hiinself in a. mirror. 

The reason so much reading matter is unpopular and never 
attracts a wide reading public lies in the fact that the reader sees 
nothing in it for lumself. Take an article, we '11 say, entitled 
"The Financial System of Canada." It looks dull, dOes n't it? 
It looks dull because you can't quit« see where it affects you. 
Now take an article entitled "Why it is easier to get rich in Can- 
ada than in the United States," That's difEerentI Your inter- 
est is aroused. You wonder wherein the Canadian has an ad- 
vantage ova* you. You look into the article to find out whether 
yoa can't get an idea from it. Yet the two articles may be ba«c- 
ally alike, differing only in treatment. One bores you and the 
other interests you. One bores you because it seems remote. 
the other interests you because the writer has had the skill to 
translate his facts and ideas into terms that are personal to you. 4 
The nunute you become personal in this world you become in- 



Combining Appeals. When the analysis of a topic 
ehowB that it pc^sesses more than one of these appeals, 
the writer may heighten the attractiveness of his story 
by developing several of the possibilities, simultaneously 
or successively. The chance discovery by a prominent 
pbjrsician of a simple preventive of infantile paralysis, 
for instance, would combine at least four of the elements 
of interest enumerated above. If such a combination of 
appeals can be made at the very beginning of the article, 
it is sure to command attention. 

Definiteness of Purpose. In view of the multiplicity of 
possible appeals, a writer may be misled into undertaking 
to do too many diverse things in a ^ngle article. A sub- 
ject often has so many different aspects of great interest 
that it is difficult to resist the temptation to use all of 
theni. If a writer yields to this temptation, the result may 
be a diffuse, aimless article that, however interesting in 
many details, fails to make a definite it 
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To avpid this danger, the writer must decide just what ' 
his purpose is to be. He must ask himself j "Wliat is my 
•aim in writing this article?" and, "What do I expect to ac- 
complish?" Only in this way will he clarify in his mind 
his reafion for writing on the proposed topic and the object 
to be attained. 

With a definitely formulated aim before him, he can de- 
cide just what material he needs. An objective point to 
be reached will give his article direction and will help him 
to stick to his subject. Furthermore, by getting his aim 
clearly in mind, he will have the means of determining, 
when the story is completed, whether or not he has accom- 
plished what he set out to do. 

In selecting material, in developing the article, and in 
testing the completed product, thCTefore, it is important to 
have a definitely formulated purpose. 
. Three General Aims. Every special article should ao- 
T complish one of three general aims : it should (1) entertun, 
or (2) inform, or (3) give practical guidance. 

The same subject and the same material may sometimes 
be so treated as to accconpliah any one of these three pur^ 
poses. If the writer's aim is merely to help readers pass a 
leisure hour pleasantly, he will "play up" those aspects of 
a topic that will afford entertainment and little or nothing 
else. If he desires to supply information that will add to 
the reader's stock of knowledge, he will present his facts in 
a manner c^culat«d to make his readers remonber what 
be has told them. If he proposes to give information that 
can be applied by readers to their own activities, he must 
include tiiose details that are necessary to any one who de- 
sires to make practical use of the information. 

When, for example, a writer is about to prepare an arti- 
cle, based on experience, about keeping bees on a small 
suburban place, he will find that he may write his story in 
any one of three ways. The difficulties experienced by the 
amateur bee-keeper in trying to handle bees in a small gar- 
, den could be ti;eated humorously with no other purpose 
iban to amuse. Or the keepii^ of bees under such circum- 
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stances might be described as aa intereBting example of 
enterprise on the part of a city man living in the suburbs. 
Or, in order to show other men and women similarly sit^ 
uated just how to keep bees, the writer might explain 
exactly what any person would need to know to attain 
success in such a venture. Just as the purpose of these 
articles would vary, so ihe material and the point of 
view would differ. 

V'Entertaining Articles. To furnish wholesome entert^n- 
ment is a perfectly legitimate end in special feature writ- 
ing. 'There is no reason why the humor, the pathos, the 
romance, the adventure, and mystery in life should not be 
presented in special feature stories for our entertainment 
and amusement, just as they are presetited for the same 
purpose in the short story, the drama, and the photo-play. 
Many readers find special feature stories with real persona, 
real places, and real circumstances, more entertainii^ than 
fiction. A writer with the ability to see the comedies and 
the tragedies in the events constantly happening about him, 
or frequently reported in the press, will never lack for Bub- 
jecta and material. 

Wholes(Hne Entertainment. The effect of entertainii^ 
stories on the ideas and ideals of readers ought not to be 
overlooked. According to the best journalistic standards, 
nothing should be printed that will «cert a demoralizing or 
unwholesome influence. Constructive journalism goes a 
step further when it insists that everything shall tend to 
be helpful and constructive. This practice applies alike 
to news stories and to special articles. 

These standards do not necessarily exclude news and 
special feature stories that deal with crime, scandal, and 
similar topics; but they do demand that the treatment of 
such subjects shall not be suggestive or offensive. I'o por- 
tray violators of the criminal or moral codes as heroes 
worthy of emulation; to gratify some readers' taste for the 
morbid; to satisfy other readers by exploitii^ sex — aU 
are alike foreign to the purpose of respectable journal- 
ism. No B^f-reepectiag writer will lend l^e aid of his 
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pen to such work, and no self-respecting editor will pub- 
lic it. 

To dettt- persons from cotnmitting Btmilar crimes and fol- 
lies should be the only purpose in writing on such topics. 
The thoughtful writer, therefore, must guard against the 
temptation to surround wrong-doers with the glamour of 
heroic or romantic adventiu-e, and, by eenlim^rtal treat- 
ment, to create sympathy for the undeserving culprit. 
Violations of law and of the conventions of society ought 
to be shown to be wrong, even when the wroi^-doer is 
deserving of some sympathy. This need not be done by 
moraUzing and editoriaJizing^, A much better way is to 
emphasize, as the results of wrong-doing, not only legal 
punishment and social ostracism, but the pai^ of a 
guilty conscience, and the di^race to the culprit and 
his family. 

A cynical or flippant treatment of serious subjects gives 
many readers a false and distorted view of life. Humor 
does not depend-on ridicule or satire. The fads and foibles 
of humanity can be good-naturedly exposed in humorous 
articles that have no sting. Although many topics may 
very properly be treated lightly, others demand a serious, ■ 
dignified style. 

The men and women whom a writer puts into his arti-] 
clee are not puppets, but real persons, with feelings not un-^ 
like bis own. To drag them and their personal affairs from 
the privacy to which th^ are entitled, and to give th«n 
undesired and needless pubhcity, for the sake of affording 
entertainment to others, often subjects them to great hu- 
miliation and suSering. The fact that a man, woman, or 
child has figured in the day's news does not necessarily 
mean that a writer is entitied to exploit such a person's 
private afEairs. "He must discriminate between what the 
pubhc is entitle3"to know and what an individual has 
a ngKt to keep private. Innocent wives, sweethearts, or 
children are not necessarily legitimate material for his ar- 
ticle because their husband, lover, or father has appeared 
in the news. The golden rule is the best guide for a 
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writer in Bucb cases. Lack of consideratioQ for the rights 
of others is the niarlf neither of a good writer nor of a 
true geotlemsn. Clean, wholesome special feature stories 
that present interesting phases of life accurately, and that 
show due consideration for the rights of the persons por- 
trayed, are quite as entertaining as are any others. 
>/lnfoniiatiTe Articles. Since many persons confine their 
readily largely to newspapers and magazines, they derive 
most of their information and ideas from these sources. 
Even persons who read new books rely to some extent on 
special articles for the latest information about current 
topics. Although most readers look to periodicals prima- 
rily for new, timely facts, they are also interested to find 
there biographical and historical material that is not di- 
rectly connected with current eventa. Every special fear 
ture writer has a great opportunity to furnish a large circle 
of readers with interesting and significant information. 

In analyring subjects it is necessary to discriminate be- 
tween significant and trivial facts. Some topics when 
studied will be found to contain little of real consequence, 
even though a readable article might be developed from 
the material. Other themes will reveal aspects that are 
both trivial and significant. When a writer undertakes to 
choose between the two, he should ask himself, "Are the 
facts worth remembering?" and, "Will they furnish food 
for thought?" In clarifying his purpose by such testa, he 
will decide not only what kind of information he desires to 
impart, but what material he must select, and from what 
point of view he should present it. 
/Articles of Practical Guidance. The third general pur- 
pose that a writer may have is to give his readers suffi- 
ciently explicit information to enable them to do for them- 
sdves what has been done by others. Because all persons 
want to know how to be more successful, they read these 
"how-to-do-something" articles with avidity. All of ua 
welcome practical suggestions, tactfully given, that can be 
apphed to our own activities. Whatever any one has done 
succeasfuUy may be so presented that others can learn how 
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to do it with equal success. Special feature articles fur* 
nish the best means of giving this practical guidance. 

In preparing a "how-to-do-something" article, a writer 
needs to consider the class of readers for which it is in- 
tended. A special feature story, for example, on how to 
reduce the cost of milk might be presented from any one 
of three points of view: that of the producw, that of ihe 
distributor, or that of the consumer. To be practical for 
dairy farmers, as producers of milk, the article would have 
to point out possible economies in keeping cows and hand- 
ling milk on the farm. To be helpful to milk-dealers, as 
distributors, it would concern itself with methods'of lower- 
ing the cost of selling and delivering milk in the city. To 
assist housewives, as consumers, the article would have to 
show how to economize in using milk in the home. An in- 
formative article for the general reader might take up all 
these phases of the subject, but an article intended to give 
pl^OiEltiical guidance should consider the needs of only one of 
theee three classes of persons. 

In many constructive articles of practical guidance, the 
writer's purpose is so successfully concealed that it may at 
first escape the notice of the average reader. By relating 
in detail, for example, how an actual enterprise was carried 
out, a writer may be able to give his readers, without their 
realizing it, all the information they need to accomplish a 
dmilar undertaking, ^^%en he analyzes such articles, the 
student should not be misled into thinking that the writer 
did not have the definite purpose of imparting practical 
information. If the same materia can be developed into 
an article of interesting information or into one of r-flftiml 
guidan ce, it is desirable to do the latter and, if necessary, 
to disguise the purpose. 

Jf Statement qf^Piupose. In order to define his purpose 
clearly and to keep it constantly before him, a writer will 
do well to put down on paper his exact aim in a single sen- 
tence. If, for example, he desired to write a constructive 
article about an Americanization pageant held in his home 
city on the Fourth of July, he might write out the state- 
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ment of his fum thus : " I desire to show how the Americani- 
zatioD of aUens may be encouraged in small industrial cen- 
ters of from 3000 to 20,000 inhabitants, by describing how 
the last Fourth of July Americanization pageant was or* 
ganized and carried. out in a typical Pennsylvania indus- 
trial town of fiOOO." 

Such a statement will assist a writer in selecting his ma- 
terial, in sticking to his subject, and in keeping to one 
point of view. Without this clearly formulated aim be- 
fore him, it is easy for him to dwell too long on some phase 
of the subject in which he is particularly interested or on 
which he has the most material, to the neglect of other 
phases that are essential to the accomplishment of his pur- 
pose. Or, failing to get his aim clearly in mind, he may 
jump from one aspect of the subject to another, without 
accomplishing anythii^ in particular. Many a newspaper 
and magazine article leaves a confused, hazy impression on 
the minds of readers because the writer failed to have a 
definite objective. 
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TYPES OF ARTICLES 

Methods of Treatment. After cboosiag a subject and 
formulating his piupose, a writer is ready to consider meth- 
ods of treatment. Again it is desirable to survey all the 
possibilities in order to choose the one method best adapted 
to his subject and his purpose. His chief consideration 
should be the class of readers that he desires to reach. 
Some topics, he will find, may be treated with about equal 
success in any one of several ways, while others lend them- 
selves to only one or two forms of presentation. By think- 
ing through the various possible ways of working out his 
subject, he will be able to decide which meets his needs 
most satisfactorily. 
^ E^K>^tion by Narration and Description. The com- 
monest method of developing a special feature article is 
that which combines narration and description with ex- 
position. The reason for this combination is not far to 
seek. The average person is not attracted by pure expo- 
ration. He is attracted by fiction. Hence the narra- 
tive and descriptive devices of fiction are employed advan- 
tageously to supplement expository methods. Narratives 
and descriptions also have the advantage of beii^ concrete 
and vivid. The rapid reader can grasp a concrete story or 
a word picture. He cannot so readily comprehend a more 
general explanation unaccompanied by specific examples 
and graphic pictures of persons, places, and objects. 

Narration and description are used effectively for the 
concrete examples and the specific instances by which we 
illustrate general ideas. The best way, for example, to 
make clear the operation of a state system of health insur- 
ance ia to relate how it has operated in the case of one or 
more persona affected. In explaining a new piece of ma- 
chinery the writer may well describe it in operation, to en- 
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able readers to visualize it and follow its motions. Since 
the reader's interest will be roused the more quickly if he 
is given tangible, concrete details that he can grasp, the 
examples are usually put first, to be followed by the 
more general explanation. Sometimes several examples 
are given before the explanatory matter is offered. Whole 
articles are often made up of specific examples and general- 
izations presented alternately. 

To explain the effects of a new anasthetic, for example, 
Mr. Burton J. Hendrick in an article in McClure's Maga- 
zine, pictured the scene in the operating-room of a hospital 
where it was being given to a patient, showed just how it 
was administered, and presented the results as a spectator 
saw them. The beginning of the article on stovaine, the 
new anesthetic, illustrating this method of exposition, 
follows: 

A few months tLgo, a small six-yearold boy was wheeled into 
the operating theater at the H<»pital for Ruptured and Crippled 
Cbiltb^n, in New York City. He was one of the several thousand 
children of the tenements who annually find their way into this 
great philanthropic institution, Buffering from what, to the lay 
mind, seems a hopelessly incurable injury or malformation. 
This particular patient had a crippled and paralyzed leg, and to 
restore ita usefulnefls, it was necessary to cut deeply into the heel, 
stretch the "Achilles tendon," and make other changes which, 
without the usual anesthetic, would involve excruciating euffer- 
ii^. According to the attendant nurses, the child belonged to 
the "noisy" class; that is, he was extremely sensitive to pain, 
screamed at the approach of the surgeon, and could be examined 
only when forcibly held down. 

As the child came into the operatii^ -room he presented an 
extremely pathetic figure — small, naked, thin, with a closely 
cropped head of black hair, and a fuce pinched and blanched witli 
fear. Surrounded by a fair-sized army of big, muscular surgeons 
and white-clothed nurses, and a gallery filled with a liundred or 
more of the leading medical men of the metropolis, he certainly 
seemed a helpless speck bf humanity with all the unknown forces 
of science and modem life arrayed gainst him. Under ordinary 
conditions he would have been etherized in an adjoming chamber 
and brought into the operating-room entirely unconscious. This 
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cripple, however, had been selected aa a favorable subject for an 
interestii^ experiment in modern eiii^ery, for he waa to undergo 
fOi extremely torturous operation in a state of full coosciousuees. 

Among tlie assembled surgeons was a la^e-fnuned, black 
moustached and black-haired, quick-moving, gypsy-like Ru- 
manian — Professor Thomas Jonneeoo, dean of the Medical De- 
partment of the University of Bucharest, and one of the leading 
men of his profession in Europe. Dr. Jonnesco, who had landed 
in New York only two days before, had come to the United 
States with a definite scientific purpose. This was to show 
American surgeons that the most difficult operations could be 
performed without pain, without loss of consciousness, and with- 
out the use of the familiar anesthetics, ether or chloroform. 
Dr. Jonnesco's reputation in itself assured him the fullest oppor- 
tunity of demonstrating his method in New York, and this six- 
year-old boy had been selected as an excellent test subject. 
' Under the gentle assurances of the nurses that "no one was 
goii^ to hurt" him, the boy assumed a sitting posture on the 
operatii^-table, with his feet dangfing over the edge. Then, at 
the request of Dr. Jonnesco, he bent his head forward until it al- 
most touched bis breast. This threw the child's back into the 
desired position — that of the typical bicycle "scorcher," — 
making each particular vertebra stand out sharply under the 
tight drawn skin. Dr. Jonnesco quickly ran his finger along the 
protuberances, and finally selected the space between the twelfth 
' dorsal and the first lumbar vertebrce — in other words, the space 
just above the small of the back. He then took an ordinary hy- 
podermic needle, and slowly pushed it through the skin and tis- 
sues until it entered the amaO opening between the lower and up- 
per vertebne, not stopping until it reached the open space just 
this side of the spinal cord. 

As the needle pierced the flesh, the little patient gave a sharp 
cry — the only sign of discomfiture displayed during the en- 
tire operation. When the hollow needle reached its destination, 
a few drops of a colorless liquid spurted out — the famous cere- 
bro-spinal fluid, the substance wMch, like a wateivjaeket, envel- 
ops the bnun and the spinal cord. Into this suae place Dr. Jon- 
nesco now introduced an ordinary sm^ical syringe, which he had 
previously filled with a pale yellowish liquid — the much-famed 
stovune, — and slowly emptied its contents into the region that 
immediately surrounds the spinal cord. 
^ For a few minutes the child retained hie futting poetute as if 
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nothing extraordinary had happened. Dr. Jonnesco patted him 
on the back and said a few pleaaant words in French, while the 
nurses and aa»stants chatted amiably in English. 

"How do you feel now?" the attending surgeon asked, after 
the lapse of three or four minutes. 

"All right," replied the boy animatedly, " 'cept that my leg 
feel like they was gtsng to sleep." 

The nurses now laid the patient down upon his back, throwii^ 
a handkerchief over his eyes, bo that he could not himself witness 
the Bubsequent proceedings. There was, naturally, much hold- 
ing of breath as Dr. Virgil P. Gibney, the operating surgeon, 
raised his knife and quickly made a deep incision in the heel of 
this perfectly conscious patient. From the child, however, there 
was not the shghtest evidence of sensation. 

"Didn't you feel anything, my boy?" asked Dr. Gibney, 
pausing. 

"No, I don't feel nothin'," came the response from under the 
handkerchief. 

An operation lasting nearly half an hour ensued. The deepest 
tissues were cut, the tendons were stretehed, the incision was 
sewed up, all apparently without the patient's knowledge. 

Some types of articles, although expository in purpose, 
are entirely narrative and descriptive in form. By relat- 
ing his own ^[periences in a confession story, for example, 
a writer may he able to show very clearly and interestingly 
the dangers of speculations in stocks with but small capi- 
tal. Personality sketches are almost always narrative and 
descriptive. 

' Many of the devices of the short story wiU be found use- 
ful in articles. Not only is truth stranger than fiction, but 
facts may be so presented as to be even more interesting 
than fiction. Conversation, characteiwlrawing, suspense, 
and other methods familiar to the writer of diort stories 
may be used effectively in special articles. Their applica- 
tion to particular types of articles is shown in the following 
pages. 

Special Types of Articles. Although there is no gener-l 
ally recognized classification of special feature articles, \ 
several distinct types may be noted, such as (1) the inter- 
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view, (2) the personal experience Btory, (3) the confesision 
article, (4) the "how-to-do-something" article, (5) the per- 
sonality sketch, (6) the narrative in the third person. 
These classes, it is evident, are not mutually exclusive, but 
may for convenience be treated separately. 
^ The Interview. Since the material for many articles is 
obtained by means of an interview, it is often convenient to 
put the major part, if not the whole, of the story in inter- 
view form. Such an article may consist entirely of direct 
quotation with a limited amoimt of explanatory material 
concerning the person interviewed; or it may be made up 
partly of direct quotation and partly of indirect quotation, 
combined with the necessary explanation. For greater 
variety it is advisable to alternate direct and indirect quo- 
tations. A description of the person interviewed and of 
his surroundinp, by way of introduction, gives the reader 
a distinct impression of the individual under characteristic 
conditions. Or some striking utterance of his may be 
"played up " at the beginning, to be followed by a picture of 
him and his surroundings. Interviews on the same topic with 
two or more persons may be combined in a single article. 

The interview has several obvious advantages. First, 
the spoken word, quoted verbatim, gives life to the story. 
The person interviewed seems to be talking to each reader 
individually. The description of him in bis surroundings 
helps the reader to see him as he talks. Second, events, 
explanations, and opinions given in the words of one who 
speaks with authority, have greater weight than do the 
assertions of an unknown writer. Third, the interview is 
equally effective whether the writer's purpose is to inform, 
to entertain, or to furnish practical guidance. Romance 
and adventure, humor and pathos, may well be handled 
in interview form. Discoveries, inventions, new processes, 
unusual methods, new projects, and marked success of any 
kind may be explained to advantage in the words of those 
responsible for these undertakings. 

In obtaining material for an interview story, a writer 
should bear in mind a number of pointe regarding inter- 
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viewing in general. First, in advanop of meeting the per- 
son to be interviewed, he should plan the series of ques- 
tions by which he hopes to elicit ttie desired information. 
"What would my readera aak this persoa if they had 
a chance to talk to hi'm about this Bubject?" he must 
ask himself. That is, his questions should be those that 
readers would hke to have answered. Since it is the an- 
swers, however, and not the questrons, that will interest 
readers, the questions in the completed article should be 
subordinated as much as possible. Sometunes they may 
be skillfully embodied in the replies; again they may be 
implied merely, or entirely omitted. In studying an inter- 
view article, one can generally infer what questions the in- 
terviewer used. Second, he must cultivate his memoiy bo 
that he can recall a person's exact words without taking 
notes. Most men talk more freely and easily when they 
are not reminded of the fact that what they are saying is 
to be printed. In interviewing, therefore, it is desu^ble to 
keep pencil and paper out of s^t. Third, munediately 
after leaving the person whom he has interviewed, the 
writer should jot down facts, figures, striking stat^nents, 
and anything else that he might forget. 

Exanqiles of the Interview Article, As a timely special 
feature story for Arbor Day, a Washington correspondent 
used the following interview with an expert as a means of 
giving readers practical advice on tree-plantit%: 

ARBOR DAY ADVICE 

Washington, April 1, — Three spadefuls of rich, pulverized 
earth will do more to make a young tree grow than a SO-minUte 
Arbor day address by the preaident of the school board and a pa- 
triotic anthem by the senior class, according to Dr. Furman L, 
Mulford, tree expert for the department of agriculture. 

Not that Dr. Mulford woiid abbreviate the ceremonies at- 
tendant upon Arbor day planting, but he thinks that they do not 
mean much unlesa the roots planted receive proper and constant 
care. For what the Fourth of July is to the war and navy depart- 
ments, and what Labor day is to the department of labor. Arbor 
day ia to.the department of agriculture. 
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While the foresti? bureau has concerned itself primarily with 
trees from the atandpoint of the timber supply, Dr. Mulford has 
been ""fifing a study of trees best adapted for atrects and cities 
generally. And nobody is more interested tlian he in what Arbor 
day signifies or how tress should be chosen and reared. 

" We need treee moet where our population is the thickest, and 
some trees, like some people, are not adapted to such a life," said 
Dr. Mulford. "For street or school yard planting one of the firet 
considerations is a hardy tree, ttiat can find nourishment under 
brick pavements ,or granite sidewalks. It must be one that 
branches high from the groimd and ought to be native to the 
country and climate. America has the prettiest native trees and 
shrubs in the world and it is true patriotism to recognize than. 

"For Southern states one of the prettiest and beat of shade 
trees is the laurel oak, and there will be thousands of them 
planted this sprii^;. It is almost an evergreen and is a quick 
growing tree. The willow oak is another. 

"A httle farther north the red oak is one of the most desirable, 
and in many places the swamp maple grows well, though this lat- 
ter tree does not thrive well in crowded cities. 

"Nothing, however, is prettier than the American elm when it 
reaches the majesty of its maturity and I do not believe it will 
ever cease to be a favorite. One thii^ against it, thoi^h, ia the 
'elm beetle,' a pest which is spreading and which will kill some of 
our most beau^ul trees unless spraying is consistently practised. 
Cliina berry trees, abundant in the South, and box elders, na- 
tive to a score of states, are quick growing, Ijut they reach matur- 
ity too soon and b^n to go to pieces." 

"What is the reason that so many Arbor day trees die?" Dr. 
Mulford was asked. 

"Usually lack of protection, and often lack of care m plant- 
htg," was the answer. "When the new tree begins to put out 
tender rootlets a child brushing against it or 'inspectii^' it too 
closely will break them off and it dies. Or stock will nip oS 
the new leaves and shoots and the result is the same. A frame 
around the tree would prevent this. 

"Then, often wild trees are too big when transplanted. Sudi 
trees have usually only a few long roots and so much of these an 
lost in transplantii^ that the lai^ trunk cannot be nourished 
by the remainder. With nursery trees the larger they are the 
better it is, for they have a lot of small roots that do not have to 
be cut oS. 
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""Fruit trees are seldom bo successful as shade trees, either 
inong a street or road or in a yard. In the first place their 
branches are too low and unless carefully pruned their shape is 
irregular. Then they are subject to so many pests that unless 
constant care is given them they will not bear a hatful of fruit a 

" On the other hand, nut trees are usually hardy and add much 
to the landscape. Pecan, chestnut, walnut and shaggy bark 
hickory are some of the more popular varieties," 

The first Arbor day was observed in Nebraska, which has 
fewer natural trees than any other state. This was in 1S72, and 
Kansas was the second to observe the day, falling into line in 
1875. Incidentally Kansas ranks next to Nebraska in dearth of 
trees. 

The Arbor day idea ori^nated with J. Sterling Morton, a Ne- 
braskan who was appointed secretary of agriculture by Cleve- 
land. Now every state in the Union recognizes the day and New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, Wis- 
consin and others have gotten out extensive Arbor day booklets 
givii^ information oonceming trees and birds; most of them even 
contain appropriate songs and poems for Arbor day programs. 

How an interview combined with a description of a per- 
Bon may serve to create sympathy for her and for the cause 
that she represents is shown in the following article, which 
was published anonymously in the Sunday magazine sec- 
tion of the Ohio State Journal. It was illustrated with two 
half-tone portraits, one of the young woman in Indian cos- 
tume, the other showing her in street dress. 

Just Like Pocahontas of 300 Years ^o 

" Oh, East U East and West is West, 
And never the two shall meet." 

BcT they may send messengers. Hark to the words of "One- 
who-does-things-well .' ' 

"I carry a message from my people to the Government at 
Washington," says Princess Galilolie, youngest daughter of 
John Ross, hereditary King of the "Forest Indiana," the Chero- 
kees of Oklahoma. "We have t>een a nation without hope. 
The land that was promised ua by solemn treaty, 'so loi^ as the 
grass should grow and the waters run,' has betoi taken from us. 
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It was barren and wild when we received it eeventr yeaiB ^o. 
Now it is rich with oil and cultivation, and the whites coveted 
our possessions. Since it was thrown open to settlers no Chero- 
kee holds sovereign rights as before, when it was his nation. We 
are outnumbered. I have come as a voice from my people to 
speak to the people of the Eastern States and to those at Wash* 
iugton — most of all, if I am permitted to do so, to la^ our 
wrongs before the President's wife, in whose veins glows the blood 
of the Indian." 

Only nineteen is this Indian princess — this twentieth centmy 
Pocahontas — who travels far to the seats of the mighty tor ber 
race. 

She is a tall, slim, stately ffxl itcsn the foothills of the Ozarks, 
from Tahlequah, former capital of the Cherokee Nation. She 
aays she is proud of every drop of Indian blood tiiat flows in her 
veins. But her sMn is fair as old ivory and she is a college girl — 
a ^l of the times to her finger-tips. 

"When an Indian goes through college and returns to his or her 
people," she says with a smile, "they say, 'Back to the blanket!' 
We have few blankets among the Cherokees in Tahlequah. I am 
the youngest of mne children, and we are all of us college grad- 
uates, ae my father was before us." 

He is John Rosa 3d, Chief of the Cherokee Nation, of mingled 
Scotch and Indian blood, in descent from "Cooweeakowee," John 
Ross I., the rugged old Indian Kii^ who held out against Andrew 
Jackson back in 1838 for the ancient rights of the Five Nations to 
their Lands along the Southern Atlantic States. 

She sat back on the broad window seat in the sunlight. Be- 
yond the window lay a bull's-eye view of New York housetops, 
the white man's permanent tepee. Some spring birds alighted on 
a nearby telephone wire, sending out twittering mating cries to 
each otter. 

"They moke ms want to go home," she siud with a swift, ex- 
jneefive gesture. " But I will stay until the answa- comes to us. 
Do you faiow what they have c^ed me, the old men and women 
who are wise — the full-bloods? Galilolie — 'One-who-does- 
thing^w^.' With us, when a name is given it is one with a 
meaning, sometbii^ the child must grow to in fulfillment. So I 
fed I must not fail them now." 

"You see," she went on, lifting her chin, "it is we young half- 
bloods who must carry the strength and honor of our people to 
the world so it may understand us. All our Uvea we have been 
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told tales Iqr tlie old men — how our people were driven from 
their homes by the Govenunent, how Gen. Wmfield Scott's sol- 
diers came down into our quiet villages and ordered the Indiana 
to go forth leaving everything behind them. My great-grand- 
father, the old King Cooweeskowee, with hia wife and children, 
paused at the 6rst hilltop to look back at his home, and already 
the wlutes were moving idto It. The house is stiU standing at 
Rossnlle, Ga. Do you know what the old people tell ua children 
when we wish we could go back there? " Her eyes are half closed, 
her lips compressed as she says slowly, thrillingly; "They tell 
us it is easy to find the way over that ' Tr^ of Tears/ that through 
the wilderness it is blazed with the gravestones of those who were 
too weak to march. 

" That waa seventy years i^jo, in 1838, The Government prom- 
ised to pay amply for all it took from us, our homes and lands, 
cattle — even furniture. A treaty was made solemnly between 
the Indiana and the United States that Oklahoma should be theuv 
' as long as the grass should grow and the waters run.' 

"That meant perpetuity to us, don't you see?" She makes her 
points with a directness and simplidty that should disarm even 
the diplomatic suavity of Uncle Sam when he meets her in Wash- 
ington. "Year after year the Cherokees waited for the Govern- 
ment to pay. And at last, three years ago, it came to us — ' 
J133. 19 to each Indian, seventy-eight years after the removal from 
Geor^ had taken place. 

"Oil was discovered after the Indians had taken the wilderness 
lands in Oklahoma and reclaimed them. It was as if God, in 
reparation for the wrongs inflicted by whites, had ^ven us the 
riches of the earth. My people grew rich from their wells, but 8 
way vaa found to bind their wealth so they could not use it. It 
was said the Indians were not fit to handle thdr own money." 

She lifts eyebrows and shoulders, her hands clasped before her 
tightly, as if in silent resentment of their impotence to help. 

"These are the ttungs I want to tell; first our wrongs and then 
our colomzation plan, for which we hope so much if the Govern- 
ment will grant it. We are outnumbered since the land was opened 
up and a mass of 'aooners,' as we call them — squatters, clahn- 
ers, settlers — swarmed in over our borders. The Government 
again offered to pay us for the land they took back — the land 
that was to be ours in perpetuity 'while the grass grew and the 
waters ran.' We were told to file our claims with the whites. 
Some of UB did, but ^^t hundred of the full-bloods went back 
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forty milea into the foothills under the leadership of Red Bird 
Smith. They refuse to sell or to accept the Goveminent money 
for their valuable oil lands. To appease justice, tlie Govern- 
ment allotted them lands anyway, in their absence, and paM 
the money for their old property into the banks, where it lies un* 
touched. Red Bird and his 'Night Hawks' refuse to barter over 
a broken treaty. 

"Ah, but I have gone up alone to the old men there." Her 
voice softens. "They will talk to me because I am my father's 
dai^ter. My Indian name means 'One-who-does-thii^s-well.' 
80 if I go to them they tell me thdr heart longings, what they ask 
for the Cherokee. 

"And I shall put the message, if I can, bef(a« our President's 
wife. Perhaps she will help." 

-^CThe Personal E^>erieiice Article. A writer's own ex- 
periences, given under hia name, under a pseudonym, or in 
anonymous form, can eeisily be made interestii^ to others. 
Told in the first person, such stories are realistic and coo- 
Tincing. The pronoun " I " liberally sprinkled through the 
Btory, as it must be, gives to it a personal, intimate charac- 
ter that most readers like. Conversation and description 
of persons, places, and objects may be included to advan- 
tage in these personal narratives. 

The possibilities of the personal experience story are as 
great as are those of the interview. Besides serving as a 
vehicle for the writer's own experiences, it may be em- 
ployed to give experiences of others. If, for example, a 
person interviewed objects to having his name used, it ia 
possible to present the material obtained by the interview 
in the form of a personal experience story. In that case 
the article would have to be published without the writer's 
name, since the personal experiences that it records are 
not his own. Permission to present material in a personal 
experience story should always be obtained from the indi- 
vidual whose experiences the writer intends to use. 

Articles designed to give practical guidance, to show 
readers how to do something, are particularly effective 
when written in the first person. If these "how-to-do- 
Bometbing" articles are to be most useful to readers, the 
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conditions under which the personal experience waa ob- 
tained must be fairly typical. Personal experience articles 
of this type are very popular in women's magazines, agri- 
cultural journals, and publications that appeal to business 
men. 

Ezan^les of the Personal Experience Story. The op- 
portunities for service offered to women by small daily 
newspapers are set forth in the story below, by means of 
the personal experiences of one woman. The article was 
published in the Wotnan'a Home Companion, and was il- 
lustrated by a half-tone reproduction of a wa^ drawii^ of 
a youi^ woman seated at her desk in a newspaper office. 

" They Call Me the ' Hen Editor ' " 

The Story of a Small-Town Newspaper Woman 

Bt SADIE L. MOSSLEB 

"What do you Btay buried in thia bui^ for? Why, look how 
jrou dnidgel and what do you get out of it? New York or some 
other big city is the place for you. There's where you can become 
famous instead of being a newspaper woman in a one-horse town." 

A big city newspaper man was talking. He waa in our town on 
an assignment, and he was idling away spare time in our office. 
Before I could answer, the door opened and a snail girl came to 
my desk. 

"Say," she said, "Mama told me to come in here and thank 
you for that piece you put in the paper about us. You ought to see 
the eatin's folks has brought us I Heaps an' heaps! And Ma 'a 
got a job serubbin' three stores," 

The story to which she referred was one that I had written 
about a family left fatherless, a mother and three small children 
in real poverty. I had written a plain appeal to the home people, 
with the usual results. 

" That," I said, " is one reason that I am staying here. 
Maybe it is n't fame in big letters Bpied to an article, but it 'a 
another kmd." 

His face wore a queer expression; but before he could retort 
another caller appeared, a well-dressed woman. 

" What do you mean," she declared, "by putting it in the paper 
that I served light refreshments at my party?'' ^ 
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"Wasn't it BO? " I meekly inquired. 

"Not" she thundered. "I served ice cream, c^e and coffee, 
and that makes two couiseB. See that it la right itext time, ot 
we'll stop the paper." 

Here my visitor lai^hed. " I BUppoee that 'a another reason 
for your staying here. When we write anything about a pCT- 
Bon we don't have to see them agiun and hear about it." 

"But," I replied, "that's the very reason I cling to the small 
town. I want to see the people about whom I am writing, and 
live with them. That 's what brings the rewards in our business. 
It 's the personal side that makes it worth while, the real living <4 
a newspaper instead of merely writing to fill its columns." 

In many small towns women have not heretofore been overly 
welcome on the staS of the local paper, for the small town is es- 
sentially conservative and suspicious of change. This war, how- 
ever, is chan^ng all that, and many a woman with newspaper am- 
bitions will now have her chance at home. 

Fot ten years I have been what may be classified as a small- 
town newspaper woman, serving in every capacity from sodety 
reporter to city and managing editor. During this time I have 
been tempted many times to go to fields where national fame and 
a larger salary awaited those who won. But it was that latter 
part that held me back, that and one other factor: "Those who 
won," and "What do they get out of it more than I?" 

It is generally conceded that for one woman who succeeds in 
the metropolitan newspaper field about ten fail before the vicissi- 
tudes of city life, the orders of manafpng editors, and the merd- 
less grind of the big city's working world. And with those who 
succeed, what have they more than 1 7 They sign their mimea to 
articles; they receive big salaries ; they are famous — as such fame 
goes. Why is a Engned name to an article necessary, when every- 
one knows when the paper comes out that I wrote the artJcle? 
What does national fame mean compared with the fact that the 
local laws of the "Society for the Prevention d Cruelty to Ani- 
mals " were not being enforced and that I wrote stories that reme- 
died this condition? 

I began newspaper life as society reporter of a daily paper In a 
Middle-Western town of ten thousand inhabitants. Tliat is, I 
supposed I was going to be society reporter, but before very long 
I found myself doing police assignments, sport, editing telegraph, 
and whatever the occasion demanded. 

I suppose that the beginnings ot everyone's businesB life always 
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remun vivid memories. The first mcraing I repeated for work 
at seven o'clock. Naturally, no one was in the front office, as tbe 
newa department of a Hmall-town newspaper of&ce is sometimes 
called. I was embamtaaed imd nervous, and sat anxiously await- 
ing the arrival of the city editor. In five minutes he gave me suffi- 
cient instnictiona to last a year, but the only one I remember was, 
"Ask all the questions you c&n think of, and don't let anyone 
bluff you out of a story." 

My first duty, and one that I performed every morning for 
sevffl^ years, was to "make" an early mOTning train connecting 
with a lai^ city, forty miles away. It was no easy task to ap- 
proach strangers and ask their names and destination; but it was 
all good experience, and it taught me how to approach people and 
to ask personal questions without being rude. 

During my service as society reporter I learned much, so much 
that I am convinced there is no work in the smalln towns better 
suited to women. Any gjrl who is bright and quick, who knowa 
the ethics of being a lady, can hold tills position and make better 
money at it than by teaching or clerking. 

Each (fade, they say, has its tricks, and ixaag a society reporter 
is no exception. In towns of from one tlK>uaand to two thou- 
sand inliabitants, the newa that Mrs. X. is going to pve a party 
spreads rapidly by that system of wireless telegraphy that excels 
the Marooni — neighborhood gossip. But in the larger towns it 
is not BO easy. In "our town," whenever there is a party the ice 
cream is ordered from a certain confectioner. Daily he permitted 
us to see his order book. If Mrs. Jones ordered a quart (tf ice 
cream we knew that she was only having a treat for the family. 
If it were two quarts or more, it was a party, and if it was ice 
cream in molds, we knew a big formal function was on foot. 

Society reporting is a fertile field, and for a long time I had be^i 
thinking that society columns were too dull. My ideal of a news- 
paper is that every department should be edited so that everyone 
would read all the paper. I knew that men rarely read the social 
column. One day a man said to me that he always called his wife 
his better judgment instead of his better half. That appealed to 
me as printable, but where to put it in the paper? Why not in 
my own department? I did so. That night when the paper 
came out everyone clamored to know who the man was, for I had 
merely written, " A man in town calls hia wife lus better judgment 
instead of his better half." 

Ilien I decided to make the 8o<dety dfpartmeat a reflection <tf 
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oar duly life and aayingB. In ordar to get these in I used the ini- 
tials of my title, "8. R." I neva used names, but I always man- 
aged to identify my persons. 

As one might expect, I brought down a storm about my head. 
Many persons took the hints for themselves when they were not 
so intended, and there were some amusii^ results. For instance, 
when I said in the paper that " a certain man in a down-town store 
has perfect manners," the next day twelve men thanked me, and 
I received four boxes of candy as expressions of gratitude. 

There were no complunts about the society column bdng dull 
after this; everyone read it and laughed a( it, and it was quoted 
in many exchaiiges. Of course, I was careful to hurt no one's 
feelings, but I did occasionally have a little good-natured fun at 
the expense of people who would n't mind it. little personal 
por^raphs of this sort must never be malidous or mean — if ibe 
paper is to keep its friends. 

Of all my newspaper experience I like best to dwell on the so- 
dety reporting; but if I were to advance I knew that I must 
take on more respondbility, so I became city editor of anothtt 
paper. I was virbially mana^i^ editor, for the editor and owner 
vas a politician and was away much of the time. It was then 
that I began to realize the responsibility of my pwdtion, to grap- 
ple with the problem of dealing fturly both with my employer 
and the public. The daily life with its varying incidents, the big 
dvic issues, the stories to be handled, the rights of the advertis- 
ers to be conddered, the adjusting of the news to the business 
department — all these were brou^t before me with a powoM 
clarity. 

When a woman starts on a dty paper she knows that there are 
linotypes, presses and otlier machinery. Often she has seen them 
WOTk; but her knowledge of "how" they wM-k is generally vague. 
It waa on my third day as city editor that I realized my woeful 
ignorance of the newspaper business from the mech^ca] view- 
point. I had just arrived at the office when the foreman came to 
my desk. 

"Say," he stud, "we did n't get any stuS set last night. Power 
was off. Better come out and pick out the plate you want to 
fill with." 

What he meant by the power beii^ off I could understand, and 
perforce I went out to select the plate. He handed me long slabs 
of plate matter to read. Later I learned that printed copies of 
the plate are sent for sdectioD, but in my ignorance I took up the 
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slabs and tried to read the type. To my astoiuBhinent it was all 
backward, and I found myself wondenng if it were a Chinese 
feature trtory, finally I threw myself on his mercy and told him 
to select what he chose. As I left the compoaiag-room I heard 
him say to one of the printers: "That's what comes (tf the hoes 
hiring a hen editor." 

Shortly after noon a linotype operator came to me with his 
hands full of copy. 

"If you want any of this dope in the paper," he said, "you'll 
have to grab off a paragraph here and there. My machine 's got 
a bad squirt, and it 'II take an hoiir or more to fix it." 

Greek, al! Greekl A squirt! I was too busy "grabbing oQ" 
paragraphs to mvestigate ; but then and there I resolved to pene- 
trate all these mysteries. I found the linotype operator eager to 
show me bow his machine works, and the foreman was glad to 
take me around and instruct me in his department and also in 
the pressroom. I have had trouble vitii printers since; but in 
the end they had to admit that the "hen editor" knew what 
she was talkii^ about. 

There is a great cry now for woman's advancement. If the 
women are hunting equality as their goal let them not seek out the 
crowded, hostile cities, but remain in the smaller places where 
their work can stand out distinctly. A trite phrase expresses it 
that a newspaper is the "voice of the people." What better 
than that a woman should set the tune for that voice? 

Equality with meni I sit at my desk looking out ova the 
familiar home scene. A smell of fresh ink comes to me, and a 
paper just off the press is slapped down on my desk. 

"Lookl" saya the foreman. "We got out some paper to- 
day, didn't we?" 

"Wet" How 's that for equality? He has been twenty years 
at his trade and I only ten, yet he includes me. 

When I am tempted to feel that my field is limited, my tools 
crude, and my work unbonored and unsung, I recall a quota- 
tion I read many years ago, and I will place it here at the end of 
the "hen editor's" uneventful story. 

Back before my mind floats that phrase, "Buried in this burg." 
If a person has ability, will sot the world learn it? 

"If a man can write a better book, preach a better sermon, or 
dug a more glorious song than his neighbor, though he build his 
house in the woods, the world mill make a beaten path to his 
door." 
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That a personal experience story may be utilized to 
show readers how to do something is demoD3tFa.ted in the 
followii^ article taken from The Designer. It was illua- 
trated by a half-tone made from a wash drawii^ of one 
comer of the burlap room. 

A Bedroom in Burlap 
The MoBt Satisfactory Room In Our Bungalow 

bt katherine van dorn 

OuB burlap room is the show room of our bungalow. Visitors 
ore guided through the living-room, the bedroom, the sleepii^- 
porch and tdtcfaen, and allowed to express their delight and satis- 
faction while we wait with bat«d breath for the grand surprise to 
be given them. Then, when they have concluded, we say: 

" But you should see our burlap room I " Then we lead the way 
up the stairs to the attic and aguu stand and wait. We know 
what is coming, and, as we revel in the expressions of admiration 
evoked, we agm dechum with enormous pride: "We made it 
all ourselves!" 

There is a solid satLdaction in making a room, especially for an 
amateur who hardly expects to undertake room-making as a pro- 
fession. We regard our room as an original creation produced by 
our own genius, not likely to be duplicated in our personal experi- 
ence. It grew in this wise: 

When we came to the bungalow last spring the family numbered 
timee instead of the two of the year before. Now number three, 
a healthy and bouncing young woman, necessitated a "sleeping 
in" maid if her parents were ever to be able to detach themselves 
from her person. We had never had a sleeping-in maid at the 
hui^alow before and the problem of where to put her was a seri- 
ous one. We well knew that no self-respecting [servant would 
condescend to sleep in an attic, although the attic was cool, aiiy 
and c<xnfortable. We rather thought, too, that the maid might 
despise us if we gave her the bedroom and took up our quarters 
under the rafters. It would be an easy enough matter for car- 
penters and plasterers to put a room in the attic, but we lacked 
the money necessary for such a venture. And so we puzzled. 
At first we thought of curtains, but the high winds which visit 
us made curtuns impracticable. Then we thought of tacking 
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thfl curtfuuB b^ and bottcmij and from this the idea evolved. 
The carpenter whom we consulted proved to be amenable to 
BUggeetion and agreed to put us up a framework in a day. We 
helped. We outlined the room on the floor. This took two strips 
of wood about one and a half by two inches. The other two sides 
of the room were formed by the wall of the attio and by the 
meeting place of the roof and floor — that is, there was in real- 
ity no fourth wall; the room simply ended where 9oor and roof 
met. Two strips were nailed to the rafters in positions umilar 
to those ou the floor, and then an upright strip was inserted 
and nailed fast at intervals of every three feet. Thia distance 
was decided by the fact that curtain materials usually come a 
yard wide. For a door we used a discarded screen-door, which, 
having been denuded of the bits of wire clinging to it, answered 
the purpose very well. The door completed the skeleton. 

We used a b^utiful soft blue burlap. Tacking on proved a 
more difficult matter tJian we had anticipated, owing to the fact 
that our carpenter had used cypress for the framework. We 
stretched the material tout and then tacked it fast with sharp- 
pointed, large-headed brass tacks, and while inserting these we 
measured oarofully the distances between the tacks in order to 
keep this tarimming uniform. The two walls supplied by the 
framework were quickly covered, but tiie rough wall of the attio 
necessitated some cutting, as we had to tack the burlap to the up- 
ri^ts and these had not been placed with yard-wide material in 
view. Above the screen-door frame was a hiatus of apace running 
up into the peak. The carpenter had thoughtfully run two strips 
up to the roof and tins enabled us to All in by cutting and turning 
in the cloth. A corresponding apace above the window received 
umilar treatment. Then we covered the inner surface of the 
screen door and we had a rocan. 

But we were far from satisfied. The room looked bare and 
crude. We bou^t a can of dark-oak stain and gave the floor a 
coat and thia improved naatters so much that we stmned the wood 
viaible on the door frame and about the window. Having finished 
this, we aaw the need of doing aomething for the ceiling. The 
ceiling was merdy the inner surface of the roof. The builders had 
made it of boards of varying sizes, the rafters were rough and 
splintery and there were myriads of nails aticking through every- 
where. It looked a hopeieas task. But we bought more stain 
and went to work. Before beginning we covered our predous 
blue walls with newspapers, donned oui ddeet dothea and apeead 
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papers well orer the floor. It was well that we ^d. The stuuing 
WW zu>t difficult work but the nails made it splashy and we were 
pretty well spotted when we finished. 

But when we did finish we felt compensated, lite nails had 
become invisible. The dull blue walls with their bright braes 
trimming, the soft brown floor and the stoned, raftered roof 
made the room the most attractive in the house. We could not 
rest, although the hour was late and we were both tired, until 
we had furnished it. We put in a couple of small rugs, a brass 
bed, and a white bureau. We hung two pictures securely upon 
^ uprighte of the skeleton. We added a couple of chahs and 
a rack fw clothing, put up a white madras curtun at the win- 
dow, and regarded the effect with the utmoet satisfaction. The 
room answered the purpose exactly. The burlap was thick enough 
to act as a screen. It was possible to see movement through it, 
but not form. It insured privacy and still permitted the aii to 
pass throu^ t<x ventilation. As a finishing touch we screwed a 
knob on the outside of the door, put a brass hook on the inade 
and went downstairs to c6unt the cost. 

As a quick and inezpen^ve method of adding to the number of 
RXHns in one's house, the mftlring of a buriap ro<»n is without an 
equal. The idea is not patented, and we who dean ourselves its 
creat<K8, are only too happy to send it on, in the hope that it may 
be of service to scane other puzzled householder who is wondeiiDg 
vhete to put an added family member. 
"A The Confesdon Story. Closely akin to the persoiial ex- 
perience article is the so-called "confeBsion story." Usu- 
ally published anonymously, confession etories may reveal 
more personal and intimate experiences than a writer 
would ordinarily care to give in a signed article. Needless 
to say, most n^ers are keenly interested in such revela- 
tions, even thoi^ they are made anonymously. Like 
personal experience stories, they are told in the first person 
with a libenil use of the pronomi " I." 

A writer need not confine himself to his own experiences 
for confession stories; he may obtain valuable material for 
them from others. Not infrequently his name is attached 
to these articles accompanied ^y the statement that the 
confession was "transcribed," "taken down," or "re* 
corded" by the writer. 
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Conditions of life in classes of society with which (he 
reader is not familiar may be brought homB to him throi^ 
the medium of the confession story. It may be made the 
means of arousing interest in questions about which the 
average reader cares little. The average man or woman, 
for example, is probably little concerned with the problem 
of the poorly paid college professor, but hundreds of thou- 
sands doubtless read with interest the leading article in an 
JBsae of the Saiurday Evening Po8( entitled, "The Pressure 
on the Professor." This was a confession story, which did 
not give the author's own experiences but appeared as 
"Transcribed by Walter E. Weyl." This article was ob- 
viously written with the purpose, skillfully concealed, of 
calling attention to the hard lot of the underpaid professor. 

Constructive criticism of existing conditions may be suo- 
cessfuUy embodied in the form of a confession article that 
describes the evila as they have been experienced by one 
individual. If the article is to be entirely effective and 
just, the experience of the one person described must be 
fairly typical of that of others in the same situation. In 
order to show that these experiences are characteristic, the 
writer may find it advant^eous to introduce facts and fig- 
ures tending to prove that his own case is not an isolated ex- 
ample. In the confession article mentioned above, "The 
Pressure on the Professor," the assistant professor who 
makes the confession, in order to demonstrate that hia own 
case is typical, cites statistics collected by a colleague at 
Stanford University giving the financial status of 112 
assistant professors in various American universities. 

Confessions that show how faults and personal difficul- 
ties have been overcome prove helpful to readers laboring 
under similar troubles. Here again, what ia related should 
be typical rather than exceptional;' 

Examples of the Confession Stoiy. That an intimate 
account of the financial difficulties of a young couple as 
told by the wife, may not only make an interesting stoiy 
but may serve as a warning to others, is shown in the con- 
fession story below. Signed "F. B.," and illustrated with 
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a pen and ink sketch of the couple at work over tbdr ae- 
counts, it was printed in Every Week, a popular illustrated 
periodical formerly published by the Crowell Publishing 
Company, New York. 

The Things We Learned to Do Without 

Wd were married witiiin a month of our commenoranent, aft^ 
three years of courtship at a big Middle West utUT^wty. Look- 
ing back, it seems to me that rich, tumultuous ooll^^ life oi ours 
vas wholly pagan. All about us was the free-handed atmosphere 
of "easy money," and in our "crowd" a tacit implication that a 
good time was one of the primary necessities of life. Such were 
our ideas when we married on a salary of one hundred dollars a 
month. We took letters of introduction to some of the "smart" 
people in a suburb near Chicago, and they proved so del^tfolly 
cordial that we settled down among them without stoppii^ to 
consider the discrepancies between their ways and our income. 
We were put up at a small country club — a simple aSair enough, 
comparatively speaking — that demanded six weeks' salary in ini- 
tial duesand much more in actual subsequent expense. "Ev^y- 
body" went out for Saturday golf and stayed for dinner and 
daninng. 

By f^ tiiere was m working operation a dinner dub d the 
"younger married set," as our local column in the city papeis 
called UB,'an afternoon bridge club; and a small theato- club that 
went into town every fortnight for dinner and a show. Costty 
little amusements, but hardly more tlian were due charmii^ 
young people of our opportunities and tastes. I think that was 
our attitude, although we did not admit it. In Septemb^ we 
rented a "smart" httle apartment. We had planned to fumish 
it by means of several generous checks which were family contri- 
butions to our array ot wedding gifts. What we did was to buy 
the furniture on the instalment plan, agredng to pay twenty dcrf- 
lars a month till the bill was settled, and we put the furniture 
money into running expenses. 

It was the beginning of a custom. They gave most generously, 
that older generation. Visiting us, Max's mother would sUp a 
bill into my always empty purse when we went sht^pii^; or 
mine would drop a gold piece into my top bureau drawer for me 
to find aft^ she had gone. And there were alwsys checks for 
UrUidaya. 
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Everything went into running expenses; yet, in spite of it, our 
expenses ran quite sway. Max said I was " too valuable a woman 
to put into the kitchen," bo we hired a maid, good-humoredly 
^ving her carie blaTiche on the grocery and meat market. Our 
billa, for all our dining out, were enormous. There were clothes, 
too. Max delighted in silk socles and tulored shirts, and he 
ordered hia monogramed cigarettes by the thousand. My own 
taste ran to expensive Uttle hate. 

It is hardly necessary to recount the det^s. We had our first 
tremendous quarrel at the end of six months, when, in spite of our 
furniture money and our birthday checlcs, we found ourselves two 
hundred and fifty doiiars in debt. But as we cooled we decided 
tbaA there was Dotliing we could do without; we could only bo 
"more careful." 

Every month we reached that same conclusion. There was 
nothing we could do without. At the end of the year on a 11200 
salary we were $700 behind; eight months later, after our first 
baby came, we wem over a thousand — and by that time, it 
seemed, permanently estrai^ed. I actually was carrying out a 
threat of separation and stripping the apartment, one morning, 
when Max came back from town and sat down ia discuss matters 
with me. 

A curious labyrinthine disdisdon it was, winding from recrim- 
inations and flat admissions that our marriage was a failure and 
our love was dead, to the most poignant memories of our engage- 
ment days. But its central point was Max's detached insistence 
that we make marri^e over into a purely utilitarian aSair. 

"Man needs the decencies of a home," be said over and over. 
" It does n't do a fellow any good with a firm like mine to have 
them know he can't manage liis affairs. And my firm is the kind 
of firm Iwant to work tcs. This next year is important; and if I 
spend it drag^ng ttmiugh a nasty divorce business, knowing that 
everybody Itnows, I'll be about thirty per cent efficient. I'm 
wilting to admit that marriage — even a frost like ours — ia use- 
ful. Will you?" 

I had to. My choice rested between going home, where there 
were two younger sisters, or leaving the baby somewhere and 
striking out for myself. 

"It seems to me," said Max, talcing out his pencil, "that if two' 
reasonably clever people can put their best brain power and eight 
hours a day into a home, it might amount to something sometime. 
The tiling resolves itself into a choice between the things we can 
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do without and fhe ttuiigs we can't. We 'U list them. We can't 
do mthout three meals andaroof;but there must be eomething." 

"You can certtunly give up silk socks and cigarettes," I said; 
and, surprisingly, on this old sore point between us Max agreed. 

"You can give up silk stockings, then," be said, and put them 
down. Silk socka and silk stockingsl Out of all possible 
economies, they were the only thin^ that we could think of. 
Finally — 

" We could make baby an excuse, " I aeid, "and never get out to 
the dub till very late — after dinner — and stay just for the 
dancing. And we could get out c^ the dinner club and the theater 
bunch. Only, we ought to have some fun." 

"You can go to matinSea, and tell me about them, so we can 
talk intdl^ntly. We'll say we can't leave the kid nights — " 

" We can buy m^^ines and read up on plays. We '11 talk well 
enough if we do that, and people won't know we have n't been. 
Put down: ' Magazines for plays.' " 

He did it quite seriously. Do we seem very amusing to you? 
So anxious lest we should betray our economies — so impressed 
with our social "position" and what people might thinki It is 
funny enough to me, looking back ; but it was bitter business then. 

I set myself to plajdng the devoted and absorbed young mother. 
But it was a long, long time before it became the sweetest of reali- 
ties. Icried the first tune I refused a bridge game to "staywith 
baby"; and I carried a sore heart those long spring afternoons 
when I pushed his carriage conspicuously up and down the avenue 
while the other women motored pest me out for tea at the club. 
Yet those long walks were the best thing that ever happened to me. 
I had time to think, for one thing; and I gained splendid he^th, 
losing the superfluous flesh I was banning to carry, and the 
headaches that usually came after days of lunching and bridge 
and dinii^. 

I fell into the habit, too, of going around by the market, merely 
to have an objective, and buying the day's supplies. The firsf 
month of that habit my bills showed a decrease of S16.47. I shall 
always remember that sum, because it is certMnly the biggest 
I have ever seen. I began to aak the prices of things; and I made 
my first faint effort at applying our game of substitution to the 
food problem, a thing which to me is still one of the most fasci- 
nating factors in housekeeping. 

One attffl-noon in late summer, I found a delightful little bun- 
galow in process of building, on a idde street not so iwry far from 
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iHxd proper avenue. I isvestigated idly, and found that the rent 
was thirty dollars less than we were paying. Yet even then I 



It was Max who had the courage to decide. 

" The only thing we are doing without ia the addroBB, " he 9Md 
"And that is n't a lofe that looks like S3d0 to me." 

All that fall and winter we kept do^^y at our game of sub- 
stitution. Max bought a ready-made Tuxedo, and I ripped out 
the label and sewed in one from a good tailor. I carried half a 
doEen dresses from the dyer's to a woman who evolved three very 
decent gowna; and then I toted them home in a box with a mark- 
ing calculated to impress any chance acquaintance. We were so 
ashamed of our attempts at thrift that they came hard. 

Often enough we quarreled after we had been caught in some 
sudden temptation that set us back a pretty penny, luid we were 
inevitably bored and cross when we refused some gayety for econ- 
omy's sake. We resolutely dedded to read aloud the evenii^ 
the others went to the theater club; and as resolutely we substi- 
tuted a stiff game of chess for the .bridge that we could not afford. 
But we had to learn to like them txith. 

Occoaonally we entertiuned at very small, very informal din- 
ners, "oQ account of ibe baby"; and definitely discarded the wines 
that added the "smartDess" demanded at formal affairs. Peo- 
ple came to those dinners in their second or tlurd best; but they 
stayed late, and laughed hilariously to the last second of their stay. 

In the spring we celebrated Max's second respectable rise in 
salary by dropping out of the country club. We could do without 
it by that tune. At first we thought it necessary to substitute a 
determined tramp for the Sunday momli^ golf game; but we 
presently gave tiiat up. We were becoming garden enthusaste. 
And as a substjtutjon for most of the pleasure cravings of life, 
gardenii^ is to be highly recommended. Discontent has a curious 
little trick of flowii^ out of Uie earthy end of a hoe. 

Later that summer I found that a mi^d was one of the things I 
could do without, making the discovery in an interregnum not of 
my original choodng. A cliarwoman came in for the heavier 
work, and I took over the cooking. Almost immediately, in spite 
of my inexperience, the bills dropped. I could not cook rich paa- 
tries and fancj' desserts, and fell back on simple salads and fruit 
instead. I dipped into the household magazines, followed on into 
technical articles on efficiency, substituted labor-savers wherever 
I could, and started my first muddled set of accounts. 
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At Uie be^nniug of the new yeat I tried 1117 prentice hand on a 
budget; and that was the year that we emerged from debt and be- 
gan to save. 

That was ais very short ye»B ago. When, with three babies, 
the bui^^alow became a trifle small, we built a little country house 
and moved farther out. Sev^at people whom we liked best 
among that first "exdusive younger set" have moved out. too, 
and formed the nucleus of a neighborhood group that has won- 
d^ul times on incomes no one of which touches $4000 a year. 

Ours is not as much as that yet; but it is enough to leave a wide 
and comforiable mar^n all around our wants. Max has given 
up his pipe for cigarettes (unmonogramed), and patronizes a good 
tailor for business reasons. But in everything else our substitu- 
tions stand: gardening for golf; picnics fcff roadhouse dinnns; 
simple food, simple clothing, simple hospitality, books, a fiie, and 
a game of chess on winter nights. 

We don't even talk about economies any more. We like them. 
But — every Christnaas there comes to me via the Christmas tree 
a box of stockinp, and for Max a box of socks — heavy siU^ 
There never is any card in either box; but I think we'll probaUy 
get them till we die. 

The following short confession, signed " Mrs. M. P. R," 
was awarded the first prize by ihe American Magazine iti 
a contest for articles on " The Best Thing Experiaice Has 
Taught Me": 

Forty Yean Bartered for What ? 

A TINT bit of wisdom, but as vital as protoplasm. I know, for 
I bartered forty precious years of wifehood and motherhood to 
learn it. 

During the years of my childhood and ^Ihood, our family 
passed from wealth to poverty. My father and only brother 
were killed in battle durii^ the Civil War; our slaves were freed; 
our plantations melted from my mother's white hands during 
the Reconstruction days; our big town house was sold for 
taxes. 

When I married, my only dowry was a fierce pride and an ove^ 
whelming ambition to get back our material prosperity. My 
husband was making a "good living." He was kind, easy-going, 
with a rare capadty for enjoying life and he loved his wife wjtii 
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that chivalrous, imquestioning, "the queen-caii-do-n»-WTOiig" 
type of love. 

But even in our days of courting I answered his ardent love- 
maMng with, "And we will worli aud save and buy baclc the big 
house; then we wiii — " etc., etc. 

And he? Ah, alone at sixty, I can still hear echoing down the 
years hia big tender laugh, as he'dsay, "Oh, what a de-ah, ambi- 
tious little sweetheart I have!" 

He owned a home, a httle cottage with a rose garden at one 
side of it — surdy, with love, enough for any bride. But I — 
I saw only the ancestral mansion up the street, the big old house 
that had passed out of the hands <^ our family, 

I would have no honeymoon trip; I wanted the money instead. 
Jobn kissed each of my palms before he put the money into them. 
My Sagsra closed greedily over the bills; it was the neet egg, the 
beginning. 

Next I had him dismiss liis bookkeeper and give me the place. 
I did n't go to his store — Southern ladies i^d n't do that in those 
days — but I kept the books at home, and I wrote all the business 
letters. So it happened when John came home at night, tired 
from his day's work at the atore, I had no time for diversions, for 
love-makmg, no hours to walk in the rose garden by his side — 
no, we must talk budnees. 

I can see John now on many a hot night — and summer is hot 
in the Gulf States — dripping with perspiration ea he dictated his 
letters to me, while I, my aching head near the bij; hot lamp, wrote 
on and on with hurried, nervous fillers. Outside there would be 
the evening breeze from the Gulf, the moonlight, the breath of 
the roses, all the romance of the southern night — but not for us I 

The children came — four, in quick succession. But so fixed 
were my eyea on the goal of Success, I scarcely realized the mys- 
tery of motherhood. Oh, I loved themi I loved John, too. I 
would willii^y liave laid down my life for him or for any one of 
the children. And I intended sometime to stop and enjoy John 
and the children. Oh, yea, I was going really to Iwe after we had 
bought back the big house, and had done so and sol In the 
meanwhile, I held my breath and worked. 

" I '11 be so glad," I remember saying one day to a friend, "when 
all my children are old enough to he off at school all day 1 " Think 
of thati Glad when the best years of our lives together were 
passed! The day came when the last little fellow trudged t^ to 
school and I no longer had a baby to hamper me. We were 
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living now in the big old home. We had bought it back and p^d 
for it, I no longer did John's bookkeeping for him — he paid & 
man a hundred dollars a month to do that — but I still kept my 
hand on the buainess. 

Then suddenly on^ day — John died. Died in what should 
have been the prime and vigor of his life. 

I worked harder than ever then, not from necessity, but be- 
cause in the first few years after John left I was afraid to stop and 
think. So the years hurried by I One by one the children grew 
up and entered more or less successful careers of their own. . . , 
I don't feel that I know them so very well. 

And now that tiie time of life has come when I must stop and 
tlunk, I ask myself: "What did you do with the wonderful gifts 
tif e I^d in your lap — the love of a good man, domestic happi- 
ness, the chiuice to know intimately four little souls?" 

And being honest I have to answer: "I bartered life's great 
pfts for Life's pitiful extras — for pride, for showl " 

If my experience were unique it would not be worth publishing, 
but it is only too common. Think of the wivee who exchange the 
beat years of their lives, their husband's comfort, his peace of 
mind, if not to buy back the family mansion, then for a higher 
social position ; sometimes it is merely for — clothest 

It is to you women who still have the opportunity to "walk 
with John in the garden" that I give my dearly bought bit of 
experience. Stop holding your breath imtil you get this or that; 
stop reaching out blindly for to-morrow's prize; live to-day! 

"VTho "How-to-do-Somethii^" Article. Articles the 
primary purpose of which is to give directions for doing 
something in a particular way, are always in demand. The 
simplest type is the recipe or formula containing a few 
directions for combining ingredients. More elaborate pro- 
cesses naturally demand more complex directions and re- 
quire longer articles. In the simpler types the directions are 
given in the imperative form; that is, the reader is told to 
"take" this thing and that, and to "mix" it with something 
jlse. Although such recipe directions are clear, they are 
lot particularly interesting. Many readers, especially 
those of agricultural journals, are tired of being told to do 
this and that in order to get better results. They are in- 
clined to suspect the writer of giving directions on the basia 
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of untried theory rather than on that of successful practice. 
There is an advantc^e, therefore, in gettii^ sway from for- 
mal advice and directions and in describing actual processes 
as they have been carried on successfully. 

Articles intended to give practical guidance are most in- 
terestii^ when cast in the form of an interview, a personal 
experience, or a narrative. In an interview article, a person 
may indirectly give directions to others by describing in his 
own words the methods that he has used to accomphsh the 
desired results. Or the writer, by telling his own experi- 
ences in doing something, may give readers directions in an 
interesting form. 

Whatever method he adopts, the writer must keep in 
mind the questions that his readers would be likely to ask 
he were explaining the method or process to them in j>er- 
son. To one who is thoroughly familiar with & method the 
whole process is so clear that he forgets how necessary it is 
to describe every step to readers unfamiliar with it. The 
omission of a single point may make it impossible for the 
reader to understand or to follow the directions. Although 
a writer need not insult the intelligence of his readers by 
telling them what they already know, he may well assume 
that they need to be reminded tactfully of many things 
that they may have known but have possibly forgotten. 
^Two Practical Guidance Articles. A method of filing 
office records, as explained apparently by the man who de- 
vised it, is well set forth in the following combination of the 
personal experience and the "how-to-do-somethii^' types 
of articles. It appeared in System with a half-tone repro- 
duction of a photograph showing a man looking over rec- 
ords in a drawer of the desk at which he is seated. 



Who 11 Do John's Work? 



" It 's a quarter afta: 8 and Schuyler has n't showed up," 
telephoned Beggs, one of our foremen, last Tuesday morning. 
"I've put Fanning on his machine, but that won't help mudi 
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unless I can get somebody to work st Fannii^'a bench. Got uiy- 
body you can let me have tor to-day?" 

I did n't know offhand. But I told Beggs I 'd call him back. 

Ten minutes later a young lathe operator reported to B^^. 
He was able to run Fanniug'B machine while the lattei tempora- 
rily filled the shoes of the absent Schuyler. 

Scarcely a week passes that does not bring a similar call to our 
employment office. While our plant, as plants go, ia not lai^e, we 
dwaya have a number of men working with ua who are fitted by 
experience and adaptability to do other wcvk than that which 
tiiey are hired to do. Such men are invaluable to know about, es* 
pecially when an opffl^tor stays away for a day or perhaps a week 
and the shop is fuU <^ orders. Once it was a problem to find tbe 
right man immediately. A few additions to our employment 
records made it possible to keep track of each man's complete 
qualifications. 

The employment records I keep in my deek in the deep drawer. 
They are filed alphabetically by name. When we hire a man we 
write his name uid the job he is to fill on the outside of a 9 by 12 
manila envelope. Into this envelope we put his application, his 
references, and other papers. His application tella us what kinds 
of work he can do and has done m other shops. 

There are 29 different kinds (rf work to be done in our Aops, 
from gear cutting to nmnii^ errands. I have listed these opera- 
Uons, alphabetically, on a cardboard the exact length of the em- 
ployment record envelope, 12 inches. When a man tella me in 
hia application that he not only can operate a drill prtes, ior 
which he is hired, but has also worked at grinding, I fit my c^- 
board list to the top of the employment record envelope and 
punch two notehes along the top directly opposite the words 
"drill press" and "grinding" on my list. Then I file away the 
envelope. 

I rest secure now in my knowlet^ that I have not buried a po- 
tential grinder in a drill press operator, or that I do not have to 
carry his double qualifications in my mind. I know that if Beggs 
should suddenly telephone me some morning that his grinder is 
absent — sick, or fishing, perhaps — I need only take my card- 
board list and, starting at A, run it down my file until I come to 
the envelope of the drill press operator. I am stopped there auto- 
matically by the second noteh on the envelope which correepouds 
in potation to the word "gnnder" on my list. 
. And thoe ia every likelihood that, with tlie necessary explao- 
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fttion (o tiie man's own foreman, Be^;a will get his grinder for 
the day. 

From thfi following article, printed in Farm and Fireside, 
city and country readers alike may glean much practical 
information concerning ways and means of making a com- 
fortable living from a small farm. It was illustrated by 
four half-tone reproductions of photographs showing (1) 
the house, (2) the woman at her desk with a typewriter be- 
fore her, (3) the woman in her dining-room about to serve a 
meal from a labor-saving service wagon, and (4) the woman 
in the poultry yard with a basket of eggs. 

Ten Acres and a Living 

She was young, popular, and had been reared hi the 

city. Everybody laughed when she decided 

to farm — but that was four years ago 

Br ALICE MARY KIMBALL 

Whkn she decided to be a farmer everybody laughed. She waa 
young, popular, unusuidly fond of frocks and fun. She had been 
reared in the city. She did n't know a Jersey from a Hereford, or 
a Wyandotte from a Plymouth Rock. 

"You'll be back in six months," her friends said. 

Four years have passed. Mrs. Charles 8. Tupper stjtl is " bur- 
ied" in the country. Moreover, she is supplying eggs, chickens, 
honey, and home-canned goods to those df her former associates 
who are willing to pay for quality. 

"Farming," said Mrs, Tupper, "is the ideal vocation for the 
woman who feels the modem desire for a job and the need of mar- 
riage and a home. 

"I never wanted a job ao keenly as when I found myself in a 
small city apartment without enough to do to keep me busy. 
After I'd swept and dusted and prepared meals for two, I had 
hours of time on my hands. The comer bakeshop, the laundry, 
and modern conveniences had thrast upon me more leisure than I 
could use. Mr. Tupper is a young ei^neer whose work takes him 
to various parts of the Southwest. In his absence 1 felt strot^y 
the need of filling up my idle hours in some interesting, useful way. 
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"I did n't quite like the idea of spending all my spare time at 
oarde, calling, women's clubs, and sodal pieaaures. I longed to 
be a real partner to my husband and to ahare in making the family 
income as well as spending it. 

"We had a few thousand saved for a home, and were trying to 
decide where to build. One day it flashed upon me: 'Why invest 
in city property? Why not a little farm? Then we'll have a 
home; I'll have a job, and can make our living. ' " 

The idea materialized into a modem bungalow on a IQ-acre 
farm in Weatdale, Missouri, an hour's drive from Kansas City. 
Mr. Tupper'e salary furnished working capital for the enterprise 
and Mrs. Tupper has found congenial work as farmer-in-chief. 

Poultry, bees, and a v^etable garden are Mrs. Tupper's spe- 
dalitiea. Her side lines are a pig and a re^.stered Jersey cow. 8he 
looks after the poultry, works in garden and apiary, and milks the 
cow herself. She employs very little help. 

"It was n't difficult to get a start in learning to farm," Mrs. 
Tupper explained. "I visited farms and studied the methods of 
farmers and their wives. I asked lots of questions. 

"I did n't have any old fogyisms to unlearn, and I did n't ac- 
quire any. I went straight to the agricultural college and the 
state poultry experiment station for instructions. While I was 
living in the country supervising the building of the bungalow, I 
read and digested every bulletin I could get. I'm still studying 
bulletins. I subscribe for several farm papers and a bee journal. 

"Of course, I leuned a great deal from the practical experi- 
ence of the people about me, but I checked up everything to the 
rules and directions of government and state agricultural experts, 
which may be had for the price of a postage stamp. I tried to 
take orders intelligently. I ignored old rules for poultry and 



Mrs. Tupper's chickens are batched in incubators, hovered in a 
coal-heated brooder house, fed according to experiment^tation 
directions, and reared in poultry houses built from experiments 
station designs. Prom the first ihey have been practicaUy free 
from lice and disease. She gets winter eggs. Even in zero weather 
and at times when feed is most costly, h^ spring pullets more than 
pay their way. 

"Bees responded as readily to proper treatment," she said. 
"My aewmd season I harvested S265 worth of comb honey Inaa 
twenty working swarms. And I was stung not & haif-dosen 
times at that.'.' ^ 
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Some of Mrs. Tapper's oe^bora were inclined to joke at first 
at her appetite for buUetJns, her belief in experts, and her rigid in- 
sistence on pure-bred stock and poultry. They admit now that 
her faith has been justified. 

If Mrs. Tupper had trod in the well-worn neighborhood ruts, 
she would have marketed her produce by the country-etore-com- 
mission-man-retailer-conflumer route; but again she did not. 
From the first she planned to plug the leakage of farm profits in 
middlemen's commissions. When she had anything to sell, she 
put on a good-looking tailored suit, a becoming hat, smart dioes 
and gloves, and went to the city to talk to ultimate consumers. 

The coosciousneea of being dressed appropriately — not ex- 
pensively or omat«ly — is a valuable aid to the farm saleswoman, 
Mrs. Tupper thmks. 

" If a salesman comes to me shabbily dressed or fiashily dressed, 
I can't give him a fair hearing, " she said. " I may let him talk 
on, but I decide against him the instant I look at him. So I rea- 
soned that a trim, pleasing appearance would be as valuable an 
asset to me as to the men who sell pickles, insurance, or gilt-edged 
bonds. It would mean a favorable first impression and open the 
way to show samples and make a sales talk. 

"If I tried to mtervlew a prospective customer handicapped by 
the consciousness that my skirt hung badly or that my shoes 
were shabby, not only would I be timid and ill at ease, but my 
appearance would sugg^ to the city buyer the very slipehod- 
ness and lack of reUabiUty he fears in buying direct from the 
farm. 

"I go stroi^ on attractive samples. It would be useless to try 
for fancy prices if I brought honey to town in mean-k)okii^ cases 
or rusty cans. A slight drip down the side of a package might not 
be proof positive of poor quality, but it would frighten away a 
careful buyer. Likewise, I do not illustrate my egg sales ttUka 
with a sample dozen of odd sizes and shapes. It is needless to add 
that goods delivered to customers must be of the same quality 
and appearance as the samples, and that one must keep one's 
promises to the dot. A little well-directed enterprise will land a 
customer, but only good service can hold him." 

When the current wholesale price of honey was $3 a case, Mrs. 
Fupper'a comb honey has been in demand at from 20 to 30 cents 
a pound. She disposes of every pound to privat« custiuners and 
to one grocery store which caters to "fancy" trade. She sells 
egff from her 400 Anoonas at from 4 to 6 oenta more a doien thui 
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ttie country etore is payii^ its patrons who brii^ in eg^ ani 
"take them out in trade." 

Mrs. Tupper figured that if a trademark has advertising pull 
tat a manufacturing coocem, it would help the farm business. 
She christened her 10 acres "Graceland Farm," and this name 
is stamped on everything tliat leaves her place. She had carda 
printed bearing the name of the farm, ita telephone number, and 
ite products. Graceland Farm is also emphasized on lett«r heads. 

"Prompt attention to correspondence is an easy method of 
advertising a farm business," she suggested. " A typewritten 
letter on letterhead stationery, nuuled promptly, creates a pleas- 
ant impression on the man who has written to inquire the price 
of a setting of eggs or a trio of chickens. 

"Suppose I delayed a week and wrote the reply with pen and 
ink, or, worse, with a pencil on ruled tablet paper. I 'd stand a 
good chance of losing a customer, would n't I? If I did n't miss 
an order outright, I should certainly leave a suggestion of ineffi- 
ciency and carelessness which could only be charged to the debit 
Mde of the business." 

She has found that a t50 typewriter and a letter file have 
helped greatly to create the good-will which is as essentia to the 
fanner business woman as to the woman who runs a millinery 
shop or an insurance office. 

Mrs. Tupper has encouraged automobile trade. Her apiary 
is within si^tof the road, and a "Honey for Sale" sign brings 
many a customer. Many of her dty patrons have the habit of 
driving to the farm and retunung with a hamper laden with e^s, 
honey, butter, or canned stuff from the vegetable garden. Th'e 
garden last summer supplied material for more than 900 cans of 



The neighbors smile at her zeal for fairs and poultry shows. 

"It isn't fun altogether; it's business," she tells them. 

It was cold, disagreeable work, for instance, to prepare an ex- 
hibit for the Heart of America Poultry Show at Kansas City last 
fall; but Mrs. Tupper felt repaid. She won first prize on ben, 
first and second on pullet, and fourth on cockerel. Then she 
exhibited at the St. Joseph, Missouri, Poultry Show with even 
better success. 

"These prizes will add to the value of every ducken I have, and 
to sU my poultry products. They pve me another advertising 
p<»nt," she said. 

"liie shows gave me a fine opportunity to meet posable cus- 
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tom^B and to make friends for my business. I was on the job for 
days. I met Hcores of people and distributed hundreds of cards. I 
learrted a lot, too, in talks with judges and experienced breeders." 

The Tupper bungalow is neat and attractive. In spite of her 
duties in the poultry house and apiary, Mrs. Tupper serves appe- 
tizing meals. She finds time for chtu'ch work and neighborhood 
calls, and gives every Thursday to the Red Cross. 

Tbe housework is speeded up with such conveniences as hot 
and cold water in kitdien and bathroom, and steam heat. The 
kitchen is an efficient little workshop lined by cupboards 
and shelves. Mrs. Tupper can rit before her kitchen cabinet 
and prepare a meal without moving about for ingredients and 
utensils. A Bervic« wagon saves steps between kitchen and 
dining-room. 

The floors of the bungalow are of bard wood. They are waited 
a few times each year, and a Uttle work each momii^ with dust 
mop and carpet sweeper keeps than in good order. The washing 
is sent out. 

"I could n't earn an income from the farm if I had a farm- 
house without modem improvements," Mrs. Tupper declared. 
"Reducing drudgery to a minimum is only plain business sense, 
laundry work, scrubbing, and dishwashing have a low economic 
value. Such unskilled labor eats up the time and strength one 
needs for the more profitable and interesting tasks of farm man- 
agement, accounting and corresspondence, advertising and mar- 
keting." 

rThe Personality Sketch. We all like to read about 
prominent and successful people. We want to know more 
about the men and women who figure in the day's news, 
and even about interesting persons whose success has not 
been great enough to be heralded in the press. What ap- 
peals to us most about these individuals is, not mere bio- 
graphical facts such as appear in Who's Who, but the 
more intimate details of character and personality that 
give us the key to their success. We want to see them as 
living men and women. It is the writer's problem to pre- 
sent them 80 vividly that we shall feel as if we had 
actually met them face to face. 

The purpose of the personahty sketch may be (1) to give 
interesting infonnation concerning either prominent or 
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little known persona, (2) to furnish readers inspiration that 
may bear fruit in their own hves, (3) to give practical guid- 
ance by showing how one individual haa accompli^ed 
a certain thing. Whether the aim is to afford food for 
thought, inspiration to action, or guidance in practical 
matters, the treatment is essentially the same. 

The recognized metboda of describing characters in fio 
tion may be used to advantage in portraying real persons. 
These are (!) using general descriptive terms, (2) describii^ 
personal appearance, (3) telling of characteristic actions, 
(4) quoting their words, (5) giving biographical facts, (6) 
citing opinions of others about them, (7) showing how 
othera react to them. By a'judicious combination of sev- 
en^ of these methods, a writer can make his readers visual- 
ize the person, hear him speak, watch him in characteristic 
actions, and understand his past life, as well as realize what 
others think of hi'm and how they act towuvj him. 

Material for a personahty sketch may be obtained in one 
of three ways; (1) from a more or less intimate acquaint- 
ance with the person to be described; (2) from an interview 
with the person, supplemented by conversation with others 
about him ; (3) from printed sketches of him combined with 
information secured from others. It is easier to write pei^ 
sonahty sketches about men and women whom we know 
well than it is about those whom we have never met, or with 
whom we have had only a short interview. Inexperienced 
writers should not attempt to prepare sketches of persons 
whom they know but slightly. In a single interview a 
writer who is observant, and who is a keen judge of human 
nature, may be able to get an impression sufficiently strong 
to serve as the basis of a satisfactory article, especially if 
the material obtained in the interview is supplemented by 
printed sketches and by conversations with others. Per- 
sonahty sketches sometimes include long interviews giving 
the person's opinions on the subject on which he is an au- 
thority. In such articles the sketch usually precedes the 
interview. 

Examples of the Personally Sketefa. The first of the fol- 
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lowing sketches appeared, with a half-tone portrait, in the 
department of "Interesting People" in the American Mag- 
azine; the second was sent out by the Newspaper Enter- 
prise Association, Cleveland, Ohio, which supplies eevera' 
hundred daily newspapers with special features. 

(1) 
" Tommy " —Who Enjoys Straightening Out Things 

By SAMPSON RAPHAEIfiON 

Six yeara ^o a youi^ Bulgarian immigrant, dreamy-eyed 
and shabby, came to the University of lUinoia seeking an edu- 
cation. He inquired his way of a group of underclassmen and 
they pointed out to him a large red buildii^ on the campus. 

"Go there," they said gayly, "and ask for Tommy." 

He did, and when he was admitted to the presence of Thomas 
Arkle Clark, Dean of Men, and addressed him in his broken Eng- 
lish as "Mis-tfirr Tommy," the dean did not amile. Although 
Mr. Clark had iust finished persuading an irascible father to allow 
bis reprobate sophomore son to stay at college, and although he 
was facing the problem of advising an impetuous senior how to 
break an eng^ement with a girl he no longer loved, he adapted 
himself to the needs and the temperament of the foreigner in- 
stantly, sympathetically, and efficiently. 

In five minutes the Bulgarian had a job, knew what courses in 
English he ought to take, and was filled with a glow <rf hope, in- 
spiration, and security which only a genius in the art of gracioua- 
ness and understanding like "Tommy Arkle," as he is amiably 
called by every student and alumnus of lUinoifl, can bestow. 

This is a typical incident in the extremely busy, richly human 
daily routine of the man who created the office of Dean of Men 
in American universities. Slender, short, well-dressed, his gray 
hair smartly parted, with kindly, clever, humorous blue eyea and 
a smile that is an ecstasy of friendliness, "Tommy" Bits behind 
his big desk in the Administration Building from eight to five 
every day and handles all of the very real troubles and prob- 
lems of the four thousand-odd men students at the University of 
Illinois. 

He aver^es one hundred callers a day, in addition to answer- 
ing a heavy nuul and attendance upon various committee, hoard, 
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and council meetings. He ia known all over the country as an 
authority on fraternities and their influence, and a power for mak- 
ing that influence constantly better and finer. In business, 
farmer, and school circles in the Middle West Mr. Clark b famous 
for his whimsical, inspiring speeches. His quick, shaft-like hu- 
mor, his keen, devastating sarcasm, and his rare, resilient sympa- 
thy have made him a personaUty beloved particularly by young 
persons. 

They still teU the story on ^e campus <^ an ingennoua 
youngster who walked into the dean's office one fall, set his sult- 
caae on the fioor, and drawii^ two one-dollar bills and a fifty- 
cent piece from his pocket, laid the money on the big desk, saying: 

"That's all the money I have. I've come to work my way 
through. Will you help me to get a job?" 

In a flash " Tommy " noted the boy's eager, inu^native brown 
eyes, Us wide, compact lips and strong jaw. Reaching over, he 
took the two bills and pocketed them, leaving the half-dollar. 

"The traditional great men," said the dean, "started their 
university careers with only fifty cents. I don't want you t« be 
handicapped, so I'll keep this two dollars. You can get work 

at Green Street waitii^ on table for your meals, and the 

landlady at Chalmers Street wants a student to fire her 

furnace io exchange for room rent." 

The boy earned his way siicceaafully for several months. Then 
suddenly he was taken sick. An operation was necessary. Mr. 
Cluk wired for a Clucago specialist and p^d all expenses out 
(rf his own pocket. The student recovered, and two yeani. after 
he was graduated sent "Tommy" a letter enclosing a check for 
five hundred dollars. "To redeem my two dollars which you 
have in trust," the letter said, "and please use the money as 
a medical fund for sick students who need, but cannot afford, 
Chicago specialists." 

The dean has an abnormal memory for names and faces. Every 
year he makes a "rogues' gallery" — the photographs of al! in- 
coming freshmen are taken and filed away. And many an hum- 
ble, unknown freshman has been exalted by the "Hello, Darby," 
or"Goodmoming,Bo8chenstein" — or whatever his name hap- 
pened to be — with which the dean greeted him. 

Mr. Clark once revealed to me the secret of his life. Fifteen 
years ^o he was professor of English and had strong literary am- 
bitions, with no Uttle promise. There came the offer of the office 
of Dean of Men. He had to choose between writing about peo> 
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ple'e lives or living thoee lives with people. And he chose, with 
the result that at all times of the day aod night it's "Tommy 
this, and Tommy that " ; an acddent case may need him at two 
A.M. in the hospital, or a crowd of royBterii^ studentB may neces- 
sitate his missing a night's sleep in order to argue an irate sher- 
iff into the conviction that they are not robbers and murderers. 
He has been known to spend many evenings in the rooms of lone- 
some students who "nwd a friend." 

"Tonmiy Arkje" is one of the Middle West's finest oontribu- 
- ions to the modern ideal of hum&n service. 

(2) 

Two New Machine Guns are Invented for the U.S. 

Army by the "Edison of Firearms" 

By harry B. hunt 

Haatpobd, Cons., Nov. 12. — "Well, Old J. M. has done it 
agiun." 

That is the ctiief topic of conversation these days in the big 
shops of Hartford, New Haven and Bridgeport, where the bulk of 
the rifles, pistols and machine guns for Uncle Sam's army is b^ng 
turned out. 

For in these towns to say that "Old J. M. has done it again" 
is the simplest and most du-ect way of stating that Jolm M. 
Brownii^ has invented a new kind of firearm. 

This time, however, "Old J. M." has done it twice. He has 
invented not one, but two new guns. Both have been accepted 
by the United States government, contracts for immense num- 
bers of each have been signed, and work of production is being 
pushed night and day. The new weapons will be put into the 
field against Geramny at the earliest possible day. 

Who is John Browning? You never heard of him? 

Well, Browning is the father of rapid-fire and automatic fire- 
arms. His is the brain behind practically every basic small fire- 
arm invention in the past 40 years. He has been to the develop- 
ment of firearms what Edison has been to electricity. 

"Unquestionably the greatest inventor of firearms in the 
world," is the unanimous verdict of the gun experts of the Colt, 
Remington and Wincheatcr planta, whose business it is to study 
and criticise every development in firearms. 

But if Browning is our greatest gun invents, he is the most 
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" gun-eby " genhis in the country when it comes to publicity. He 
would rather face a machine gun than a reporter. 

A few jreais ago a paper in hia home state — Utah — pub- 
lished a little story about lus success as an inventor, and the stwy 
was copied by the Hartford Courant. 

"I'd rather have paid $1,000 cash than have had tbat stufi 
printed," Browning sayH. 

Friends, however, who believe that the world should know 
something about this firearms wizard, furnish the following side- 
lights oo lus career: ', 

Browning conies from an old-stock Mormon family of <^en, 
Utah. As a young man he was a great hunter, goii% off into the 
woods for a month or six weeks at a time, with only bis gun iot 
oompaiQr. He was only 24 when he worked out his idea« for a 
gun carrying a nu^azine full of cartridges, which cotild be fired 
rapidly in succession. He pounded out the partA for his first 
rapid-fire gun with hammer and cold chisel. 

Since that time, pump and "trombone" shotguns, automatic 
pistols, rapid-fire rifles produced by the bif^est firearms manu- 
f acturera in the country have been Browning's products. 

The United States army pistol is a Browning invention. 

A Browning pistol manufactured by the Fabriquo Nationale 
of Belgium was made the standard equipment for the armies of 
Belgium, Russia, Spain, Italy and Serbia. 

On completion of the one-millionth pistol by the Fabrique N»- 
tionale, ICng Albert of Bel^um knighted the modest inventor, so 
he is now, officially, "Sir" John Brownii^. 

Browning is tall, slender, slightly stooped, 62, bald except for 
a rim of gray hair, and wears a closely dipped gray moustache. 
His face is marked by a network of fine lines. 

Although Browning will not talk of himself or of his career as an 
inventor, he can't help talking when the conversation is turned on 
guns. 

" I always think of a gun as something that is made primarily 
to shoot," he says. "Tlie best gun is the simplest gun. When 
you b^n loading a gim up with a lot of fancy contraptions and 
'safety devices,' you are only inviting trouble. You complicate 
the meclianism and make that many more places for dirt and 
grit to clog the action. 

"You can nuke a gun so 'safe' that it won't shoot." 

Of Browning's new guns it is not, of course, permisBible to give 
any details. One, however, is a light rapid-fire gun, weieJung only 
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16 pounds, wMob can be fired from the shoulder like the to*- 
dinary rifle. Eneb magazine carries 20 rouoda and the empty 
magaiine can be detached and another substituted by pressing 
a button. 

The heavier pm is a belt-fed machine, capable of firii^ 600 
shots a minute. Although it> is water-cool^, it wei^, water 
jacket and all, only 28 pounds. For airplane work, where the 
firing is in bursts and the speed of the machine helps cool the 
gun, the jacket is discarded and the gun weighs only 20 pounds. 

Both guns are counted upon aa valuable additions to the equip- 
ment of our overseas forces. 

The IVarnttiTe In &e Third Person. Although the in- 
terview, the personal experience article, and the confession 
story are largely narrative, they are always told in the 
first person, whereas the term "narrative article" as used in 
this classification is appUed only to a narrative in the third 
person. In this reepect it is more like the short story. As 
in the short story so in the narrative article, description of 
persons, places, and objects involved serves to heighten the 
effect. 

~V Narrative methods may be employed to present any I 
group of facts that can be arranged in chronological order, j 
A process, for example, may be explained by showing a man 
or a mmiber of men enga^ in the work involved, and by 
giving each step in the process aa though it were an incident 
in a story. The story of an invention or a discovery may 
be told from the inception of the idea id its realization. A 
political situation may be explained by relating the events 
that led up to it. The workings of some institution, such 
as an employment office or a juvenile court, may be made 
clear by telling just what takes place in it on a typical 
occasion. Historical and biographical material can best be 
presented in narrative form. 

Suspense, rapid action, exciting adventure, vivid descrip- 
tion, conversation, and all the other devices of the short 
story may be introduced into narrative Euiicles to increase 
the interest and strengthen the impression. Whenever, 
therefore, material can be ^ven a narrative form it is veiy 
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desirable to do bo. A writer, however, must guard against 
ezaggeratioa and the use of fictitious details. 

Samples of the Narrative Article. How narration with 
deacriptive touches and conversation may be effectively 
used to explain a new institution like the community 
kitchen, or the methods of recruiting employed in the 
army, is ^own in the two articles below. The first was 
taken from the New York World, and the Becond from the 
Oviiook. 

(1) 

NOW THE PUBLIC KITCHEN 

bt marie cooudoe rahk 

The Conununity Kt«hen Menu 



V^etable boi^ pint, 3fl 

Beef Btew. half pmt, 4^ 

Baked beans half pint, 3f( 

Two frankfurters, one potato and cup full of 

boiled cabbf^ all for 7^ 

Kce pudding, 3ff. Stewed peaches 3^ 

Coffee w cocoa with milk half pint, Zi 



" Mt motho' wants tiiree cents' worth of vegetable soi^>." 
"And mine wants enough beef stew for three of us." 
Two battled tin pails were handed up by small, grimy fingers. 
Two eager little faces were upturned toward the t(^ <^ the bright 
green counter vhich loomed before them. Two pwrs of roguish 
eyes anuled back at the woman who reached over the counter 
and took the pails. 

"The beef stew will be twelve cents," she sud. "It is four 
cents for each half pint, you know." 

"I know," answered the youth. "My motirn says when she 
has to buy the meat and all and cook it and pot a quarter in the 
gas meter, it's cheaper to get it here. My father got bis break- 
fast here, too, and it only cost him five cents." 

"And was be pleased?" asked the woman, carefully lowering 
the filled pail to the outstretched littie hand. 
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"You bet," chuckled the lad, as he turned and followed the 
little procession down the length of the room and out through 
the door on the oppoeit« dde. 

The woman was Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, jr. 

The boy was the son of a 'lon^oreman living on "Death 
Avenue," in close proximity to the newly established People'! 
Kitchen, Ktuated on the southeast comer of Tenth Avenue and 
Weat Twenty-seventh Street, New York, 

So it is here at last — the much talked of, long hoped for, com- 
munity kitchen. 

Within three days after its doors had been opened to the pub- 
lic more than 1,100 persons had avtuled themselves of its benefits. 
Within three years, it is promised, the community kitchen will 
have become national m character. Ita possibilities for derelop- 
ment are limitless. 

Way was biased for the pioneer kitchen by Edward F. Brown, 
executive secretary of the New York school lunch committee. 

The active power behind the cauldrons of soup, cabbage and 
frankfurteiB, beans and rice pudding is vested in Mrs. James A. 
Burden, jr., and Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, jr. 

The evolution of the community kitchen is gmng to be of in- 
terest to every housewife and to every wage earner In all dassee 
of society. 

First of tdl, let it be distinctly understood that the kitchen as 
inaugurated is not a charity. It is social and philanthropic in 
character, and it will ultunately reduce the cost of livii^ by al- 
most SO per cent. This much has been demonstrated already to 
the extent that the Tenth Avenue kitchw has not only p^d ex- 
penses, but has so overrun its confines that plans are in prepare^ 
tion for the establishment of other and larger kitchens in rapid 



'Hie (Aject is to give to the purchaser the mnviTniim quantity 
of hi^test grade food, properly cooked, at minimum coat. Thi 
cost indudes rent, light, heat, power, interest on investment, de- 
preciation, cost of food materials, labor and mipervision. The 
princii^e is that of barter and sale on an equitable business bans. 

The project as now formulated is to establish for immediate 
use a small group of public kitchens havii^ one central depot. 
This depot will be in constant operation throughout the twenty- 
four hoius. Here the food will be prepared and distributed to the 
smaUer kitchens where, by means of steam tables, it can be kept 
hot and di^>ensed. The cbaraot^ (A the food to be supplied each 
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district will be chosen viih regard to what the popnlaition k oo- 
cuatomed to, that whit^ b simple and wholesome, which contain 
' bulk, can be prepi^ed at minimum ooet, can be oonTenientiy dis- 
pensed and easily carried away. 

Oppoffite a large school building, in a small room that had been 
at one time a saloon, the kitchen of the century was fitted ap and 
fOTmally opened to the public. 

Three long green tables with green pEuntcd benches beade 
them encircle the room on two sidee. Their use was manifest the 
second day after the kitchen was opened. 

At 4 o'clock in the morning, from various tenement htanta 
near by, sturdy 'longahoremen and labor^s might have been bb(si 
plodding silently from their respective homes, careful not to di^ 
turb their wives and families, and heading str^ght for the new 
kitchen on the comer. From trains running along "Death Ave- 
nue" came blackened tnunmen after thdr night's work. They, 
too, stopped at the comer kitchen. By the time the attendant 
arrived to unlock the doors f(»rty men were in line wtuting fw 
te^akfast. 

Ten minutes later the three tables were fully occupied. 

"Bread, cereal and coSee for five cental" exdaimed one of Ute 
men, pushing the empty tray from him, after dr^mng the last 
drop of coffee in his mi^. "This kitchen's all right." 

Noon came. The children from the school building trooped in. 

"My mftmmft works in a factory," said one. "I used to get 
scnne cakes at a bakery at noontime. Geel There 's raldns in 
this rice puddln', ain't there?" He carried the aaucerfulof pud- 
ding over to the table. "Only three cente," he whispered to the 
little grl bedde him. "You better get some, too. That'll leave 
you two cents for a cup of cocoa." 

"Ain't it a cinchi" exclaimed the little girl.' 

Bdiind the counter the women who had made these things po9- 
BiUe smiled happily and dished out pudding, beans and soup with 
generous impaxtiali^. The daughter of Mrs. Vandcsrbilt ap- 
peared. 

"I'm hungry, mother," she cried. "I'll pay for my lunch." 

"You'll have to serve yourself," was the rejtnnder of the busy 
woman with thetin pail in her hand. "There'sa tiay at the 
end of the counter — but don't get in the way." 

So rich and poor lunched together. 

"Oh, but I'm tiredl" exclumed a woman, who, satchel in 
hood, entered, late in the afternoon. "It's bard, to go home 
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and oocA'after canyaaaing all day. Will you mind if I eat sup- 
per here?" 

Then the w(Hneii and otuldren poured in with p^Is and dlehea 
and pans. 

"We're getting used to it now," s^done. "It's just like a 
Btore, you know, and it saves us a lot of work — " 

"And expense! My landl" cried another. "Why, my man 
has only been working half time, and the pennies count when 
you 've got children to feed and clothe. When I go to work by 
the day it's little that's cooked at home. Now — " She pre- 
sentedadish aa the line moved along. "Beef stew for four, "she 
ordered, "and coffee in this pitcher, here." 



(3) 
GATHERING IN THE RAW RECRUIT 

Bt EINOSLEY MOSES 

I Mm Wanted for the United States Army [ 

A TALL, gaunt farmer boy with a very dirty face and huge 
gnarled hands stood open-mouthed before the brilliant poster dis- 
played before the small-town recruiting office. In his rather dull 
mind he pictured himself aa he would look, straight and dignified, 
in the khaki uniform, perhaps even with the three stripes of the 
sergeant on his arm. 

"fifteen dollars a month," he thought to himself, "and board 
and clothes and lod^ngs and doctor's bills. Why, that's more 
than I'm gettin' now on the farm! I'd see the world; I mi^t 
evengettoleamaregulartrade." He scratched his chin thoughts 
fully. "Well, I ain't getfin' nowhere now, that's sure," lie cott- 
eluded, and slowly climbed the stairs. 

This boy had not come to his decision in a moment. His un- 
trained but thoroughly honest mind worked slowly. He had 
been pondering the opportunities of army life for many weeks. 
The idea had come to lum by chance, he thought. 

Over a month ago he had been plowing the lower forty of Old 
Man Huggins's farm. The road to the mountuns lay along one 
rade of the field, and as the boy turned and started to plow his 
furrow toward the road he noticed that a motor cycle had stopped 
just beyond tiie fence. "Broke down," the boy commented to 
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hiiOBelf, as he s&w tbe tan-clad rider diemountiiig. Over tbe 
mule's huf^ back he watched as he drew nearer. "Why, the 
rider waa in uniform; he must bea soldier)" 

Sure enough, when the fence was reached the bo? saw that the 

stranger was dressed in the regulation khaki of Uucle Sam, with 

the U.S. in block letters at the vent of the collar and two stripes 

on the left sleeve. 

"Broke down?" the boy queried, dropping his plow-handles. 

The corporal grunted and continued to potter with Uie ma- 

"You in the army?" the boy continued, leaning on the fence. 

"You betl" assented the soldier. Then, lookii^ up and taJdi^ 
in the big, raw-boned physique of the youngster, "Ever think ttf 
joinin' ? " 

"Can't say's I did." 

"Got any Mends in the army?" 

"Nope." 

"Fine life." The motor cyde was attracting little of the re- 
cruiting officer's attention now, for he was a lecmitii^ offices-, 
and engaged in one of the most practical phases of his work. 

"Them soldiers have a pretty easy life, don't they?" Evi- 
dentiy the boy was becximii^ interested. 

The recnntii^ officer l^d down his tools, pulled out a pipe, and 
sat down comfortably under a small sycamore tree at the road- 
side. 

"Not so very easy,"he replied, "but interesting and exdting." 
He paused for a minute to scrutuiize the prospective reonut more 
closely. To his experienced eye the boy appeared desirable. 
Slouchy, dirty, and lazy-looking, perhaps; but there were never- 
theless good muscles and a strong body undor those ragged over- 
alls. Tlie corporal launched into his story. 

For twenty minutes the boy listened open-mouthed to the sto- 
ries ol post life, where baseball, football, and boxing divided the 
time with drilling; of mess-halls where a fellow could eat all he 
wanted to, free; of good-fellowship and fraternal pride in the 
organization; of the pleasant evenings in the amus^nent rooms 
in quarters. And then of the life of the big world, of which the 
boy had only dreamed; of the Western plains, of Texas, the snowy 
ridgee of the great Rockies, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
the Philippines, Haw^, the strange glamour of the tropica, Hm 
£reat wildernesses of the frozen North. 
' "It seems 'most like asi'd like to joiii,"was the timid venture. 
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"Wliftt'a your name?" 

"Steve Biehtq)." 

"All r^t, Steve, come in and see me the next time yoa're in 
town," said the corporal, rising. "We'll talk it over." 

And, mountii^ hia motor cycle, lie was gone down the road in a 
whirl at red duat. Nor did the farmer boy think to wonder at the 
sudden recovery of the apparently stalled machine. 

"MisMonary work," explains the corporal. "We never beg 
'em to join; but we do sort of pve 'em the idea. Like jolnin' the 
Masons, you know," he winked, giving me the grip. 

So it happened that Steve Bishop mounted the st^rs that day, 
reaolved to join the army if they would take him. 

In the small, bare, but immaculately clean room at the head of 
the stairs he found his friend the corporal ban^ng away at a type- 
writer. 'How are you, Steve? Glad to see you, " was the wel- 
come. "Sit down a minute, and we'll talk." 

The soldier finished his page, lit his [upe agiun, and l^surely 
swung round in his cluur. 

"Tliink you 11 hke to soldier mth us?" he swd. 

Unconsciously the boy apiH«ciated the compliment; it was 
flattering to be considered on a ba^ of equality with this clean- 
cut, rugged man of the wide world. 

"I reckon so," he replied, almost timidly. 

"Well, how old are you, Steve?" 

"Twenty-one." The corporal nodded approval That was 
all ri^t, then; no tedious formality of securing signed permission 
ftx>m parent ca^ guardian was necessary. 

Then b^an a string of personal questions as to previous em- 
ployment, education, details of physical condition, moral record 
(for the army will have no ex-jsjlbirds), etc., and finally the 
question, "Why do you want to join?" 

"They don't know why I ask that," saya the corporal, "but I 
have a mighty good reason. From the way a boy answers I can 
decide which branch of the service he ought to be connected mth. 
If he wants to be a soldier just for travel and adventure, I advise 
the infantry or the cavalry ; but if he Seriously wants to learn and 
study, I recommend him to the coast artillery or the engiiieers," 

Then comes the physical examination, a vigorous but not cx- 
ftctjng eenvm of sprouts designed to find out if the applicant is 
e^>ab4e oi ^/istmi exertion and to discover any minor weaknesses ; 
an examination of eytm, ears, teeth, and noee; and, finally, a cur- 
ewy scrutiny for Imu^saai disorders. '- 

\ 
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"III take you, Steve," the corporal finally gsya. "In about a 
week we'll send you to the baiTM^." 

" But what am I goin' to do till then? I ^'t got a oent." 

"Don't wony about that. You'll eat and sleep at Mrs. Bar- 
roWB," — naming a good, clean boarding-house in the tovm, the 
owner of which has a yearly contract with the Government to take 
care of just such embryo recruits; "in the daytime you can hang 
around town, and the police won't bother you if you behave your- 
self. If they call you for loafin' tell them you're wutia' to get 
mto the army." 

Ib a week the district recruiting officer, a young lieutenant, 
drops in on his regular circuit. The men who have been accepted 
tqr the Don-commiBdoDed officer are put through th^ paces 
agun,and so expert is the corporal ui judging goodmateriol that 
none (tf Steve's group of eight are rejected. 

"All right," says the corporal when the lieutenant has gone; 
'Ihere 's your tickets to the tnuning station at Columbus, Ohio, 
and twenty-eight cents apiece for coffee on the way. In these 
boxes you 11 find four big, healthy lunches for each one of you. 
lliat'U keep you until you get to Columbus." 

One of the new recruits is given charge of the form ticket issued 
by the railway expressly for the Government; is told that when 
meal-time ccanea he can get off the tr^ with the others and foe 
fifty oente buy a big pail of hot coffee for the bunch at the station 
lunch-nxHn. Then tiie corporal takes them all down to the trajn, 
tells them briefly but pliunly what is expected in the way of cot>- 
duot front a soldier, and winds up with the admonition: "And, 
boys, remember this first of all; the first duty of a soldier is this; 
do what you 're told to do, do it without question, and do it quick. 
Good-bye." 

In twenty^four hours Steve and his companions are at the tnia- 
lag station, have taken the oath d allegiance, and are safdy and 
wdl on their way to full membenhip in the family of Unde Sam. 
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CHAPTER VI 
WRITING THE ARTICLE 

Value of a Plan. JuBt aa a builds would hesitate to 
erect a house without a carefully worked-out plan, bo a 
writer should be loath to b^in an article before he has out- 
lined it fu%. Id planiiu^ a building, an architect consid- 
ers how la^ a house his client desires, how many rooms 
he must provide, how the space available may best be ap- 
portioned among the rooms, and what relation the rooms 
are to bear to one another. In outlining an article, like- 
wise, a writer needs to determine how loi^ it must be, 
what material it should include, how much space should 
be devoted to each part, and how the parts should be ar- 
ranged. Time spent in thus planning an article is time well 
spent. 

Outlining the subject fully involves thinking out the ai^ 
tide from beginning to end. The value of each item of the 
material gathered must be carefully weighed; its relation to 
the whole subject and to every part must be considered. 
The arrangement of the parts is of even greater importance, 
because much of the effectiveness of the presentation will « 
depend upon a logical development of the thought. if.a the | 
last ana^^, good writu^ means clear thinking, and at 
no stage in the preparation of an article is clear thinlring 
more necessary than in the planning of it. ) 

Amateurs sometimes insist that it is easier to write with- 
out an outline than with one. It undoubtedly does take less 
liine to dash off a spefcial feature story than it does to think 
out all of the details and then write it. In nine cases out 
of ten, however, when a writer attempts to work out an ar- 
ticle as he goes along, trusting that his ideas will arrai^ 
themselv^ the result is far from a clear, logical, well-organ- 
ized presentation of his subject. The common disinclina- 
tion to make an outUne is usually based on the difficulty 
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that most persona experience in deliberately thinking about 

a subject in all its various aspects, and in getting down in 

I logical order the results of such thought. Unwillingness to 

outline a subject generally means unwillingness to think. 

The Length of an Article. The length of an article is de- 
termined by two considerations: the scope of the subject, 
and the policy of the publication for which it is intended. 
A large subject cannot be adequately treated in a brief 
space, nor can an important theme be disposed of satisfac- 
torily in a few hundred words. The length of an article, 
in general, should be proportionate to the size and Uie im- 
portance of the subject. 

The deciding factor, however, in fixing the length of an 
article ia the policy of the periodical for which it is deseed. 
One popular publication may print articles from 4000 to 
6000 words, while another fixes the limit at 1000 words. It 
would be quite as bad judgment to prepare a 1000-word ar- 
ticle for the former, as it would be to send one of 5000 words 
to the latter. Periodicals also fix certain limits for articles 
to be printed in particular departments. One monthly 
magazine, for instance, has a department of personality 
sketches which range from 800 to 1200 words in length, 
while the oliier articles in this periodica] contain from 2000 
to 4000 words. 

The practice of printing a colunm or two of reading mat- 
ter on most of the advertisii^ pages influences the lei^h 
of articles in many magazines. To obtain an attractive 
make-up, the editors allow only a page or two of each sp« 
cial article, short story, or serial to appear in the first part d 
the magazine, relegating the remainder to the advertising 
pages. Articles must, therefore, be loi^ enough to fill a 
page or two in the first part of the periodical and several 
columns on the pages of advertising. Some magazines 
use short articles, or "fillers," to furnish the necessary read- 
ing matter on these advertising pages. 

Newspapers of the usual size, with from 1000 to 1200 
words in a column, have greater flexibiUly than m^azines 
in the matter of make-up, and can, therefore, use special 
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feature stories of various lengths. Tlie arrangeiuent of 
advertisementB, even in the magazine sections, does not 
affect the length of articles. The only way to determine 
exactly the requirements of different newspapers and mag- 
azines is to count the words in typical articles in various 
departments. 

Selection and ProportloiL After deciding on the length 
of hla article, the writer should consider what main points 
he will be able to develop in the allotted space. Hie choice 
will be guided by his purpose in writing the article. "Is 
ihis point essential to the accomplishment of my aim?" is 
the test he should apply. Whatever is non-essential must 
be abandoned, no matter how attractive it may be. Hav- 
ing determined upon the essential topics, he next proceeds 
to estimate their relative value for the development of his 
theme, so that he may give to each one the space and the 
prominence that are proportionate to its importance. 

Arrangement of Mat^ial. The order in which to pre- 
sent the main topics requires thoi^tful study. A lo^cal 
development of a subject by which the reader is led, step 
by step, from the first sentence to the last in the easiest and 
most natural way, is the ideal arrangement. An article 
should march ri^t along from beginning to end, without 
digressing or marking time. The straight line, in writii^ as 
in drawing, is the shortest distance between two points. 

In narration the natural order is chronological. To 
arouse immediate interest, however, a writer may at times 
deviate from this order by beginning with a striking inci- 
dent and then going back to relate the events that led up to 
it. This method of beginning in medics res is a device well 
recognized in fiction. In exposition the normal order is to 
proceed from the known to the unknown, to dovetail the 
new facta into those already familiar to the reader. 

When a writer desires by his article to create certain 
convictions in the minds of his readers, he should consider 
the arrangement best calculated to lead them to form such 
conclusions. The most telling effects are produced, not 
by statii^ his own conclusions as strongly as possible, but 
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rather E^ skillfully inducing his read^s to reach those ooit- 
clnsiona by what they regard as their own mental processes. 
That is, if readers think that the convictions which they 
have reached are their own, and were not forced upon 
them, their interest in these ideas is likely to be much 
deeper and more lasting. It is best, therefore, to undeiv 
state conclusions or to omit them entirely. In all such 
cases the writer's aim in arranging his material should be 
to direct his readers' train of thought bo that, after they 
have finished the last sentence, they will inevitably form 
the desired conclusion. 

With the main topics arranged in the best possible order, 
the writer selects from his available material such details 
as be needs to amplify each point. Examples, incidents, 
statistics, iind other particulars he jots down under each of 
the chief heads. The arrangement of these details, in rela- 
tion both to the central purpose and to each other, requires 
some consideration, for each detail must have its logicd 
place in the series. Having thus ordered his material ac- 
cordii^ to a systematic plan, he has before him a good 
working outline to guide him in writing. 

Planning a Typical Article. The process of gathering, 
evaluating, and organizing material may best be shown 
by a concrete example. The pubhcation in a New York 
paper of a news story to the effect that the first commence- 
ment exercises were about to be held in the only factory 
Bcbool ever conducted in the city, suggested to a special 
feature writer the possibility of preparing an article on the 
work of the school. To obtain the necessary material, he 
decided to attend the exercises and to interview both the 
principal of the school and the head of the factory. In 
thinking over the subject beforehand, he jotted down 
these points upon which to secure data: (1) the origin and 
the purpose of the school; (2) its relation to the work of the 
factory; (3) the methods of instruction; (4) the kind of 
pupils and the results accomplished for them; (5) the cost 
of the school; (6) its relation to the public school system. 
At the close of the graduation exercises, he secured the de' 
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sired interviewB with the teacher in charge and with the 
head of the firm, copied tyxncal examples from the exhibi- 
tion of the pupils' written work, and jotted down notes on 
the decoration and fumishii^ of the schoolrooio. Since 
the commencement exerciaes had been reported in the 
newspapers, he decided to refer to them only incidentally 
in his Btory. 

After considering the significance of the work <^ the 
school and what there was about it that would appeal to 
different cUbbcs of readers, he decided to write hia story 
for the magazine section of the New York newspaper 
that he believed was most generally read by business men 
who operated factories similar to iiie one described. His 
purpose he formulated thus: " I intend to show how illiter- 
ate immigrant girls can be transformed quickly into intel- 
ligent, efficient American citizens by means of instruction 
in a factory school; this I wish to do by explaining what 
has been accomplished in this direction by one New York 
factory." He hoped that his article would lead readers to 
encourage the establishment of flimjlar schools as a means 
of Americanizing alien girls. The expository type of arti- 
cle containii^ concrete examples, description, and inter- 
Tiews be concluded to adopt as the form best suited to his 
subject. 

The averse length of the special feature stories, in the 
magazine section of the paper to which he intended to sub- 
mit the article, proved to be about 2000 words. In order 
to accomplish hie purpose in an article of this length, he 
selected five main topics to develop: (1) the reasons that 
led the firm to establish the school; (2) the results ob- 
l^ed; (3) the methods of instruction; (4) the cost of the 
school; (5) the schoolroom and its equipment. 

" What part of my material will make the strongest 
appeal to the readers of this newspaper? " was the ques- 
tion he asked himself, in order to select the best point with 
which to begin his article. The feature that would attract 
the most attention, he believed, was the striking results 
obtained by the school in a comparatively short time. 
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In reviewing the several types of b^tnnings to deter- 
mine which would beat euit the presentation of these te- 
markable results, he found two possibilities: first, the sum- 
mary lead with a striking statement for the first sentence; 
and second, a concrete example of the reaulta as shown by 
one <rf the pupils. He found, however, that he did not 
have sufficient data concerning any one girl to enable him 
to tell the story of ber transformation as an effective con- 
crete case. He determined, therefore, to use a striking 
statement as the feature of a summary lead. 

From his interview with the head of the firm, and frmn 
a formal statement of the purpose of the school printed 
on the commencement program, he obtained the reasons 
why the school had been established. These he decided to 
give verbatim in direct quotation form. 

To show most interestingly the results of the teaching, 
be picked out four of the six writteu exercises that he had 
copied from those exhibited on the walls of thg school- 
room. The first of these dealt with American history, the 
second with thrift and business methods, and the third 
with personal hygiene. For the fourth be selected the work 
of a woman of forty whose stniffiles to get into the school 
and to learn to write the teacher had described to him. 

Figures on the cost of the school he had secured from the 
head of the firm according to his preliminary plan. These 
covered the expense both to the employers and to the city. 

His description of the schoolroom he could base on his 
own observation, supplemented by the teacher's explana- 
tions. 

For his conclu^on he determined to summarize the re- 
sults of this experiment in education as the firm stated 
them on the conmiencement program, and to give his 
own impression of the success of the school. Thus he 
sought to give final reinforcement to the favorable impres- 
sion of the school that he wished his article to create, with 
the aim of leading readers to reach the conclusion that 
such schools should be encouraged a^ invaluable aids to 
the Americanization of alien girls. 
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Outlining flie Aitkle. Having selected the main topics 
and having decided in a general way how he intended to 
develop each one, he then fixed upon the beet order in 
which to present them. 

After his introduction giving the striking results of the 
school in a summary lead, it seemed logical to explain the 
firm's purpose in undertakii^ this unusual enterprise. 
He accordingly jotted down for his second topic, " Pur- 
pose in establishing the school," with the two sub-topics, 
" Finn's statement on program " and " Head of firm's 
statement in interview." 

The methods of instruction by which the remarkable 
success was attained, impressed huu as the next important 
point. His readers, having learned the results and the 
purpose of the school, would naturally want to know by 
what methods these girls had been transformed in so 
short a 'time. As his third topic, therefore, he put down, 
" Methods of instruction." 

For his fourth division he had to choose between (1) the 
results as shown by the pupils' written work, (2) the coat 
of the school, and (3) the schoolroom and its equipment. 
From the point of view of logical order either the results or 
the schoolroom might have been taken up next, but, as all 
the explanations of the methods of instruction were quoted 
directly in the words of the teacher, and as the pupils' ex- 
ercises were to be given verbatim, he thought it best to 
place his own description of the schoolroom between these 
two quoted parts. Greater variety, he foresaw, would re- 
sult from such an arrai^ement. " The schoolroom," 
then, became the fourth topic. 

Since the pupils' work which he planned to reproduce 
had been exhibited on the walls of the schoolroom, the 
transition from the description of the room to the exhibits 
on the walls was an easy and logical one. 

By this proce^ of elimination, the cost of the school be- 
came the sixth division, to be followed by the summary 
conclusion. 

He then proceeded to fill in the details needed to develop 
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each of these main topics, always keeping his general pur- 
pose in mind. The result of tl^ ot^anizatiou of material 
was the following outline : 

L S ummitr y lead 

1. Striking results — time required 

2. CommencGmetit — when and where held 

3. Graduates — number, nationality, certificates 
i. School — when and where efitablished 

5. £;[ample to other firms 

n. Purpose of school 

1. Firm's statement on oonunencement program 

2. Head c£ firm's statement in interview 

m. Methods of instruction 

1. Practical education 

2. Letter writing — geogr^hy, postal regulations, cor- 
reepondenoe 

3. Arithmetic — money, expense acoounte, reports oi 
work 

4. Civics — history, Uc^paphy, holidays, dtizenship, | 
patriotism 

5. Personal hy^eoe — i^eanliness, pbyucal culture, first . 

aid, food I 

6. Cotton goods — growing cotton, spinning, shipping 

7. Means of communication — telephone, directory, ; 
map of city, routes of travel, tdephone book 

8. Study out^de of classroom 

IV. The schoolroom I 

1. Location — floor space, windows 

2. Decorations — flowers, motto, photograph <^ Miss | 
JesEue Wilson 

3. FumishingB — piano, phonograph 

4. Lil^ary — readiog to the girls, The PromUed Land, i 
Mary Antin, library cards 

V. Besults shown by pupils' work 

1. Italian's theme and her remarkable progress 

2. Russian's essay on saving 

3. Polish ^I's exercise about picture | 

4. Woman ot forty and her work 
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VI. Coat of school 

1. Expense to finn 

2. Cost to Board of Education — salaries and supplies 

3. Entire coat j>er pupil 

4. Returns to firm outwdgh cost, says employer 

VH. Summary conclusion 

1. Results quoted frt»n program 

lade by jprls receiving diplomas 



The Completed Article. Since the establishment of a 
school in a factory was the novel feature of the enterprise, 
he worked out a title based on this idea, with a sub-title 
presenting the striking results accomplished by the school. 
The completed article follows, with a brief aoalyus of the 
methods used in developing the outline. 



TAKING THE SCHOOL TO THE FACTORY 
Jlen Girls are belnft GhoDfted into Intelllfteat 
Workers by Instruction during Worklnft Houn 



In from twenty to thirty-five weeks 
an illiterats inunigrant girl con be 
transformed into on intelligent, effi- 
oent American oitisen, in this city, 
without int^ering with the daily work 
by which she earas b&t living. Only 
forty-five minutes a day in a factory 
schoolroom is required to acoompliah 
suctk striking reauHs. 

This has just been demonstrated at 
the first oommencement of the only 
sohoid conducted in a New York fac- 
tory. The clasBcs have been held on 
one of the upper floors of the white 
goods factory of D. E. Sicher & Co., 
4R West 2l8t Street, where the gradu- 
ation exercises were held last Thurs- 
day evening. 

Forty grh — Italians, Poles, Rus* 
sians, Hungarians, Austrians among 
the number — received the first "cer- 
tificst«s of literacy" evtt issued by the 



I. SUUVART Lkild 
1. Slrikiog results 
Striking statement 
in two sentences to 
avoid unwieldy seo- 



Timdiness brou^t 
out immediately af- 
ter striking stat«- 
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Board of Education. Twenty weeks 
Bgo many of these yotn^ women could 
not Bpetik Kn^iflb; many of them had 
never been to school a day in their 
lives. Evei^ one preaeat oo Thursday 
night felt that this waa indeed a com- 
mencement for these girls. 

It is due to the iitatruction of Miss 
Florence Meyera, formerly a public 
school t«acher, that the girls can now 
speak English, write good letters, omke 
out money-ordeia, cash checks, and 
aend tetegrams. They have also been 
taught die [xinoiplee of our goTem- 
ment, the importanoe of personal hy- 
giene, and the jMVoeeaee by which cot- 
ton goods uaed in their work are manu- 
fectiuvd. 

The school was inianiEed this year 
at t^ suggestion of Dudley E. Sicher, 
twad of the firm, in ooSperation with 
the Board of Education, and has been 
under the supervision of Miss Lizzie E. 
Rector, Publio School No. 4, Manhat- 
tan. 

What has been accomplished in this 
factory, which is the largest white 
goods muslin underwear plant in the 
world, will doubtless serve aa tm oc 
ftmple to be followed by other firms. 

Its purpose the firm expnea ee in 
these words: "To hasten asajmilation 
necCBsary to natioool unity, to pro- 
mote industrial betterment, by reduc- 
ing the friction caused by failure to com- 
prehend directions, and to dea«aae the 
waste and loss of w^e incidental to the 
illiterate wwker." 

"When a girl undOTstands English 
and has been taught American busi- 
ness and factory methods," says Mr. 
Bicher, "she doesn't hesitate and 
blunder; she understands what she is 
told and she does it. 

"Intelligent employees do much bet- 
ter work than illiterate ones, and since 



Striking results en^ 
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of contrast 
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ence of remarkable 

Teacher's name has 
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we can afford to pay them better wagea, 
they are much more ooDtented. From 
a business point of view, the school is a 
good inTeetment." 

The iuatruotion that has accom- 
plished such remarkable results has 
been eminently r^'^etioaL "There 
was no time to spend in teaching the 
girts anything but the most necessary 
thin^," explains Miss Meyers, "for I 
oould h^ve each one of them for only 
forty-five minutes a day, and there was 
much to be 6odb in that time. 

"Here was a girl, for example, who 
oould hardly say ' good moming.' 
Sere WAS another -vfha had nevn' writ- 
ten a word in her life, either in English 
or in any other language. The [xob- 
fem was how to pve each of them what 
ahe most needed in the short time al- 
lotted every day. This essentially 
practical training I organized under 
several subjects, each of which woa 
broadly inclusive. 

"When I undertook to teach letter 
writing, it meant teaching the English 
language, as well as writing and spell- 
ing. It meant teaohing the geography 
of the country, the postal regulations, 
and the forms of buaineas and personal 



ni. Mbthodb 


OF iK- 


1. Fraotical educa- 
tion 

Teacher's state- 
ment of her prob- 
lem 


Problem oonoreto- 
ly shown 



" In teaching arithmetio, I use money 
and show them how to make change by 
means of addition, subtraction, and 
division. I also ask them to keep per- 
sonal expense accounts and to make 
out reports of the work that they do. 

"Civios included American history, 
the lives of our statesmen — for theee 
girls are bo eager to be true Americans 
that they want to know about our great 
men — the origin of legal holidays, the 
merits of our system of government, 
the meaning of citiEOusbip, and the ea- 
semcB of patriotism. 

"Hygtena is ftnotlMT iniportaut aul>- 



Statement of gOH 
oral plan 



6. Penooal hyvcDD 
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ie«t. American standards of living, 
personal cleanliness, and Banitary t^u- 
lationB have to be emphasized. To 
aid in counteracting the effects of long 
hours at the sewing machines, we have 
physical cultm« exercises. Instruc- 
tion in first aid meamree is also given so 
that they will know what to do in case 
of an accident. The nutritive value d 
different foods in relation to their cost 
is discussed to enable them to maintain 
their health by a ivoper diet. 

"As these young women are ei^^aged 
inmakiDK muslin underwear, it seemed 
deairobte for them to know where cot- 
ton grows, how it is ^un, whore the 
mills are and how it is Hhij^ied to New 
Ymk. Aftw they understand the vari- 
ous proaeaaea throu^ irtiich the mate- 
rial goes before it reaches them, tb^ 
take much more interest in their work, 
as a part of the manufacture of cotton 
goods into clothing." 

The use of the telephone, the tele- 
graph, the subway, surface lines, and 
railways is another subject of inatruo- 
tion. A dummy 'phone, tel^raph 
blanks, the dty directory, maps with 
routes of rapid transit lines, and the 
tdephone book, are some of the [tacti- 
cal laboratory apparatus and text- 
books that are employed. 

"We enoourage them to learn fcr 
themselves outside of school hours 
many of the neoeesary things that we 
have not time for in the clatBroom," 
says the teachar. 

To reach the schoolroom in irtiieh 
this work has been carried on, you take 
the elevator to the last Boor but one of 
the factory building. There you find 
only a portion of the floor space cleared 
for tables and chairs. It is a clean, 
ftiry room with big windows opening 
on the street, made gay witii boscs dt 



Method lA preaen- 
tation in tiiis pan^ 
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8. Study outside of 
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Fl&gs of many nations i^ut the 
room appropriately represent the many 
natinnnlitiftB among the pupils. On 
one wall ban^ a card with the legend: 

Four things oome not bock: 

The Bpok^ word 

The aped arrow 

The past life 

The ne^ect«d oppwtunity. 
A photograph of Miss Jeesie WHson, 
DOW Mrs. Oancis B. Sayre, occupies 
the apace between the two windows. 
The picture waa tH-eaented to the ^Is 
by Miaa Wilaon heraolf, juat before ahe 
waa mairied, when a party of them with 
Miss Meyers wrait to Washington to 
give hw a whit« petticoat they had 
made themeelvea, as a weddii^ present. 
After Miaa Wilaon had ahown them 
through the White House and they had 
Been her wedding {M^eents, ahe gave 
them tliiB signed photograph. 

A piano and a phonogra[A at one 
end of the room make it possible for 
the girls to enjoy dantdng during the 
noon hours on three days of the we^ 
and to have musicala on otha occaaiona. 
Shelves filled with books line the 
walla of a smaller office room opening 
off the achoolrooni. On two days of 
the week during the noon hour, the 
teacher read aloud to the girls until 
they w^e able to read for themaelyee, 
llien they were pOTnitted to take 
hooka home with them. Besides this, 
they have been encouraged to use the 
public libraries, after being shown how 
to make out applications for hbrary 
cards. 

" One girl is reading ' The Promieed 
land,' by Mary Antin," Miaa Meyers 
tells you, "and thinks it is a wonderful 
book. She was so much interested in 
it that I asked her to tdl the others 
about it. Although a little shy at 
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first, sbe Boon forgot herself in ber e^- 
^ness t« relate Misa Antin's experi- 
ences. She told the story witt sttch 
dramatic effect th&t she quite oftiried 
away her classmates. If we bad done 
no more than to teach this girl to read a 
book that meant ao much to her, I be- 
lieve OUT school would have justified 
its existence." 

Mary Antin herself accepted the 
girls' invitation to attend the gradua- 
tion exercises, and made a shOTt ad- 

The pupils' written work was exhib- 
ited on the walls of the room on the oc- 
oaaion ij ttie exerdsee, and showed oon- 
duavely the proficiency that they have 
attained. 

Ibe greatest progreea made by any 
of the pupils was probably that of an 
Italian girl. Before coming to thia 
country, she had attended school and 
besides this she had been teaching her 
fath^ at night wh^ieva* she had 
learned during the day. Her short 
ees^ on htx adopted country read: 
This oountiy is the TJnited States 
of America. It is the land of free- 
dom and liberty, because the people 
govern themselves. All citizens love 
their country, because they know 
that this freedom was earned by men 
who gave their lives for it. The 
United States ia in North America. 
Nwth America is one of the greatest 
divisions of the earth. North Amer- 
ica was discovered on October 12, 
1492, by Christopher Columbus. 

The fact that Columbus, one of her 
countrymen, had discovered the coun- 
try in whidi she and her father had 
found a new life, doubtless appealed to 
her keen inclination. 

That a Russian girl appreciated the 
lessons she had received in the value of 
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opening a diin»«aTings aocount, ia in- 
dicated by this compositioD; 

I must gave money out of my eam- 
iogs to put in the bank. I know that 
money is safe in the bank. 

To deposit meana to put money in 
the bank. 

Cashing a cheque means changing 
a cheque for money. 
How [n'actical leeaons in prasonal hy- 
giene may be emphasised in connection 
with the teaching of composition was 
illustrated in an eosay of a Polish girl 
written under a picture of a woman 
eombing her hair: 

She wished to oomb her hair. 

Bhe takes the oomb in her hand. 

She combs her hair. 

Bhe wishes to brush her hair. 

She takes the brush in her hand. 

Bhe brushes her hair. 

She combs and bniahee her hair 

every mormng. 

Bhe washes her hair often with 

soap and water. 
The pathetic eagerness of one woman 
of forty to learn to read and write was 
told by Miss Meyers in connection with 
one at the pieces of work exhibited. 

"She was an old W)man; at least she 
seems to roe to be over fifty, although 
she gave her age as only forty," ex- 
plained the teacher. "She couldn't 
read or even write her name. Despite 
her age, she begged for a long time to 
be permitted to ent«r the school, but 
there were so many young girls who de-' 
sired to leam that they vrare given the 
preference. She pleaded bo hard that 
finally I asked to have her admitted on 
trial" 

"It was hard work to teach her," 
continued Miss Meyers as she pointed 
to some of the woman's writing. The 
first atlttnpts were large, irregular 
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lettaw that sprawled over the sheet 
like the work of a child wlten it begioa 
to write. After twenty weeks of etnig- 
^e, her work took on a, tortn that, al- 
though still crude, was creditable for 
one who had never written until she 
was over forty. " Her joy at her suc- 
cess was peAt enough to repay me 
many times over for my efforts to teach 
her," remarked Misa Meyers. 

The exact cost to the firm of conduct- VI. Cost or School 
ini; the school, including the wages t. Expenae to firm 

paid far the time spent by the ^Is in 
the classroom, has been itemized by 
Mr. Sicber for the year just closed, as 
follows: 

Floor space 9175.00 Short table of fig- 
Bent, light, ami heat 105.00 ures is cwmprehen- 

Janitor 367. IX> sible and not imin- 

Wages at 17^ an hr., 40 tereoting 

girls ■ 375.00 

Total cost, 40 girl9 t672 .00 

Total cost per girl 18.80 

The Board of Education, for its part 2. Cost to Board of 

erf the school, paid out 9560 for the Education 

teacher's salaiy and for supplies. This 
was an exptroM of 914.80 for each pupil. 

The entire cost for educating each 3. Entire ooet per po- 

one of tine forty giii workers, therefore, [h1 

was only 931.60. 

That this money has been well spent 4. Returns outwdgj) 

is the opinion of the em^doyer, for the cost 

school wcK'k increases the efficiency in 
the factory sufficiently to make up for 
the time taken out of working hours. 

" I would rather have these ^Is in Head of firm's state- 

my employ whom I can afford to pay ment given to om- 

from ten to twenty dollars a week," vinoe readers 

declares Mr. Sicher, " than many more 
whom I have to pay low wages simply 
because they are n't worth higher ones. 
Prom a business point of view, it sava 
space and space is money," 

That the result has been what the VIL Smnusr Conclu- 
firm had anticipated in establishing ~ eiON 
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the Bcbool ia ahowD by the following 1. Results quoted from 
statement which was made on the com- program 
mencement program; "It is the pres- 
ent t)elief of the firm that the workera Not« apqieal of "ef- 
who have been thus trained have ficiency" to practi- 
gained from 20 to 70 per cent in effi- oal readers 
eiency." 

How much the ^Is themaelvM have 2. Impreauon ^ven 

gained more vital to them even than by giris 

efficiency was very evident to everyone Note patriotic ap- 

who looked into their faces as they te- peal in cloeing 

seived the certificates that reoogniie phrase, which was 

■bem as " Literate American Citiiens." a haf^y choice. 

Anotiier Article on the Same Subject Tliis oommence- 
meiit at the factory school furnished another writer, Nixola 
Greetey Smith, with material for a special feature story 
which was sent out by a syndicate, the Newspaper Enters 
prise Association, for publication in several hundred news- 
papers. Her story contains only 375 words and is thus 
less than one fifth the length of the other article. The au- 
thor centers the interest in one of the pupils, and shows 
the value of the school in terms of this girl's experience. 
The girl's own account of what the school has meant to 
her makes a strong " human interest " appeal. By thus 
developing one concrete example effectively, the author ia 
able to arouse more interest in the result of the school 
than she would have done if in the same space she had at- 
tempted to give a greater number of f act^ about it. Unlike 
the longer article, her story probably would not suggest to 
the read^ the possibility of undertaking a'similar enter- 
prise, because it does not give enough details about the 
oi^anization and methods of the school to show how the 
idea could be applied elsewhere. 

The beginning of the shorter story was doubtless sug- 
gested by the presence at the exercises of Mary Antin, the 
author of " The Promised Land," who addressed the girls. 
The first sentence of it piques our curiosity to know how 
" the promised land " has kept its promise, and the story 
proceeds to tell us. .The article, with an analysis of its 
main points, follows: 
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WONDERFUL AMERICA I THINKS LITTLE AUSTRUN] ' 
WHO GRADUATES FROM FACTORY SCHOOL 



"Tbx promised land" has kept its 
prnnise to Bebeeca Meyer 1 

Eight monthi ago an iJliteiate Auo- 
tarian immigrant girl, unable to apeak or 
write Tiln glinh| went to work in a New 
York garment factory. 

To-day, epeakiiig and writing flu- 
ently tbe language of her adopted coun- 
try, proficient in other etudiee, ihe 
proudly oherishee the fiist "certificate 
of literacy" issued by a factory — a 
factory which has paid her for going to 
Bchool during working hours! 

It WBB Rebecca Meyer who received 
this first certificate, at tbe graduation 
esercisee held on the top floor of the 
big women's wear factory of D. E. 
Sicher & Co. It was Rebecca Meyer 
, who delivered the address of welcome 
to the members of tbe board of educa- 
tion, the membo^ of the firm, her fel- 
low emi^yeee, and all the otheia gath- 
wed at these eKircisps — the first of 
tbeir kind ever held in any oommeroial 
ertabliahment, any^terel 

" Is n't it wonderfull " she said. 
"Wlien I i»me from Austria, I hoped 
to find work. That waa aUL How I 
Bbould learn to speak the En^iah Ian- 
guage, I did not know. It might take 
me yean, I thought. That I should go 
to school every dt^, while I worked — 
who could dream of such a thing? It 
could not be in any other coimtry ex- 
cept America. " 

Dudley E. Scher, head of the firm, 
in whose workrooms a regularly organ- 
ized class of tbe New York pubtio 
schools has held its seeeianii all winter, 
stood smiling in the background. Mr. 
Bicher is president of the Cotton Goods 
Mamifaetur«n' Aseociation. It was 
be who conceived the idea, .about a 
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year agOi of mcreaeinK the efficiency 
of bis women emfdoyeee by giving them 
an education free of oost, durine work- 
ing hours. 

" One of the first aod most notice- 2. Results of sohool ' 

able results of the faotoiy Bcbool has Statement of bead 

been a marked decrease in the Mctian of firm 

and the waste of time caused by the 
inability of employees to comprehend 
iirections. A ^I who understands 
Snglifih, and has bpen enabled thereby 
to school herself in factory methods 
and conditions, doesn't hesitate and 
blunder; she undeistauds, and does. 
And what then? Why, higher pay." 

No wonder Rebecca Meyer is grate- HI. Conclitsion 
ful for the i6 minutes a day in which Bebecca again made 

button-sewing has given place to study the central figure 

— no wonder she thinks America must Appeal to reader's 

be the wonderland of all the worldl . pride in his countiy. 

ArtlcleB Composed ai Units. The study of the two Bpe- 
cial feature stories on the factory school shows how arti- 
cles of this type are built up out of a number of units, such 
as examples, incidents, and statistics. A similar study of 
the other tjijea of articles exemphfied in Chapter V will 
show that they lUso are made up of various kinds of units. 
Again, if we turn to the types of beginnii^ illustrated in 
Chapter VII, we shall find that they, too, are unite, which 
in some cases might have been used in the body of the 
article instead of as an introduction. Since, then, every 
division of a subject may be r^arded as a unit that is com- 
plete in itself whatever its position in the article, each of 
the several kinds of units may be studied separately. For 
this purpose we may discuss five common types of units: 
/(I) examples, (2) incidents, (3) statistics, (4) scientific and 
technical processes, and (5) recipes and directions. 

He&ods of Developing Units. In order to present these 
units most effectively, and to vary the form of presenta- 
tion when occasion demands, a writer needs to be familiar 
with the different methods of developing each one of 
these types. Four common methods of handling material 
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within these units are: (1) exposition, narration, or de- 
scription in the writer's own worda; (2) dialogue; (3) the 
interview; (4) direct or indirect quotation. Statistics and 
recipes may also be given in tabular form. 

When a unit may be developed with equal effectivenese 
by any one of several methods, a writer should choose the 
one that gives variety to his article. If, for example, the 
units just before and after the one under consideration are 
to be in direct quotation, he should avoid any form that 
involves quoted matter. 

Examples. In all types of articles the concrete example 
b the conmionest and most natural means of explaining a 
general idea. To most readers, for instance, the legal pro- 
vistons of an old age pension law would be neither compre- 
hensible nor interesting, but a story showing bow a puticu- 
lar old man had been benefited by the law would appeal to 
inractically every one. That is, to explain the operation 
and advantages of such a law, we give, as one unit, the con- 
Crete example of this old man. Actual examples are pref- 
erable to hypothetical ones, but the latter may occasion- 
^y be used when real cases are not available. Imaginary 
instances may be introduced by such phrases as, " If, for 
example," or " Suppose, for instance, that." 

To explain why companies that insure persons against 
loss of their jeweby are compelled to investigate carefully 
every claim filed with them, a writer in the Buffalo Npwt 
gave several cases in which individuals supposed that they 
were entitled to payment for losses although subsequent 
investigation showed that they had not actually sustained 
any loss. One of these cases, that given below, he decided 
to relate in his own words, without conversation or quotar 
tion, although he might have quoted part of the affidavit, 
or might have given the dialogue between the detective 
and the woman who had lost the pin. No doubt he re- 
garded the facts themselves, together with the suspense 
as to the outcome of the search, as sufficiently interest- 
ing to render unnecessary any other device for creating 
interest. 
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Another woman of equal wealth and equally undoubted boi^ 
esty lost a horaeshoe diamond pin. She and her mtud looked 
everywhere, as they thought, but fiuled to find it. So she made 
her "[H«of d loas" in afBdavit form and asked the surety com- 
pany with which she carried the policy on all her jewehy to re- 
place the article. 

She said in ber affidavit that she had worn the inn in a restau- 
rant a few ni^te before and had lost it that night, either in the 
restaurant or on her way there or back. The restaurant manage- 
ment had searched for it, the restaurant help had been ques- 
tioned closely, the automobile used that night had been gone 
over carefully, and the woman's luHne had been ransacked. 
Fwticular attention had been ^ven to the gown worn by the 
woman on that occasion; every inch of it had been examined 
with the idea that the inn, falling from its proper place, had 
caught in the folds. 

The surety company asmgned one of its detectives to look for 
the pin. From surface indications the less had the appearance of 
a theft — an " inside job." The company, however, asked that 
its detective be allowed to search the woman's house itself. The 
request was granted readily. The detective then inquired for the 
various gowns which the woman had worn for dress occasions 
within the preceding sever^ weeks. 

This line of investigation the owner of the pin considered a 
waste of time, unce she remembered distinctly wearing the pin to 
the restaurant on that particular ni^t, and her husband also re- 
membered seeing it that night and put his memory in affidavit 
fono. But the detective persisted and with the help of a maid 
exumned carefully those other gowns. 

Id the ruffle at the bottom of one of them, vom for the last 
time at least a week before the visit to the restaurant, she found 
the pin. The woman and her husband simply had been mistaken 
— honestly mistaken. She had n't worn the pin to the restau- 
rant, and her husband had n't seen it that night. The error was 
unintentional, but it came very near costing the surety company a 
large sum of money. 

The benefits of a newly established clinic for animals 
were demonstrated in a special feature article in the New 
York Times by the selection of several animal patients as 
typical cases. Probably the one given below did not seem 
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to the writer to be sufficiently etrikii^ if only the bare facta 
were given, and bo he undertook to create aympathy by 
deacribing the poor, whimpering little dog and the distress . 
of the two young women. By arousing the sympathies of 
the readers, be was better able to impress them with the 
benefita of the clinic. 

The other day Dmsy, a little fox terrira-, was one of the patients. 
She WB8 a pretty little thing, three moaths old, with a diky coat 
and big, pathetic eyes. She vaa escorted to the clinic by two hat- 
less young women, in shawls, and three children. The children 
waited outnde in the rbception room, standing in a line, grinning 
self-coneciously, while the wconen followed Diusy into IJie exam- 
ination room. There she was gently muzisled with a piece ot 
bandage, and the doctor examined her. There was something 
the matter with one hind leg, and the poor little animal whim- 
pered pitifully, as dogs do, while the doctor searched for a broken 
bone. It was too much for, one of the women. She left the 
room, and, standing outside Uie door, put her fingers in her 
ears, wtule the tears rolled down her cheeks. 

"Well, I would n't cry for a dog," stud a workman, putting in 
some 8.P.CA. receiving boxes, with a grin, while the three chil- 
dren — and children are always more or lees little savages — 
giinned sympathetically. But it was a very real scotdw for D^ 
t^s mistreea. 

There was no reason for alarm; it was only a spr^n, caused by 
h^ mistreea' catching the animal by the leg when she was ^ving 
har a bath. Her friends we^ told to take her home, bathe the leg 
with warm water, and keep her as quiet as possible. Hermiatresa, 
still with a troubled face, wrapped her carefully in the black 
shawl she was wearing, so that only the puppy's little white head 
and big, eott eyes peeped out, and the small procession moved 
away. 

In a special feature story designed to show how much 
more intelligently the first woman judge in this country 
could deal with cases of delinquent girls in the juvenile 
court than could the ordinary police court judge, a writer 
selected several cases that she had disposed of in her char- 
acteristic way. The first case, which followsi be decided 
could best be reported verbatim, as by that method he 
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could show most clearly the kindly attitude of the judge in 
dealii^ with even the least appreciative of girls. 

The first case tH^ught in the other day was that c^ a giri ti 16, 
who hated her home and persisted in runmng away, sometjmea to 
a married sister, and BOmetimes to a friend. She was accompaided 
by her mother and older sister, both with determined lower jaws 
and faces as hard as flint. She swaggered into the room in an im- 
pudent way to conceal the fact that her bravado was leaving her. 

"Ella," stud Mlas Bartelme, looking up from her desk, "why 
did n't you tell me the truth when you came in here the other day? 
You did not t«ll me where you had been. Don't you under- 
stand that it is much earner for me to help you if you speak the 
truth right away?" 

Ella hung hei head and said nothing. The older sister scowled 
at the girl and muttered something to the mother. 

"No," refused the mother, on being questioned. I'We don't 
want nothing more to do with her." 

"Humph," snorted Ella, "you need n't think I want to coma 
back. I don't want nothing more to do with you, either." 

Miss Bartelme often lets the family fight things out among 
themselves; for in this way, far more than by definite questioning, 
she learns the attitude of the ^1 and the family toward each 
other, and indirectly arrives at most of the actual facte of the case^ 

"How would you like to go into a good home where some one 
would love you and care for you?" asked the judge. 

"I don't want nobody to love me." 

"Why, Ella, would n't you like to have a kind friend, somft. 
body you could confide in and go walking with and who would 
be interested in you?" 

"I don't want no friends. I just want to be left -alone." 

"Well, Ella," said the judge, patiently, ignoring her suUenness, 
" I think we shall send you back to Park Ridge for a while. But 
if you eVOT chai^ your mind about wanting friends let us know, 
because we'll be here and shall feel the same way as we do now 
about it." 

To explain to readers of the Kansas City Star how a 
bloodhound runs down a criminal, a special feature writer 
asked them to imagine that a crime had been committed at 
a particular comer in that city and that a bloodhound had 
been brou^t to track the criminal ; then he told th^u what 
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would happen if the crime wer&TOmmitted, first, when the 
BtreetB were deserted, or aeeopd, when they were crowded. 
In other words, he gave two imaginary instances to illus- 
trate ihe manner in which bloodhomids are able to follow a 
trail. Obviously these two hypothetical cases are suffi- 
ciently plausible and typical to explain the idea. 

If B bloodhound is brought to the scene of the crime within a 
reasonable length of time after it has been committed, and the 
dog has been properly tmned, he will unftulii^y run down the 
cnminal, provided, of course, that thousands of feet have not 
tramped over the ground. 

If, for instance, a crime were committed at Twelfth and Walnut 
streetB at 3 o'clock in the morning, when few persons ore on the 
street, a well-trMned bloodhound would take the tr^I of the crimi- 
nal at daybreak and stick to it with a grim determination that ap- 
pears to be uncanny, and he would follow the tr^ as swiftly as if 
the hunted man had left his shadow all along the route. 

But let the crime be committed at noon when the section is 
alive with humanity and remain undiscovered until after dark, 
then the bloodhound is put at a disadvantage and his wonderful 
powers would fail him, no doubt. 

' InddentB. Narrative articles, such as personal experi- 
ence stories, confessions, and narratives in the third per- 
son, consist almost entirely of incidents. Dialogue and 
description are very frequently employed in relating inci- 
dents, even when tbe greater part of the incident is told in 
the writer's own words. The incidents given as examples 
of narrative beginnings on pages 135-37 are sufficient to 
illustrate the various methods of developing incidents as 
Units. 

Statistics. To make statistical facts comprehensible 
and interesting is usually a difficult problem for the inex- 
perienced writer. Masses of figures generally mean very 
little to the average reader. Unless the significance of 
statistics can be quickly grasped, they are almost valueless 
as a means of explanation. One method of simplifying 
them is to translate them into terms with which the aver- 
age reader is familiar. This may often be done by reducing 
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large figures to emaller ones. Instead of Baying, for ex- 
ample, that a press prints 36,000 newspapers an hour, we 
may say that it prints 10 papers a second, or 600 a miaute. 
To most persons 36,000 papers an hour means Uttle more 
than a large number, but 10 papers and one second are 
^gures sufficiently small to be understood at a glance. 
Statistics sometimes appear less formidable if they are 
incorporated in an interview or in a conversation. 

In undertakii^ to explain the advantages of a codpera- 
tive commimity store, a writer waa confronted with the 
problem of handling a considerable number of figures. 
The first excerpt below shows how he managed to distrib* 
ute them through several paragraphs, thus avoiding any 
awkward massing of figures. In order to present a number 
of comparative prices, he used the concrete case, given be- 
low, of an investigator making a series of purchases at the 
store. 

(1) 

Here 's the way the manager of the community store started. 
He demonstrated to his neighborB by actual figures that they 
were payii^ anywhere from |2 to S8 a week more for their grocer- 
iee and supplies than they needed to. This reprasented the niid- 
dlemen's profits. 

He then proposed that if a hundred families would pay him 
r^ularly 50 cents a week, he would und^^Ake to supply them 
with garden truck, provi^ons and meats at wholesale prices. To 
clinch the demonstration he showed that an average family would 
save this 5&-cent weekly fee in a few days' purchases. 

There is no difference in appearance between the community 
store and any other provision store. There is no difference in the 
way you buy your food. The only difference is that you pay 50 
cents a week on a certain day each week and buy food anywhere 
from 15 to 40 per cent less than at the conmiercial, non-coSpera" 
tive retail stores. 

(2) 

The other day an investigator from tlie department of agricul< 

tuie went to the Washington conununity store to m&ka an experi- 
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ment. He pud lusSO-centwe^y membership fee and mode some 
purchases. He bought a 10-cent carton of oatmeal for 8 centa; a 
lO-cent loaf of bread for 8 cents; one-half peck of string beans for 
20 cente, instead of for 30 cento, the price in the non-oo5peratjve 
stores; three pounds of veal for 58 cento instead of 80 cento; a half 
dozen orangee for 13 cento instead of the usual price of from 20 to 
25 cento. His total purobiaaes amounted to $1.32, and the esti- 
mated saving was 49 cents — within I cent of the entire weekly 



Since to the average newspaper reader it would not 
mean much to say that the coat of the public achoob 
Amounted to eeveml hundred thousand dollars a y&^, a 
special feature writer calculated the relation of the school 
appropriation to the total municipal expenditure and then 
presented the results as fractions of a dollar, thus: 

Of every dollar that each taxpayer in this city paid to the dty 
treasurer last year, 45 cento was spent on the public schools. 
This means that nearly one-half of all the taxes were expended on 
pving boys and girls an education. 

Of that same dollar only 8 cento went to nudntain the police da- 
partment, 12 cento to keep up the fire department, and 13 cento 
for general expenses of the city oflSoes. 

Out of the 45 cento used for school purposes, ovor one-half, or 
24 cento, was ptud as salaries to teachers and principals. Only 8 
cento went for operation, mamtenanoe, and shnllar expenses. 

How statistics may be eEFectively embodied in an inter- 
view is demonstrated by the following excerpt from a spe- 
cial feature story on a workmen's compensation law ad- 
minifitered by a state industrial board : 

Judge J. B. Vaughn, who is at the head of the board, estimates 
that the system of settlii^ compensation by means of a comnus- 
sion instead of by the r^ulu' courte has saved the state $1,000,- 
000 a year once ito inception in 1913. "Under the usual court 
proceedings," he says, "each case of an injured workman versus 
his employer costs from 1250 to $300. Under the workings of tha 
faidustrial board the average cost is no more than S20. 

"In three and one-haH years 8,000 cases have come befwe us. 
Nine out (tf eveiy ten have been adjusted by our dght picked bp- 
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bitrstoiB, who tour the state, viutrng promptly e&oh scene of an 
accident and ttdjueting the compensation aa quickly aa pcesible. 
The tenth case, which requises a leI^^llier or more ptunstaking 
hearing, is brought to the board. 

"Seven million dollars has been in this time ordered to" be peud 
to injured men and their families. Of this no charge of any sort 
has been entered ag^nst the workers or their beneficiaries. The 
costs are taken care of by the Btat«. Fully 90 per cent of all the 
cases are settled within Uie board, which means that only 10 per 
cent are carried further into the higher courts for settlement." 



sufficiently simple to appeal to the layman, is another 
problem for the writer of popular articles. A narrative- 
descriptive presentation that enables the reader to visual- 
ize and follow the process, step by step, as though it were 
tEiking place before his eyes, is usually the best means of 
making it both understandable and interesting. 

In a special feature story on methods of exterminating 
mosquitoes, a writer in the Detroit ffewa imdertook to 
trace the life history of a mosquito. In order to popularize 
these scientific details, he describes a " baby mosquito " in 
a concrete, informal manner, and, as be tells the story of 
its life, suggests or points out specifically its likeness to a 
human being. 

The baby mosquito is a regular little water bug. You call him 
s " wiggler " when you see him swimming about in a puddle. His 
head is wide and flat and his eyes are set wdl out at the sides, 
while in front of them he has a pair of cut« bttle horns or feelers. 
While the baby mosquito is brought up in the water, he is an ai^- 
t»«ather and comes to the top to breathe as do frogs and musk- 
rats and many other water creatures of a higher order. 

Like most babies the mosquito larva believes that his misdon 
is to eat as much as he can and grow up very fast. This he does, 
and if the weather is warm and the food abundant, he soon out- 
grows his flldn. He proceeds to grow a new skin underneath the 
old one, and when he finds himself protected, he bursts out of his 
old clotiies and comes out in a spring suit. This molting process 
occurs several times within a week or two, but the last time he 
takes on another form. He is then called a pupa, and is ui a 
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strange transition period during which he does not eat. He now 
slowly takes on the form of a true mosquito within his pupal skin 
or shell. 

After two or three days, or perhaps five or six, if conditions are 
not altogether favorable, he feels a great lon^ng within him to 
rise to something higher. His tiny shell is floating upon the 
water with his now winged body closely packed within. The 
skin begins to split along the back and the true baby mosquito 
starts to work himself out. It is a strenuous task for him and con- 
sumes many minutes. 

At last he appears and sits dazed and exhausted, floating on his 
old akin as on a little boat, and slowly working his new wings in 
the sunlight, as if to try them out before essaying flight. It is a 
moment of great peril. A passit^ ripple may swamp hia tit^ 
craft and shipwreck him to become the prey of any passing fish or 
vagrant frog, A swallow sweeping close to the water's surface 
may gobble him down. Some ruthless city employe may have 
flooded the surface of the pond with kerosene, the merest touch of 
which means death to a mosquito. Escaping all of the thousand 
and one accidents that may befall, he soon rises and hums 
*way seeking whom he may devour. 

A mechanical process, that of handling milk at a model 
dairy farm, was effectively presented by Constance D. 
Leupp in an article entitled, " The Fight for Clean Milk," 
printed in the OuUook. By leading " you," the reader, to 
the spot, as it were, by picturing in detail what " you " 
would Bee there, and then by followii^ in story form the 
course of the milk from one place to another, she succeeded 
in mftlcing the process clear and interesting. 

Here at five in the afternoon you may see long lines of sleek, 
welt'P'oomed cows standing in their cement-floored, perfectly 
dnuned sheds. The walls and ceilings are spotless from constant 
applications of whitewash, ventilation is scientifically arranged, 
doors and windows are screened agmnst the flies. Here the white- 
clad, smooth-shaven milkers do their work "mth scrubbed and 
manicured hands. You will note that all these men are studi- 
ously low-voiced and genUe in movement; for a cow, notwitb- 
Btandmg her outward placidity, is the most sensitive creature 
on earth, and there is an old superstition that if you speak rou^ily 
to your cow she will earn no money tar you that day. 
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As Cftch paQ is filled it is carried directly into the milk-house; 
not into the bottliog-room, for in that sterilized sanctum nobody 
except the bottler ia admitt«d, but into the room above, where the 
pails are emptied into the strainer of a huge receptacle. From 
the base of thia receptacle it flows over the radiator in the bottling- 
room, which reduces it at once to the required temperature, thence 
into the mechanical bottler. The white-clM attendant places a 
tray containing several dozen empty bottles underneath, prases 
& lever, and, presto I they are full ^id not a drop spilled. He caps 
the bottles with another twist of the lever, sprays the whole with 
A hose, picks up the load and pushes it through the horiEontal 
dumb-wait«r, where another attendant receives it in the packing- 
room. The second man clamps a metal cover over the paste- 
board cape and packs the bottles in ice. Less than half an hour 
is consumed in tbe milking of each cow, the stjunii^ chillii% 
bottling, and stiMing of ber product. 

Practical Guidance Units. To give in an attractive 
form complete and accurate directions for doing sometluDg 
in a certain way, is another diiGcult problem for the inex- 
perienced writer. For interest and variety, conversation, 
interviews and other forms of direct quotation, as well as 
informal narrative, may be employed. 

Various practical methods of saving fuel in cooking were 
given by a writer in Sticcessfid Farming, in what purported 
to be an account of a meeting of a farm woman's club at 
which the problem was discussed. By the device of al- 
lowing the membeiB of the club to relate their experiences, 
she was able to ofiFer a large number of sv^gestioos. Two 
units selected from different portions of the article illus- 
trate this method: 

"I save dollars by cooking in my furnace," added a practical 
worker. "Potatoes bake nicely when laid on the ledge, and 
beans, stews, roasts, bread — in fact the whole food list — may 
be cooked there. But one must be careful not to have t»o 
hot IV fire. I burned several thii^ before I learned that even 
a few red coals in the fire-pot will be sufficient for practically 
everything. And then it does blacken the pans I But I've solved 
that difSculty by bending a piece of tin and setUng it between the 
fire and ibe cooking vesseL This preventa burning, too, if the 
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fire should be hot. Another pl&n is to set the vessel in an old pre- 
servuig kettle. If this outer kettle doea not leak, it may be filled 
with water, which not only aids in the cooking process but siao 
prevents burning. For broilii^ or toasting, a large com popper 
is just the thing." 

"My chief savir^," confided the member who believes in pre- 
paredneaa, "consistB in cooking things in quantities, especially 
the thii^ that require long cooking, like baked beans or soup. 
I never thi nV of cooking less than two days' supply of beans, and 
as for soup, that is made up in quantity sufficient to last a week. 
If I have no ice, reheating it eadi day during warm weather pre- 
vents spoiling. Most vegetables are not harmed by a second 
cooking, and, beddes the saving in fuel it entails, it 's mighty com- 
forting to know that you have your dinner already prepared for 
the next day, or several days before for that matter. In cold 
weather, or if you have ice, it will not be necessary to introduce 
monotony into your meals in order to save fuel, for one can wait a 
day or two before serving the extra quantity. Sauces, either for 
vegetables, meats or puddings, may just as well be made for more 
than one occasion, altho if milk is used in their preparation, care 
must be taken that they are kept perfectly cold, as ptomaines de- 
velop rapidly in euch foods. Other things that it pays to cook in 
large portions are chocolate syrup for m airing cocoa, caramd 
for flavoring, and apple sauce." 

By using a conversation between a hostess and her 
guest, another writer in the same farm journal succeeded 
in giving in a novel way acme directions for preparing 
celery. 

"Your escalloped com is delicbus. Where did you get your 
redpe?" 

Mrs. Held smiled acrose the dining table at her guest. "Out 
of my head, I suppose, for I never saw it in print. I just followed 
the regulation m^hod of a layer of com, then seasoning, and re- 
peat, only I cut into small pieces a stalk or two of celery with each 
layer of com." 

"Celery and com — a new combination, but it's a good one. 
I'm 80 glad to learn ot it; but is n't it tedious to cut the cdery 
into sudi small bits?'.' 
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"Not at aft, with my kitchen sdssora. I just slash the stalk 
into several lengthwise strips, then cut them crosswise all at once 
into very small piecee." 

" You always have such helpful ideas about new and easy ways 
to do your work. And economical, too. Why, celery for a disb 
like this could be the outer stalks or pieces too small to be used 
fresh on the table." 

"That's the idea, exactly. I use such celery in soups and 
stewB of all kinds; it adds such a delicious flavor. It is especially 
good in poultry stuffinga and meat loaf. Then there is creamed 
cel^y, of course, to which I sometimes add a half cup of almonds 
for variety. And I use it in salads, too. Not a bit of celery ia 
wasted around here. Even the leaves may be dried out in tlie 
oven, and crumbled up to flavor soups or other dishes." 

"That's finel Celery id so high this season, and much of it is 
not quite nice eoougb for the table, unless cooked." 

A number of new uses for adhesive plaster were mg- 
gCBted by a writer in the New York Tr^ne, who, in the 
excerpt below, employs effectively the device of the direct 
appeal to the reader. 

Ande from sui^cal " first Aid" and the countless uses to which 
this useful material may be put, there are a great number of house- 
hold uses for adhesive plaster. 

If your pumps are too lai^ and slip at the heel, just put a 
strip across the back and they will stay in place nicely. When 
your rubbers begin to break repair them on the inside with pies' 
terouttofit. Ifthe children losetheirrubbers at school, write their 
names with black ink on strips of the clinging material and put 
these strips Inside the top of the rubber at the back. 

In the same way labels can be made for bottles and oans. 
They are easy to put on and to take ofF. If the garden hose, the 
rubber tube of your bath spray, or your hot vreAa b^ shows a 
crack or a small break, mend it with adhesive, 

A cracked handle of a broom, carpet sweeper, or umbrella cau 
be repaired with this first aid to the injured. In the same way thg 
handles of golf sticlcs, basebfdl bats, flagstaSs and whips may 
be given a new lease on life. 

If your sheet music ia torn or the window shade needs repalrii^ 
or there is a cracked pane of glass in the barn or in a rear window, 
apply a strip or patdi of suitable size. 
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In aa article in the PhUaddphia Ledger on " What Can I 
Do to Earn Money? " Mary Hamilton Talbot gave sev- 
eral ^lamples of methods of earning money, in one of which 
she incorporated practical directions, thus: 

A resourceful girl who loved to be outnaf -doors found her op- 
portunity in a bed of mint and aromatic herbs. She sends 
bunches of the mint neatly prepared to various hotels and 
caf& several times a week by parcel poet, but it is in ttie over- 
supply that Bhe works out best her original ideas. Among the 
novelties she makes is a candied mint that sells quickly. Here 
is her formula: Cut bits of mint, leaving three or four small 
leavesonthe branchjwash well; diy and lay in rows on a broad, 
level surface. Thoroughly dissolve one pound of loaf sugar, boil 
untJl it threads and set from the fire. While it is still at the 
boiling point plunge in the bits of mint singly with great care. 
Remove them from the fondant with a fork and strughten the 
leaves neatly with a hatpin or like mstrument. If a second 
plunpng is necessary, allow the first coating to become thor- 
oughly crystalized before dipping them again. Lay the sweets 
on oiled paper untJl thoroughly dry. With careful handling these 
mints will preserve their natural aroma, taste, and shape, and 
will keep for any length of time if sealed from the air. They 
show to best advantage in glass. The sweet-smelling herbs of 
this ^I's garden she dries and sells to the fancy goods trade, and 
they are used for filling cushions, pillows, and prafume bi^s. 
The seasoning herbs she dries, pulverizes, and puts in small 
passes, nicely labeled, which sell for 10 cents each, and reliable 
grocers are glad to have them for their fastidious cuetomeia. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

HOW TO BEGIN 

''importance of the Begimung. Tlie value of a good be- 
einning for a oewB story, a special feature article, or a short 
story results from the way in which most persons read 
newspapers and magazines. In glancing through current 
publications, the average reader is attracted chiefly by 
headlines or titles, illustrations, and authors' names. If 
any one of these interests him, he pauses a moment or two 
over the beginning " to see what it is all about." The first 
paragraphs usually determine whether or not he goes any 
further. A single copy of a newspaper or magazioe offers 
so much reading matter that the casual reader, if disap- 
pointed in the introduction to one article or short story, 
has plenty of others to choose from. But if the opening 
sentences hold his attention, he reads on. " Well begun is j 
half done " is a saying that applies with peculiar fitness to / 
special feature articles. 

Structure of the Be^nning. To accomplish its purpose 
an introduction must be both a unit in itself and an inte- 
gral part of the article. The beginning, whether a single 
paragraph in form, or a single paragraph in essence, al- 
though actually broken up into two or more short para- 
graphs, should produce on the mind of the reader a unified 
impression. The conversation, the incident, the example, 
or the summary of which it consists, should be complete in 
itself. Unless, on the other hand, the introduction is an 
organic part of the u-ticle, it fails of its purpose. The be- 
ginning must present some vital phase of the subject; it 
should not be merely somethii^ attractivd^ttached to the 
article to catch the reader's notice. In his effort to make 
the beginning attractive, an inexperienced writer is in- 
clined to hnger over it until it becomes disproportionately 
long. Its length, however, should be proportionate to the 
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importance of that phase of the Bubject which it presenta. 
Aa a vital part of the article, the introduction must be so 
skillfully connected with what follows that a reader is not 
conscious of the transition. Close coherence between the 
beginning and the body of the article is essential. 

The four faults, therefot^, to be guarded against in writ- 
ing the beginning are : fi) the inclusion of diverse details 
not carefully coordinated to produce a single unified im* 
prea^on;X2) the development of the introduction to a dis- 
proportionate length; (3) failure to make the beginning a 
vit^ part of the article itself; (4) lack of close connection 
or of skillful transition between the introduction and the 
body of the article. 

Types of Begimilngs. Because of the importance of 
the introduction, the writer should familiarize himself with 
the different kinds of b^inningB, and should study them 

I from the point of view of their suitability for various types 
of articles. The seven distinct types of b^innings are: 
(I) summary; (2) narrative; (3) description; (4) striking 
I . statement; (5) quotation; (6) question; (7) direct ad- 
I dress. Combinations of two or more of these methods are 
not infrequent. 

Sununaiy Beginnings. The general adoption by news- 
pap»« of the summary b^inning, or " lead," for news 
stones has accustomed the average reader to finding most 
of the essential facta of a piece of news grouped together in 
the first paragraph. The lead, by telling the reader the 
nature of the event, the persons and things concerned, the 
time, ^e place, the cause, and the result, answers his ques- 
tions, What? Who? When? Where? Why? Howl 
Not only are the important facts summarized in such a be- 
ginning, but the most striking detail is usually " played 
np " in the fiiHt group of words of the initial sentence, 
where it catches the eye at once. T^us the reader ia 
ffvea both the main facts and the most significant feature 
of the subject. Unquestionably this news story lead, 
when skillfully worked out, has distinct advantages alike 
lor the news report uid for the special article. 
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(Ktautu Cily Star) 

A FRESH Am PALACE READY 

A PAiACS of suDshine, a glass house of fresh air, will be the 
Christmaa offering of Kansas City to the fight agahiBt tubercu- 
lodfl, the "Great Whit« Plague." Ten jnileB from the busmesa 
flistrict of the city, overlooking a horiioD miles away over valley 
,Snd hill, stands the finest tuberculosifi hospital in the United 
States. The newly completed institution, although not the iarg- 
eet hospital of the kind, is the beet equipped and finest appointed. 
It is ^'mbolic of sunshine and pure air, the cure for the disease. 

(2) 

(JV«D York World) 

STOPPING THE COST OF LIVING LEAKS 

Bt MAKIE cooudge rask 

ArmB ten we^e" instruction in domestic economy at a Nev 

Ywk high Bchod, a ffA of thirteen has been the means of reducing 

the expenditure in a family of seven to the extent of five dollars a 

veek. 

The ^1 is Anna Scheiring, American bom, of Austrian ances- 
try, living with her parents and brothers and sisters in a five-room 
apartment at No. 769 East One Hundred and Fifty-eighth Street, 
where her father, Joseph Scheiring is superintendent of the building. 
The same economic practices applied by little Anna Scheiring 
are at the present time being worked out in two thousand other 
New York homes whose daughters are pupils in the Washington 
Irving H^ BchooL 

(3) 

{.The Otutook) 

THE FIGHT FOR CLEAN MILK 

Bt CONSTANCE D. LEUPP 

Two miUion quarts of milk are shipped into New York every 

day. One hundred thousand of those who drink it are babies. 
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The milk comes from forty-four thousand dairy farms scattered 
through New York, New Jereey, Connecticut, Massachuaetts, 
Pennsylvania, Yermont, and even Ohio. 

A 1^^ proportion of the two million quarts travels thirty-six 
hoaie before it lands on the front doorstep of the couBumer. The 
ffltuatton in New York is duplicated in a less acute degree in every 
city in the United States. 

Nairattve BegimiiDgs. To b^in a special feature article 
in the narrative form is to give it a story-like character 
that at once arouses iutereat. It is impossible in many in- 
stances toknow from the introduction whether what fol- 
lows is to be a short story or a special article. An element 
of suspense may even be injected into the narrative intro- 
duction to stimulate the reader's curiosity, and descriptive 
touches may be added to heighten the vividness. 

If the whole article is in narrative form, as is the case 
in a personal experience or confession story, the intro- 
duction is only the first part of a continuoua story, and 
as such ^ves the necessary information about the person 
involved. 

Narrative b^innings that oonsiBt of concrete examples 
and specific instances are poptilar for expository articles. 
Sometimes several instances are related in the introduction 
before the writer proceeds to generalize from them. The 
advantage of this inductive method of explanation grows 
out of the fact that, after a general idea has been illustrated 
by an example or two, most persons can grasp it with much 
less effort and with much greater interest than when such 
exemplificatioD follows the generalieation. 

Other narrative introductions consist of an anecdote, an 
incident, or an important event connected with the subject 
of the article. 

Since conversation is an excellent means of enlivening 
a narrative, dialogue is often used in the introduction to 
special articles, whether for relating an incident, giving a 
specific instance, or beginning a personal experience story. 
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NarratlTe Beginnings . 

(1) 

(TheOuOoiA) 

BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 

Bt EMMETT J. SCOTT amd LYMAN BEECHEE STOWE 

It came about that in the year 1880, id Macon County, Ala- 
bama, a certain ex-Oonfederat« colonel conceived the idea that if 
he could secure the Negro vote he could beat his rival and win the 
seat he coveted in the State Legislature. Accordingly the colonel 
went to the leading Negro in the town of Tuakegee and asked him 
what he could do to secure the Negro vote, for Negroea then voted 
in Alabama without restriction. This man, Lewis Adams by 
name, himself an ex-elave, promptly replied that what his race 
most wanted was education, and what Uiey most needed was in- 
dustrial education, and that if he (the colonel) would agree to 
worlc iae the passage of a bill appropriating money for the main- 
tenance of an industrial school for Negroes, he, Adwns, would 
help to get for him the Negro vote and the election. This bargun 
between an ex-alaveholder and an ex-slave was made and faitli- 
fuUy observed on both sides, with the result that the following 
year the Legislature of Alabama appropriated $2,000 s year for 
tbe establishment of a normal and industrial school for N^roes in 
the town of Tusk^ee, On the recommendation of General Arm- 
strong, of Hampton Institute, a young colored man, Booker T. 
Washii^ton, a rec^it graduate of and teacher at tlie Institute, was 
called from there to take charge of this landless, buildingteas, 
teacherlesB, and etudentiess institution of learning. 

(2) 

(Ledie'M Wediy) 

MILLIONAIRES MADE BY WAR 

By homer CROY 

A TALL, gaunt, barefooted Missouri hill-billy stood bedde his 
rattly, dii^-wheeled wagon wiuting to see the mighty proprietor 
of the saw mill who guessed only too well that the hill-billy had 
something he wanted to swap for lumber. 
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"What can I do for you?" 

The hillman shifted his wdght tineaaily. "I low I got some- 
thun of powerful lot of interest to yuh." Reaching over the side 
of the wagon he placed hia rough hand tenderly on a Uack lasap. 
" I guees yuh know what it is." 

The saw mill proprietor glanced at it depreciatingly md turned 
toward the miH 

" It 's lead, pardner, pure lead, and I know where it come f nnn. 
I could take you right to the spot — ef I wanted to." 

The mill proprietor hooked a row of fillers under the rough 
stone and tried to lift it. But he could not hudge it. " It does 
seem to have lead in it. What was you calclating askin' for 
ahowin' me where you found it?" 

Tlie fanner from the foothills cut lus eyes down to crafty slits. 
"I was 'lowing just tother day as how a house pattern would 
come in handy. Ef you'll saw me out one I'll take you to the 
epot." And so the deal was consummated, the hill-billy glee- 
fully driving away, joyous over having got a fine house patten 
worth S40 for me^ lowing a fellow whoe you could pick up a 
few hunks of lead. ' 

That was forty-five years ago and it was thus that the great 
Jcqilin lead and lino district was made known to the world. 



(3) 

(Mwuet^s Magatine) 

FRANK A. SCOTT, CHAIRMAN OF THE WAR 

industries board 

bt theodobe tiller 

Ons day in the year 1885 a twelve-year-old boy, who had to ■ 
leave school and make his own way m the world on account of 
his father's death, applied forajob ma rdlroad frdght-office in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

"I'm afraid you won't do," add the ddet. "We need a ln^, 
but you're not tall enough to reach the lett«r-press." 

"Well, could n't I stand ra a box?" suggested the young sedcer 
of employment. 

That day a box was added to the equipment of the freight-office 
vid the name of Frank A. Soott to the payrolL , 
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(4) 
(New York Timet) 

NEW YORKER INVENTS NEW EXPLOSIVE AND 
GIVES IT TO THE UNITED STATES 

, NDm young men recentiy rowed to the middle of tlie Hudson 
River with a wooden box to which wires were attached, lying in 
the bottom of the boat. They sanlc the box in deep water very 
cautiously, and then rowed slowly back to land, holding ooe end 
of the wire. A-eeently a column of water 40 feet through and 300 
feet h^ Bbot into the air, followed by a deafening detonation, 
wliich tore dead branchea from trees. 

The nine young men were congratulating one man of the group 
on the explodon when on irate farmer ran up, yelling that every 
window in his farmhouse, nearly a mile away, hod been shattered. 
The party of young men did n't apol<^ize then ; they gathered about 
ibe one who was being congratulated and recongratulated him, 

The fanner did not know until later that the force which broke 
his windows and sent the huge column of water into the air was 
tbe War Department's newest, safest, and most powerful explo- 
sive; that the young men composed the dynamite squad of the 
Engineer Corps of the New York National Guard; and that the 
man they were congratulating was Lieut. Harold Chase Wood- 
ward, tl^ inventor of the explosive. 

(5) 

(Syitem) 

WHY THE EMPLOYEES RUN OUR BUSINESS 

A business of the workers, by the workers, and for 

the workers — how it succeeds. 

Bt EDWARD A. FILENE 
"I ENOW I am right. Leave it to any fair-minded person to 
decide." 

"Good enou^"lreplied;"you name one,Iwill name another, 
and let them select a third." 

She agreed; we selected the umpires and they decided against 
the stcffel 

It had come about in this way. The store rule had been that 
m paid t<x shorties in their accounts as — in our view — 
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a penalty for careleGsness; we did not care about the money. This 
^ had been diort in an account; tlie amount had been deducted 
from her pay, and, not bdog ^raid to speak out, dw conqtlained: 

" If I am over in my accounts, it is a mistake; but if I am 
short, am I a thi^? Why should I pay back tlie mmey? Why 
can't a mistake be made in dther directionP " 

lliis arbitration — although it had caused a decidoa against 
US — fleemed such a satisfactory way of ending disputes that we 
continued the practice in sai ii^ormal way. Out of it grew the 
present arfoibation boud, which is the cornerstone of the rela- 
tion between our store and the ^iq^yees, because it aSvds the 
machinery I<a getting what employees are above all else inter* 
estedin — a square deaL 

DescriptiTe Begmnings. Just as description ol char- 
acters or of scene and setting is one meUiod of begin- 
ning short stories and novels, so also it ctmstitutes a form 
of intjoduction for on article. In both cases ihe aim is to 
create immediate interest by vivid portrayal of definite 
persons and places. The concrete word picture, like the 
concrete instance in a narratiTe beginning, makes a quick 
and stroi^ appeal. An element of suspense or mystery 
may be introduced into the description, if a person, a place, 
or an object is described without being identified by name 
tmtil the end of the portrayal. 

The possibilities of description are not lintited to sagbia 
alone; sounds, odors and other sense impressons, as well 
as emotions, may be described. Frequently several differ- 
ent impressions are combined. To stir the reader's feel- 
ings by a stroi^ emotional description is obviously a good 
method of b^inning. 

A descriptive beginning, to be dear to the rapid reader, 
should be suggestive rather than detailed. The average 
prason can easily visualize a picture that is sketched in a 
few suggestive words, whereas he is likely to be confused 
by a mass of details. Picture-making words and thcKse 
imitative of sounds, as well as figures of speech, may be 
used to advant^e in descriptive beginnings. For the de- 
scription of feelings, words with a rich emoticmal connotsp 
tion are important. 
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Descriptive Beginnli^ 

(1) 

(Sftmaetr'a Magatwei 

OUR HIGHEST COURT 

Bt HORACE TOWMER 

"Thb Honorable the Supreme Court of the United States!" 
' Nearly every week-day durii^ the winter months, exactly at 
noon, these warning words, intoned in a resonant and solemn 
voice, may be heard by the vintor who chances to pass the doors 
of the Supreme Court Chamber in the Capitol of the United 
8tat«8. The visitor sees that others are entering those august 
portals, and bo he, too, makes bold to step softly inside. 

If he has not w^ted too long, he finds himself within the cham- 
ber in time to see nine justices of our highest court, clad in long, 
black robes, file slowly into the room from an antechamber at the 
left. 

Every one within the room has arisen, and all stand respectfully 
&t attention while the justices take their places. Then the voice 
<^ the court crier is heard again: 

"Oyex, oyee, oyexl All persons having bu^ess with tlie Su- 
preme Court of the United States are admonished to draw near 
and give their attention, for the court is now sitting." 

Then, after a slight pause: 

" God save the United States and this honorable court I " 

The justices seat themselves ; the attorneys at the bar and vic- 
tors do likevriae. The Supreme Court of the United States, gen- 
&«Uy held to be the most powerful tribunal on earth, is in session. 



(2) 

(CoBfer's WeeUy) 

JAMES WHITCOMB BROUGHER, A PREACHER 

TO THE PROCESSION 

By peter CLARK MACFARLANE 

iMAGOni the Hippodrome — the lai^est playhouse of New 
YaA. and of the New Worldl Ima^ne it filled with people from 
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(ootJighta to the lart row in the topmost gallery — orchestra, 
drees circle, and baloonies — a huge uprieing, Bemiclrcular bowl, 
lined mth humait beings. Imagine it thus, and then strip the 
stage; take away the Indians and the soldiers, the elephants 
and (Jie camels; talte away the careening stage coaches and the 
thunderii^ hoofs of horses, and all the strange conglomeration of 
dramatic activities with which these inventive stage managers are 
accustomed to panoply their productions. Instead of all this, peo- 
ple the stage with a chorus choir in white smocks, and in front of 
the choir put a lean, upstanding, shock-headed preacher; but 
leave the audience — a regular Hippodrome audience on the b^ 
gest Saturday night. Imagine all of this, I say, and what you 
have is not the Hippodrome, not the greatest play in the New 
World, nor any playhouse at all, but the Temple Baptist Church 
of Los Angelea, California, with Jamee Whitoranb BroughiO', 
DD., in the pul|»t. 



(3) 

(The Independerd) 

THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE A "FAKE" 

What the Gountiy Schoolhouse Really Is, and Why 

Br EDNA M. HILL 

Ted schoolhouse squats dour and silent in its acre ol weeds. A 
little to the rear stand two wretched outbuildinga. Upon its gray 
olapboarded sides, window bhnds hang loose and window sashes 
sag away from their frames. Groamng upon one hinge the vesti- 
bule door turns away from lopsided steps, while a broken drain 
pipe sways perilously from the east comer of ihe roof. 

Within and beyond the vestibule is the schoolroom, a monotony 
of grimy walls and smoky ceiling. Cross lights from the mx win- 
dows shine upon rows (rf desks of varying sizes and in varying 
stages of destruction. A kitchen table faces the door. Squ(u«ly 
in the middle of the rough pine floor stands a jacketed stove. A 
much torn <Uctionary and a dented water pail stand dde by dde 
on the shelf below the one blackboard. 

And this is the "little red schoolhouse" to which I looked fa- 
ward BO eagerly during the summer — nothing but a tumble- 
down shack set in the heart of a prosperoua fanning district. 
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' (4) 

(y«l. York Tr&une) 
the' ONE WOMAN OFFICIAL AT PLATTSBURG 

Bt ELfiNE FOSTER 

Thb tmiQ), tramp of feet od a hard road; long lines ct khaki 
figure* moviiig over the browning grass (rf ttie parade ground; 
rows of faces, keen sod alert, with that look in the eyes that ooe 
sees in IieFage'a Jeanne d 'Arc; the click, click of bullets from the 
distant rifle range blended with a chorus of deep voices near at 
hand siagiDg "Over There"; a clear, blue sky, crisp autumn air 
and the ^uukling waters of I^ke Champlun — that's Plattaburg. 



(.Good Batuekeepini)) 

NEW ENGLAND MILL SLAVES 

Bt MARY ALDGN HOPKINS 

In the pale l^t of an eariy mnter morning, while a fiat, iri)!t« 
moon awaited the dawn and wind-driven clouds Sung funt scud- 
ding shadows across the snow, two little girls, cloaked, shawled, 
hooded out of all reci^nition, plodded heavily along a Vermont 
mountain road. Kach carried a dangling dinner paiL 

The road was lonely. Once they passed a farmhouse, asle^ 
save for a y^ow light in a chamber. Somewh^v a oock crowed. 
A dog barked in the faint distance. 

Where the road ascended the mountain — a narrow cut be- 
tween dark, pointed fire and swaying white-limbed birches — the 
way vaa slu^iy with melting snow. The littler pri, half donng 
along the accustomed way, slipped and slid into puddles. 

At the top of the mountain the two children shrank back into 
their mufflen, before the sweep of the wet, chill wind ; but the mill 
was in sight — beyond the slope of bleak pastures outlined with 
etone walls — sunk deep in the valley beeide a rapid mountiun 
Btream, a dim bulk already glimmering with points of li{^t. To- 
ward tiufl the two little workwomen slopped along on squasl? 
feet. 

niey woe aptnnos. One was fifteen. Bhe had woAed three 
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yeats. The other was fourteen. She had w^ked two Ugf^j^ean. 
The terse record of the National Child Labor Committee i i^,,^ be- 
fore me, UDBentimental, bare of comment: L ^ 

"They both get up at four fifteen a. h. and after brt^^^ast 
start for the mill, arriving there in time not to be late, \j at fk. 
Their home is two and one-half miles from the mill. EactcQiL earn 
three dollars a week — So they cannot afford to ride. ThBL^roiA'e 
rough, and it is over the mountains." j^^ 

(«) I 

iPrwidence Journal) ^ 

HOW TO SING THE NATIONAL SONC"?? 

'\ To IttteriH:et the Text Successfully the Singer 
Must Memorize, Visualize, Rhythmize, 
and Emphasize 
Bt JOHN G. ARCHER 

Thb weaty eye of the toastmaster looks apologetically down 
long rows of tables ae he says with a BoiTy-but-it-muBt>-be-doDe 
air, " We will now smg 'The Star Spangled Banner'" ; the orches- 
tra starts, the diners reach frantically for their menus and each, 
aocfH'ding to his musical inheritance and patriotic fervor, plunges 
into the unknown with a resolute determination to be in on the 
death of the sad rite. 

Some are wrecked among the dizzy altitudes, others persevere 
through uncharted shoals, all make some kind of a noisy noiee, 
and lo, it is accomplished; and intense relief aits enthroned on 
ev&ry dewy brow. 

In the crowded church, the nunister announces the "Battle 
Hymn of the Repubhc," and the organist, armed with plenary 
powers, crashes into the giddy old tune, dr^^^ng Qte oongr^a- 
tion reostingly along at a burdy gun^ pace till all semblance of 
text or meaning is irretrievably lost. 

Happy are they when the refnun, "Glory, Glory, Halletuiab," 
provides a temporary respite from the shredded syllables and 
scrambled periods, and one may light, as it were, and cat«h up 
with himself and the organist. 

At the close of an outdoor pubhc meeting the chairman, wHh 
jCatooua ineptitude, shouts that everybody will mng three wceee e( 
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" America." Granting that the tone is [Hlched comfortably, the 
irst verse marchee mth vigor and certitude, but not for long; dis- 
may soon smites the crowd in sections as the individual con- 
sciousness backs and fills amid half learned lines. 

The brick trf catching hopefully at a neighbor's phrase usually 
serves to defeat itadf, as it unmasks the ignwance of said neigh- 
bor, and the tune ends in a sort of polyglot mouthing which is not 
at sjl flattoing to tiis denizens <^ an enlightened commdnity. 

These ^impses are oot a whit over-drawn, and it is safe to say 
that they mirror practically every corner of our land to-day, 
Why is it, then, tiiat Uie people inake such a sorry e^bition of 
themselves wh^ they atten^>t to sing the patriotic songs of our 
toaabyf Isittbetunesor^wordsu'weoiUBdvea? 

Beginning iridi a StriUng Statement When the tbooght 
expressed in the first sentence of &n article is sufficiently 
unusual, or is presented in a sufficiently striking form, 
it at once eommands attention. By stimulating interest 
and curiosity, it leads tlie average person to read on until 
he is satisfied. 

A striking statement of this sort may serve as the first 
sentence of one of the other types of beginning, such as 
the narrative or the descriptive introduction, the quota- 
tion, the question, or the direct address. But it may also 
be used entirely alone. 

Since great sixe is impressive, a statement of the magni- 
tude of somethii^ is usually strikii^. Numerical figwes 
are often used in the opening sentences to produce the im- 
pression of enormous size. If tiiese ^ures are ao laige that 
the mind csjmot grasp them, it ia well, by means of com- 
parisons, to translate them into terms of the reader's own 
experience. There is always danger of overwhelming and 
confusing a person with s^tistics that in the mass mean 
little or notl^og to him. 

To declare in the first sentence that something is the 
first or the only one of its kind inunediately arrests atten- 
tion, because of the universal interest in the unique. 

An unuBUid prediction is uiother form of striking state- 
ment. To be told at the be^nning of au article ot scone 
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remarkable thing that the future holds in store for him (V 
far his descendants, fascinates the average person as much 
as does the fortune-teller's prophecy. There is dang» of 
exaggeration, however, in making predictions. When 
writers magnify the importance of their subject hy aasw 
iog us that what they are explaining will " revolutionire " 
our ideas and practices, we are inclined to discount these 
exaggerated and trite forms of prophecy. 

A strikii^ figure of speech — an unusual metaphor, for 
example — may often be used in the beginning of an arti- 
cle to arouse curiosity. As the comparison in a metaphor 
ia implied rather than expressed, the points of likeness may 
n6t immediately be evident to the reader and thus the fig- 
urative statement piques his curiosity. A comparison in 
the form of a simile, or in that of a parable or allegory, may 
serve as a striking introduction. 

A paradox, as a self-contradictory statement, arrests 
the attrition in the initial sentence of an article. Al- 
thoi^h not always easy to frame, and hence not so often 
employed as it might be, a paradoxical expression is an ex- 
cellent device for a writer to keep in mind when some phase 
of his theme lends itself to such a striking beginning. 

Be^des these readily classified forms of unusual stato* 
ment«, any novel, extraordinary expression that is not too 
bizarre may be employed. The chief danger to guard 
f^ainst is that of middi^ sensation^, exa^s^rated, or false 
statemeats, merely to catch the reader's notice. 

StrikJng StatfltnOTit B<gin n i* t gs 
(1) 

(JtbutnUed World) 

fire writes a hearts record 

bt h. g. hunting 

A HUHAN heart, writing its own record with an aetoal finger of 
flame, is ^ startling spectacle that has recenUy been witnesaed t^ 
scientistB. It sounds bndful, does n't it? But it is literally a faek 
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&Bt, the automatic t«oord!ng of the heart's ectJon by means of 
tracings from the point oi a tiny blaae appears to have been made 
a practicable method of determining the condition of the heart, 
more reliable than any other test that can be applied. 

(2) 

(fioiUm Trmuenpl) 

TAKING HOSPITALS TO THE EMERGENCY 

Bt f. w. coburn 

Taehtq the hospital to the emei^ocy instead of the emergency 
to the hospital is the underlying idea of the Bay State's nevest 
mescal unit — one which was installed 'm three hauiB on the top 
of Corey Hill, and which in much less than half that time may to- 
morrow or the next day be en route post haste for Peru, Plymouth, 
or Pawtucketville. 

(3) 

(Kantaa City Star) 

MUST YOUR HOME BURN? 

Atjtumn is the seaeon of burning homes. 

Furnaces and stovee will soon be lighted. They have been un* 
used all Bummer and rubbish may have been piled near them or 
tiie flues may have rusted and slipped out of plaoe unobserved in 
the long period of disuse. Persons start their fires in a sudden 
cold snap. They don't take tune to mvestigate. Then the fiie 
<le^>Brtinent has work to do. 

(4) 

{New York Timtt) 

ONLY PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN WITH 

POOR EYES 

Thxbk was opened down Hester Street way last week the only 
public school in the world for children with defective eyes. Bad 
eyesight has been urged for years as a cause of baekwudness and 
iuconi^bility in schod children. Now the public school author- 
ities plan, for the first tune, not only to teach children whose eyes 
are dkeotive, but to cure them as welL 
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(5) 
<7h« OulIooJt) 

DISEASED TEETH AND BAD HEALTH 

Bt MATTHIAS NICOLL, JR. 

Tmt complete disappearance of teeth from tlie human moafh is 
the cfHxiitioB towards which Uie moet hif^ily cnltiTated claases of 
hmnanity are drifting. We have ab«a(^ gone far on a oouise 
that leads to the coming of a toothles age in future generations. 
Only by immediate adoption of the most active and wideepread 
measures of prevention can the liuman tooth be saved from tite 
fate that has bdallen the leg of the whale. 

(6) 

{ff orper'* Wee/dy) 

THE SPAN OF LIFE 

Br WALTER E. WEYL 

YoiT who begin this sentence may not live to read ite dose. 
There is a chance, one in tliree or four billions, that you will die 
in a second, by the tick of (Jie watch. The chair upon which you 
tat may cdlapse, the car in wliich you ride may collide, ^>ur 
heart may suddenly cease. Or you may survive the sentence and 
the article, and live twenty, fifty, eighty years longer. 

No one knows the span of your life, and yet Hhb insurance man 
is willing to bet upon it. What is fife insurance but the bet of an 
unknown number of yearly premiums against die payment of the 
policy? * * • * The length of your individual life is a guess, but 
tile insurance company bets on a sure thing, on the average death 
rat«. 

(7) 

(The Outlook) 

"AMERICANS FIRST" 

By GREGORY MASON 

Etsst third man you meet in Detroit was b(Hii in a fordgu 
country. And three out of every four persons tiiere were dther 
b<xn abroad or bom here of fweign-barn parents. In shcot, in 
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Detroit, only every fourth person you meet waa bom in this 
country of American parents. Such is the make-up of the town 
which haa been called "the moet American city in the United 



(8) 

CKanta* CUy Star) 

A KANSAS TOWN FEELS ITS OWN PULSE 

LA.wnENCB, Kab., was not ill. Moet of its citizens did not even 
think it was ailing, but there were some anxious souls who wonr 
dered if the rosy exterior were not the mockery of an internal 
fever. They called in physicians, and after seven months spent 
in wiftVing their diagnosis, they have prescribed for Lawrence, and 
the town is alarmed to the point of taking their medicine. 

That is the medical way of saying that Lawrence has just com- 
pleted the moet thorough municipal survey ever undertaken by a 
town of its size, and in so doing has found out that it la afflicted 
with a lot of ills that all cities are hdr to. Lawrence, however, 
with Kansas progreasiveness, proposes to cure these ills. 

Prof. F. W. Blackmar, head of the department of sociology at 
the University cf Kansas, and incidentidly a sort of city doctor, 
was the first "physician" consulted. He called his assistant, 
Prof. B. W. Buigess, and Rev. William A, Powell in consultation, 
and about one hundred and fifty club women were taken into the 
case. Then they got busy. That was April 1. This month they 
completed the examination, set up an exhibit to illustrate wh^ 
they had to report, and i«ad the prescription. 

(9) 

(Popular Science Monthly) 

BREAKING THE CHAIN THAT BINDS US TO 

EARTH 

Bt CHARLES NEVERS HOLMES 
Man is chained to this Earth, his planet home. His chain is in- 
visible, but the ball is always to be seen — the Earth itself. The 
chain itself is apparently without weight, while the chain's ball 
weighs about 7,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 tons! 
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(10) 

(AttodaUd Sienday MoQaxine) 

IN TUNE WHEN OUT OF TUNE 

By JOHN WAEKEN 

How many peraons who own pianos and play tiiem can e^^lain 
why a piano oaonot be said to be in tune imless it ie actually out 
of tune? 

(11) 

{Railroad Man'* MoQatiM) 

MAKING STEEL RAILS 

Bt CHARLES FREDERICK CARTER 

To make steel rails, take 2 pounds of iron ore, 1 pound of coke, 
1 pound of limestone, and 4} pounds of air for each pound of iron 
to be produced. Mix and melt, cast in molds, and roll to shape 
while hot. Serve cold. 

R^l-making certainly does seem U> be easy when stated in Ita 
simplest terms; it also seems attractive from a business stand- 
point. 

(12) 

(LesKe*! WuUy) 

WHAT ELECTRICITY MEANS TO YOU 



ONE CENTS WORTH OF ELECTRlCmf AT TEN 
CENTS PER KILOWATT-HOUR WILL OPERATEt 

Sixteen candle-power Mazda lamp f ot five hours 

Six pound fiatiron 16 minutes 

Radiant toaster long enough to produce ten slices of toast 

Sewing machine for two houis 

Fan 12 inches in diameter for two hours 

Percolator long enough to make five oupe of oofTee 

Heating pad from two to four hours 

Domestic buffer for \\ houis 

Cbafii^ dish 12 minutes 

Radiant grill for 10 minutes 

Curlii^ iron once a day for two weeks 

LimiinouB 600 watt radiator for 12 minutes 
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Hardly as old aa a grown man, the electrical induBtry — in- 
cluding railways, telephonee and telegrapha — has already in- 
vested $8,126,000,000 in the businees of America. Its utility 
oompaniee alone pay Uncle Sam (200,000,000 every year for taxee 
— seven out of every t«n use it in aome fonn evffly day. It is un- 
miatakably the moat vital factOT to-day in America's proeperity. 
Ita resources are boundless. As Secretary of the Interior Lane ex- 
presses it, there is enough hydro-electric energy running to waste 
to equal the daily labor (A 1,800,000,000 men or 30 times our adult 
population. 

Beginning with a Quotation. Words enclosed in quota- 
tion marks or set off in some distinctive form such as verse, 
an advertisement, a letter, a menu, or a sign, immediately 
catch the eye at the b^inning of an article. Every con- 
ceivable source may be drawn on for quotations, provided, 
of course, that what is quoted baa close connection with 
the subject. If the quotation expresses an extraordinary 
idea, it possesses an additional source of interest. 

Vene quotations may be taken from a weU-known poem, 
a popular song, a nursery rhyme, or even do^erel verse. 
Sometimes a whole poem or song prefaces an article. 
When the verse is printed in smaller type than the article, 
it need not be enclosed in quotation marks. In his type- 
written manuscript a writer may indicate this difference in 
size of type by single^pacing the lines of the quotation. 

Prose quotations may be taken from a speech or an in- 
terview, or from printed material such as a book, report, or 
bulletin. The more significant the quoted statement, the 
more effective will be the introduction. When the quota- 
tion consists of several sentences or of one long sentence, it 
may comprise the first paragraph, to be followed in the 
second paragraph by the necessary explanation. 

Popular sayings, slogans, or current phrases are not al- 
ways enclosed in quotation marks, but are often set off in a 
separate paragraph as a striking form of b^;inning. 

The most conspicuous quotation beginnings are repro- 
ductions of newspaper clippings, advertisements, price 
lists, menus, tel^rams, invitations, or parts of l^al docu- 
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ments. These are not infrequently reproduced as nearly 
as possible in the original form and may be enclosed in a 
frame, or "box." 

Qiiotaticm B^jnningB 

(1) 
(New York Evening Potti 
"DIGNIFIED AND STATELY" 
Being an Account of Some H^ and Low Jinks 
Practiced About This Time on Collie Class Days 
Br EVA EUSE VOM BAUR 
Our sorrows are forgotten, 
And ow cares are flown away, 
While we go marchitm through Princeton. 
Smawa these words, 'round and 'round the can^:ius they 
marohed, drums beating time wliich no one observed, baud clash- 
ing with baud, in tune with nothii^ but the dominant note — the 
joyof reunion. Amotleylot of men they are — sailoiB and trac- 
tion enpneers, Pierrots, soldiers, and even vestal virgjns — ifxt 
the June Commencement is college carnival time. 

Then hundreds upon thousands of men. East, West, North and 
South, drop their work and their worries, and leaving famiUea and 
creditors at home, slip away to their respective alma maten^ 
"just to be huyv again" for a day and a night or two. 

(2) 

(fforper'a JlfontWy) 

THE PARTY OF THE THIRD PART 

By WALTER E. WEYL 

"Tub quarrel," opined Sir Lucius O'Trigger, "is a very pretty 
quarrel as it stands ; we should only spoil it by trying to expWn it." 

Something like this was once the attitude of the swaggmng 
youth of Britain and Ireland, who quarreled "genteelly" and 
fought out their bloody duels "in peace and qiuetness." Some- 
thing like this, also, aft^ the jump of a century, was the attitude 
of employers and taule-unionB all over the world toward iikdus- 
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trial disputes. Words were wasted breath; the tune to strike or to 
lock out your employeee was when you were ready and your op- 
ponent was not. If you won, so much the better; if you lost — at 
any rate, it was your own business. Outaiders were not pre- 
sumed to interfere. "FaithI" exclaimed Sir Lucius, "that same 
intemipdoD in affairs <A this nature shows very great 31-breeding." 

(3) 

RIDING ON BUBBLES 

Bt WALDEMAB eaempffert 

"And the Prince sped away mth his princess in a magic chariot, 
the wheels of which were four bubbles of air." 

Stippoee you had read that in an Andersen or a Grimm fairy 
tale in the daj^s when you firmly believed that Cinderella went to 
a ball in a state coach which had once been a pumpkin; you would 
have accepted the m^c chariot and ita four bubbles of air with- 
out question. 

What a pity it is that we have lost the credulity and the wonder 
of childhood! We have our automobiles — over two and a half 
million of them — but they have ceased to be ma^c chariota to us. 
And as for their tires, they are mere "shoes " and " tubes" — any- 
thing but the bubbles of an- that they are. 

In the whole mechanism of modem transportation there is notb- 
ii^ so paradoxical, nothing so daring in conception as these same 
bubbles of air which we call tires. 

(4) 

(Good Hoiaekeeping) 

GERALDINE FARRAR'S ADVICE TO ASPIRIN(> 

SINGERS 

Intbktibw By JOHN COHBIN 

"When did I first decide t« be an opera singer?" Mibb Farrar 
smiled. "Let me see. At least as early as the age of eight. This 
is how I remember. At school I used to get good marks in moat 
of my stufhes, but in arithmetic my mark waa about sixty. That 
made me unh^py. But once when I was eight, I distinctly re- 
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member, I reflected that it did n't really matter because I was go- 
ing to be an op^a ainger. How long b^ore that I had decided oa 
my career I can't say." 

(S) 

{The DeUiieator) 

HOW TO START A CAFETERIA 

Bt AGNES ATHOL 

"If John could only get a satisfactory lunch for a reasonable 
amount of moneyl " sighs the wife of John in every sizable city in 
the United States, where work and home are far apart. 

"He hates sandwiches, anyway, and has no suitable place to 
eat them ; and somehow he does n't feel that he does good work on 
a cold box lunch. But those clattery quick-lunch places whidi are 
all he has time for, or can afford, don't have appetiidng cooking 
or BUrroundii^, and all my forethought and planning over our 
good home meals may be counteracted by his miserable lunch. I 
believe half the explanation of the 'tired business man' Ilea in the 
kind of lunches he eats." 

Twenty-five cents a day is probably the outside limit of what 
the great majority of men spend on their luncheons. Some can- 
not spend over fifteen. What a man needs and bo seldom gets for 
that sum is good, wholesome, appetizing food, quickly served. 
He wants to eat in a place which is quiet and not too bare and 
ugly. He wants to buy real food and not table decorations. He 
b willing to dispense with elaborate service and its accompanying 
tip, if he can get more food of better quality. 

The cafeteria lunch-room provides a solution for the mid-day 
lunch problem and, when wisely located and well run, the answer 
to many a competent wonian or^l who is asking: "What shall I 
do to earn a living?" 

(6) 

' (Neaspaper Enterprise Aieoeiation) 

AMERICANIZATION OF AMERICA IS PLANNED 

Bt E. C. RODGERS 

Washinoton, D. C, — America Americanized t 
.That's the goal of the naturslixation bureau of the United 
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Ststea department of labor, as expressed by Raymood F. Crist, 
deputy oonuniasioner, in charge of the Americasuatkni prc^ram. 



(7) 

(TVodor and Oaa Ev^tn Beouv) 

FIRE INSURANCE THAT DOESN'T INSURE 

By A. a BROWN 

" This entire policy, unless otherwise provided by agreement en- 
dorsed hereon, or added hereto, sludl be void if tite interest of the 
insured be other than unconditional and sole owoership." 

If any farmer anyniiere iu the United States will look up the 
fire iDBurauee policy on his farm buiI<Ung,a&d will read it carefully, 
in mne cases out of ten, he will find tucked away somewhere therein 
a clause exadJy like the one quoted abovc^ or practically in the 
same words. 

Begiinung mtii a Qoestion. Every question is like & 
riddle; we are never satisfied until we know the answer. 
So a question put to us at the begimdng of an article piques 
our curio^ty, and we are not content until we find out bow 
the writer answera it 

Instead of a angle question, several may be asked in sue- 
cesson. TTieBC queeticais may deal with different phases 
of the subjeet or may repeat the first question in other 
words. It is frequently desirable to break up a long ques- 
tion into a number of short ones to enable the rapid ruuler 
to grasp the idea mwe easily. Greater prominence may be 
gained for each question by giving it a separate paragraph. 

Rhetorical questions, althou^ the equivalent of aflSnna- 
tive or negative statements, nevertheless retain enou^ of 
their interrogative effect to be used advantageously for the 
be^nning of an article. 

That the appeal may be brought home to each reader 
personally, the pronoun " you," or " yours," is often em- 
bodied in the question, and sometimes readers are ad- 
dressed by some desgnation such as " Mr. Average 
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Reader," " Mrs. Voter," " you, h^ school boys and girls." 
The indirect question naturally lacks the force of the 
direct one, but it may be employed when a leas striking form 
of beginning is desired. The direct question, " Do yon 
know why the sky is blue? " loses much of its force when 
changed into the indirect form, " Few people know why 
the sky is blue " ; still it possesses enough of the riddle ele- 
ment to stimulate thought. Several indirect questions 
may be included in the initial sentence of an article. 



Qoesticni B^jnidiigs 

(1) 

{Kantat CUg Star^ 

TRACING THE DROUTH TO ITS LAIR 

What becomes <rf the rainfall in tlie plains states? This npoa 
is the vmtaUe \aeai basket of our country; but in spite of the 
fact that we have an average rainfall oi about tbirty-flix inches, 
lack of moisture, mwe frequently than any other ccMidltion, be- 
comes a limiting factcff in crop production. Meaeored in terms 
(tf wheat production, a 36-inch rainfaU, if properly distributed 
tiuDU^ the growing season and utJUzed only by tiie crop growing 
land, is sufiQcient for the iHx>duction of ninety bushels of wheat an 
acre. 'Hie question as to what bectxnes of the rainfall, therefore, 
is of coneideraUe interest in this great agricultural center of North 
Ameiioa, where we do well if we average twen^-five boabels to 
the acre. 

(2) 

(New York Evening Swi) 

WE WASTE ONE-QUARTER OF OUR FOOD 

If a family <rf five using twenty-five boBhels of potatoes a year 
at $2 a bushel, lose 20 per cent on a bushel by paring, how much 
has the fanuly thrown into the garbage can dui^ig the year? An- 
swer, f 10. Applying this consH^^tive estimate tyf dietitians to 
other foods, the average family mi^t save at least tlOO a year on 
itotat^. 
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(3) 
[New York Timei) 

FARM WIZARD ACHIEVES AGRICULTURAL 
WONDERS 

Bt ROBERT O. SEERBKIT 

Can a farm be operated like a factory? Can fickle nature be 
offset and crops be brought to maturity upon schedule time? 

Theee are questions that a farmer near Bridgeton, N. J., has ai^ 
swered in the meet practical manner inm^^uable. 

(4) 

(Son Frartciteo CoO) 

DOES IT PAY THE STATE TO EDUCATE 

PRETTY GIRLS FOR TEACHERS? 

By KATHEHINE ATKINSON 

Dogs it pay the state to educate its teachers? 

Do normal school and university graduates continue teaching 
long enoi^h to make adequate return for the money inveet«d ia 
theat tcainiog? 

(B) 
(Jfewtjaper Feature Service) 

HOW HUNGER IS NOW MEASURED AND 
PHOTOGRAPHED 

Jusr what hung^ is, why all living creatures suffer this feeJing 
and what the difference is between hunger and appetite have al- 
ways been three questions that puzzled scientiete. Not until 
Dr. A. J. C:jlaon devised a method of ascertcuning exactly the na- 
ture ot hunger by measuring and comparing the degrees of this 
sensation, have inveetigatorB along this line of scientific reeesn^ 
beat al:^ to reach buj de&nit« conclusitm. 
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(6) 

(TAe OuOook) 

GROW OLD ALONG WITH ME 

By CHARLES HENRY LERRIGO 

Abs you interested in addlt^ fifteen yesrs to your life? 

Perhaps you are one of those sound strong persona abec^tely 
assured of perfect health. 

Very well. Two thousand young perBOns, meetly men, average 
age tUrty, employees of commercial houses and banks in New 
York City, were given a medical examination in a recent period <rf 
ax months; 1,898 of them were podtive of getting a perfect bill <£ 
health. 

Here are the findings: 

Sixty-three were absolutdy aoond. 

The r^ndning 1,937 all suffered from some defect, great or 
ftnall, which was capable of improvement. 

(7) 

ICowntry OetUleman) 

SIMPLE ACCOUNTS FOR FARM BUSINESS 

Bt MORTON 0. COOPER 

Ib your farm making money or losing it? What department is 
showing a profit ? What one is piling up a loss? Do you know? 
Not one farmer in ten does know and it is all because not one in 
ten has any accounts apart from his bankbook so he can t«Il at 
the end of die year whether he has kept tbe f ana at the farm has 
kepthiu. 

(8) 

(TAe OaBoo*) 

AN ENFORCED VACATION 

Bt a city dweller 

Hatb you, my amiable male reader, felt secretly annoyed when 
your friends — probably your wife and certainly your physician 
— bave suggested that you cut your daily diet at Bttmaaaaxtwo, 
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feeling that your intimate acquuntanoe with Tomsdf oonBtItut«d 
you a better judge of such mattere than they? Have you felt 
that your physician's advice to spend at least three-quarters c£ an 
hour at lunch was good advice for somebody else, but that you 
bad neither time nor inclination for it? Have you felt that you 
would like to take a month's vacation, but with so many "irons 
in the fire" things would go to smash if you did? Do you know 
what it 16 to lie awake at night and plan your campaign for the 
following day? Then you an getting ready for an eatmced va- 
cation. 

(9) 

(Aedte's WeMy) 

TAKING THE STARCH OUT OF THE MARCH 

By GERALD MYGATT 

Don't most of us — that is, those of us ^o are iinfaTpiliw r with 
army life and with ^ngs military in general — don't most of us 
picture marching troops as swinging down a road in perfect step, 
left anna moving in unison, rifles held smartly at the right shoi^- 
dra, head and eyes straight to the front (with never so much as a 
forehead wrinkled to dislodge a mosquito or a fly), and with the 
hand of the fife-and-drum corps playii^ gaily at the head of the 
column? Of course we do. Because that's the way we see them 
on parade. 

A march is a far different thing, A march is amply the means 
(rf getting so many men from one place to another in the quickest 
time and in the beet poesible condition. And it may astonish one 
to be told that marching is the principal occupation of troops in 
the field — that it is one of the hardest things for troops to learo 
to do properly, and that it is one c^ the chief causes of loss. 

Addressing the Reader Directly. A direct personal ap- 
peal makes a good openiBg for an article. The writer 
seems to be talking to each reader individually instead of 
merely writing for thousands. This form of address may 
seem to hark back to the days of the " gentle reader," but 
its appeal is perennial. To the pronoun " you " may be 
added the designation of the particular class of reEtders 
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addreBsecl, such as " You, mothers," or " You, Mr. Salaried 
Man." The imperative verb is perhaps the strongest form 
of direct address. There is danger of overdoing the " do- 
this-and-don't-do-that " style, particularly in articles of 
practical guidance, but that need not deter a writer from 
using the imperative beginning occasionally. 

Direct Address Be^nniiigs 

(1) 

(Xew York Timet) 

SMALL CHANCE FOR DRAFT DODGERS IF 

DOCTORS KNOW THEIR BUSINESS 

A WORD mth you, Mr, Would-Be-Slacker, If you 're t.hinTring of 
trying to dodge the aelective draft by pretending physical disa- 
bility when you get before the local exemption board, here 'b a bit 
of advice ; Don't. Since you are Mr. Would-Be-Slacker there is no 
use preaching patriotism to you. But here is something that will 
infiuence you : If you try to dodge the draft and are caught, ibem 
is a heavy penalty, both fine and imprisoDment ; and you 're almoat 
Bure to get caught. 

(2) 

(American Magatine) 

THE GENERAL MANAGER OF 

COWBELL "HOLLER" 

Bt BRUCE BARTON 

YotI would never in the world find Cowbell "Holler" alone, so 
I will tell you how to get there. You come over the Big Hill 
pike until you reach West Knnacle. It was from the peak of West 
Pinnacle that Daniel Boone first looked out over the blue grass 
repon of Kentucky. You follow the pike around the base of the 
Pinnacle, and there you are, right in the heart of Cowbell "Holler," 
and only two pastures and a creek away from Miss Adelia Fox's 
rural social settlement — the first of its kind, so far as I know, in 
Amwica. 
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(3) 
[Chicago Tribune) 

THE ROAD TO RETAIL SUCCESS 

By benjamin H. JEFFERSON 

YoD all know the retail dniggjat who has worked fifteen or six- 
teen hours a day all his life, and now, as on old man, is forced to 
discharge his only clerk. You all know the grocer who has changed 
from one store to another and another, and who finally turns up as 
a collector for your miUnnnTi You all know the hard working 
milli ner and, perhaps, liave followed her career until she was lost 
to sight amid sickness and distress. You all have friends among 
stationers and newsdealers. You have seen them labor day in and 
dayout,fromearlymonnng(intilIat«atni^t;andhavflob6erved - 
with sorrow the small fruits d tb«r many years of toiL 

Why did they fail? 

(4) 
[laualraled Sunday Mai/aaine) 

THE MAN WHO PUT THE "PEP" IN PRINTING 

Look at your watch. 
' How lor^ is a second? Gone as you look at the tJny hand, 
is n't it? Yet within that one second it is possible to print, cut, 
fold and stack sixteen and two-thirds newspapers! 

Watch the second hand make one revolution — a minute. 
Within that minute it is poesible to print, cut, fold and stack in 
neat piles one thousand big newspapers! To do that is putting 
"pep" in printing, and Heniy A. Wise Wood is the man who 
did it. 
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CHAPTER Vni 

STYLE 

St:^e Defined. Style, or the manner in which ideas and 
emotions are expressed, is as important in special feature 
writing as it is in. any other kind of literajy work. A 
writer may select an excellent subject, may formulate a 
definite purpose, and may choose the type of article beet 
suited to his needs, but if he is unable to express big 
tiuiughts effectively, his article will be a failure. Style is 
not to be regarded as mere omamciit added to ordinary 
forms of expression. It is not an incidental element, but 
rather the fundamental part of all literary composition, 
the means by which a writer transfers what is in bis own 
mind to the minds of bis readers. It is a vehicle for con- 
veying ideas and emotions. The more easily, accurately, 
and eompletdy the reader gets the author's thoughts and 
feelings, the better is the style. 

The style of an article needs to be adapted both to the 
readers and to the subject. An article for a boys' maga- 
nne would be written in a style different from that of a 
story on the same subject intended for a Sunday news- 
paper. The style appropriate to an entertaining story on 
odd superstitions of business men would be unsuitable for a 
popular exposition of wireless telephony. In a word, the 
\ style of a special article demands as careful consideration 
I as does its subject, purpose, and structure. 

Since it may be assumed that any one who aspires to 
! write for newspap^^ and magazines has a general knowl- 
edge of the principles of composition and of the elements 
and qualities of style, only sudi points of style as are im- 
portant in special feature writing will be discussed in this 
chapter. 

The elements of style are: (I) words, (2) figures of 
speech, (3) sentences, and (4) paragraphs. The kinds of 
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words, figures, sentences, and part^raphs used, and the 
way in which they are combined, detennine the style. 

Words. In the choice of words for popular articles, 
three points are important: (1) only such words may be 
used as are familiar to the average person, (2) concrete 
terms make a much more definite impression than general 
ones, and (3) words that carry with them associated ideas 
and feelii^ are more effective than words that lack such 
intellectual and emotional connotation. 

The rapid reader cannot stop to refer to the dictionary 
for words that he does iwt know. Although the special 
feature writer is limited to terms familiar to the average 
reader, he need not confine himself to commonplace, collo- 
quial diction; most readers know the meaning of many 
more words than they themselves use in everyday conver- 
sation. In treating technical topics, it is often necessary 
to employ some unfamiliar terms, but these may readily 
be explained the first time they appear. Whenever the 
writer is in doubt as to whether or not his readers will un- 
derstand a certain term, the safest course is to explain it or 
to substitute one that is sure to be understood. 

Since most persons grasp concrete ideas more quickly 
than abstract ones, specific words should be given the 
preference in popular articles. To create concrete imf^es 
must be the writer's constant aim. Instead of a genial 
term like " walk," for example, he should select a specific, 
picture-nmking word such as hurry, dsflb, run, race, amble, 
stroll, stride, shufSe, shamble, limp, strut, stalk. For the 
word " horse " he may substitute a definite term like soi^ 
rel, bay, percheron, nag, charger, steed, broncho, or pony. 
In narrative and descriptive writing particularly, it is 
necessary to use words that make pictures and that repro-' * 
duce sounds and other sense impressions. In the effort to 
make his diction specific, however, the writer must guard 
against bizarre effects and an excessive use of adjectives 
and adverbs. Verbs, quite as much as nouns, adjectives, and 
adverbs, produce clear, vivid images when skillfully handled. 

Some words carry with them associated ideas and emo- 
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tjons, while others do not. The feelinga and ideas thus 
associated with words constitute their emotional and in- 
tellectual connotation, as distinct from their logical mean- 
ing, or denotatioB. The word " home," for example, de- 
notes simply one's place of residence, but it connotes all 
the thoughts and feelings associated with one's own house 
and family circle. Such a word is said to have a rich emo- 
tional connotation because it arouses strong feeling. It 
also has a rich intellectual connotation since it calls up 
many associated images. Words and phrases that are pe- 
culiar to the Bible or to the church service carry with them 
mental images and emotions connected with religious wor> 
ship. In a personality sketch of a spiritual leader, for ex- 
ample, such words and phrases would be particularly effec- 
tive to create the atmosphere with which such a man might 
very appropriately be invested. Since homely, colloquial 
expressions have entirely different associations, they would 
be entirely out of keeping with the tone of such a sketch, 
unless the religious leader were an unconventional revival- 
ist. A single word with the wrong connotation may seri- 
ously afFect the tone of a paragraph. On the other hand, 
words and phrases rich in appropriate su^estion heighten 
immeasurably the effectiveness of an article. 

The value of concrete words is shown in the followii^ 
paragraphs taken from a newspaper article describing a 
gas attack: 

There was a taint green vapor, which swayed and hung under 
the lee of the r^sed parapet two hundred yards away. Itimcrefleed 
in volume, and at last rose high enough to be caught by the wind. 
It strayed out in tattered yellowish streamers toward the iJln^iah 
hnoB, half dissipating itself in twenty yards, until the steady ouU 
pour of the green smoke gave it reinforcement and it made bead- 
way. Then, creeping forward from tuft to tuf b, and preceded by 
an acrid and parching whiff, the curling and tumbling vapoc 
reached the English lines in a wall twenty feet high. 

As the grayish cloud drifted over the parapet, there was a 
sljfled call from some dozen men who had carelessly let their pro- 
tectors drop. The gas was terrible. A breath of it was like a 
wolf at the throat, like hot ashes in the windpipe. 
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The yellovieh waTes d gas became more greenieh in odor as 
fresh volumes poured out continually from the squat iron cylind»« 
which had now been raised and placed outside the trenches by the 
Germans. The translucent flood flowed over the parapet, linking 
at once on the inner aide and fonnii^ vague, gauzy pools and 
backwaters, in which men stood knee deep while the hghter gas 
was blown in their faces over the parapet. 

Faults in Diction. Since newspaper reporters and cor- 
respondente are called upon day after day to write on simi- 
lar events and to write at top speed, they are prone to use 
the same words over and over ^ain, without making much 
of an effort to " find the one noun that best expresses the 
idea, the one verb needed to give it hfe, and the one adjec- 
tive to qualify it." This tendency to use trite, general, 
" woolly " words instead of fresh, concrete ones is not in- 
frequently seen in special feature stories written by news- 
paper workers. Every writer who aims to give to hia arti- 
cles some distinction in style should guard against the dan- 
ger of writing what has aptly been termed " jargon." "To 
write jai^on," says Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch in his book, 
" On the Art of Writing," " is to be perpetually shuffling 
around in the fog and cotton-wool of abstract terms. So 
long as you prefer abstract words, which express other 
men's summarized concepts of things, to concrete ones 
which lie as near as can be reached to things themselves 
and are the first-hand material for your thoughts, you will 
remain, at the best, writers at second-hand. If your lan- 
guage be jargon, your intellect, if not your whole charac- 
ter, will almost certainly correspond. Where your mind 
should go straight, it will dodge; the difficulties it should 
approach with a fair front and grip with a firm hand it will 
be seeking to evade or circumvent. For the style is the 
man, and where a man's treasure is there his heart, and his 
brain, and his writing, will be also." 

Figures of Speech. To most persons the term " figure 
of speech " si^gests such ^ures as metonymy and syn- 
ecdoche, which they once learned to define, but never 
thought of using voluntarily io their own writing. Figures 
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of speech are too often regarded as ornaments suited only 
to poetry or poetical prose. With these popular notions in 
mind, a writer for newspapers and magazines may quite 
naturally conclude that figurative expressions have little 
or no practical value in his work. Figures of speech, how- 
ever, are great aids, not only to clearness and conciseness, 
but to the vividness of an article. They assist the reader 
to grasp ideas quickly and they stimulate his imagination 
and his emotions. 

Association of ideas is the principle underlying figurative 
expressions. By a figure of speech a writer ^ows his read- 
ers the relation between a new idea and one already famil- 
iar to them. An unfamiliar object, for example, is likened 
to a familiar one, directly, as in the simile, or by imphcar 
tion, as in the metaphor. As the object brought into rela- 
tion with the new idea is more familiar and more concrete, 
the effect of the figure is to simplify the subject that is be- 
ing explained, and to make it more easy of comprehensioD. 

A figure of speech makes both for conciseness and for 
economy of mental effort on the part of the reader. To 
say in a personality sketch, for example, that the person 
looks " like Lincoln " is the simplest, most concise way of 
creating a mental picture. Or to describe a smoothly run- 
ning electric motor as " purring," instantly makes the 
reader hear the sound. Scores of words may be saved, and 
clearer, more vivid impressions may be given, by the judi- 
cious use of figures of speech. 

As the familiar, concrete objects introduced in figures 
frequently have associated emotions, figurative expres- 
sions oft^ make an emotional appeal. A^n, to say that 
a person looks " hke Lincoln " not only creates a mental 
picture but awakes the feelings generally associated with 
Lincoln. The result is that readers are inclined to feel 
toward the person so described as they feel toward Lincota. 

Even in practical articles, figurative diction may not be 
amiss. In explaining a method of splitting old kitchen 
boilers in order to make watering troughs, a writer in a 
farm journal happily described a cold chisel as " turning 
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out a narrow shaving of ateel and rolling it away much aa 
the mold-board of a plow tuma the furrow." 

The stimulating effect of a paragraph abounding in fig- 
urative expressions is well illustrated by the following pas- 
sage taken &om a newspaper personality sketch of a popu- 
lar pulpit orator : 

His miud is all daylight, lliere are no subtle half-tonee, or 
Henaitive reserves, or aignificaut shadows of silence, no landscape 
fating througti purple mists to a romantic distance. All is clear, 
obvious, emphatic. There is litUe atmosphere and a lock of that 
humor that sctftens the contours of controversy. His thought ig 
nmple and direct and makes its appeal, not to culture, but to the 
primitive emoticms. * * ■ * His strenuousness is a battle-cry to the 
crowd. He keeps his passion white hot; his body works like a 
windmill in a hmndcane; his eyes flash lightnings; he seizes the 
enemy, as it were, by the throat, pommels him with bieathlees 
blows, and throws him aude a miserable wreck. 

Sentraces. For rapid reading the prime requisite of a 
good sentence is that its grammatical structure shall be 
evident; in other words, that the reader shall be able at a 
glance to see the relation of its parts. Involved sentences 
that require a second perusal before they yield their mean- 
ing, are clearly not adapted to the newspaper or magazine. 
Short sentences and these of medium length are, as a rule, 
more easily grasped than long ones, but for rapid reading 
the structure of the sentence, rather than its lei^th, is the 
chief consideration. Absolute clearness is of panunount 
importance. 

In hurried reading the eye is caught by the first group of 
words at the b^inning of a sentence. These words make 
more of an impression on the reader's mind than do those 
in the middle or at the end of the sentence. In all joumal- 
istio writing, therefore, the position of greatest emphasis ia 
the begiiming. It is there that the most significant idea 
should be placed. Such an arrangement does not mean 
that the sentence need trail oS loosely in a series of phrases 
and clauses. Firmness of structure can and should be 
maintained even though the strongest emphasis is at the 
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b^mang. In revising bis article a writer often finds 
that he may greatly increase the effectiveness of his sen- 
tences by so rearranging the parts as to bring the impor- 
tant ideas close to the beginning. 

Length of the Sentence. Sentences may be classified 
according to length as (1) short, containing 15 words or 
less; (2) medium, from 15 to 30 words; and (3) long, 30 
words or more. Each of these types of sentence has its 
own peculiar advantages. 

The short sentence, because it is easily apprehended, is 
more «nphatic than a loiter one. Used in combination 
with medium and long sentences it gains prominence by 
contrast. It makes an emphatic beginning and a strong 
conclusion for a paragraph. As the last sentence of an 
article it is a good " snapper." In contrast with longer state- 
ments, it also serves as a convenient transition sentence. 

The sentence of medium length lends itself readily to the 
expression of the average thought; but when used continu- 
ously it gives to the style a monotony of rhythm that soon 
becomes tiresome. 

The long sentence ia convenient for groupmg details that 
are closely connected. In contrast with tlie rapid, em- 
phatic short sentence, it moves slowly and deliberatdy, 
and so is well adapted to the expression of dignified and 
impressive thoi^ts. 

To prevent monotony, variety of sentence length is de- 
sirable. Writers who unconsciously tend to use sentences 
of about the same length and of the same construction, 
need to beware of this uniformity. 

The skillful use of single short sentences, of series of 
short sentences, of medium, and of long sentences, to give 
variety, to express thoughts effectively, and to produce 
harmony between the movement of the style and the ideas 
advanced, is well illustrated in the selection below. It is 
the beginning of a personality sketch of William II, the 
former German emperor, published in the London Daily 
JVewjs before the world war, and written by Mr. A. G. 
Gardiner, the editor of that paper. 
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When I tiaak <A the Kuaer I think of a bright May monung at 
Potsdam. It Is the Spring Parade, and acroBS from where we are 
gathered under the windows of the old palace the household 
troops are drawn up on the great parade ground, their helmets 
and banners and lances all astir in the joUy sun^iine. Officera 
gallop hither and thither ahoutii^ commands. Re^menta form 
and r^orm. Swords flash out bxA flash back agtun. A noble 
background of trees frames the gay pictiu^ with cool green foil- 
age. There is a sudden stillness. The closely serried ranks are 
li^d and moveless. The shouts of command are silenced. 

"The Kaiser." 

He comes slowly up the parade ground on his white charger, 
helmet and eagle flwihing in the sun^iine, stting his horse as if he 
lived in the saddle, his face turned to his men as he passes by. 

" Morgen, meine Kinder." His salutation rings out at int^- 
vals in the dear morning mr. And back fnmi the ranks in chorus 
comes the response: "Morgen, Majest&t." 

And as he rides on, master of a million men, the most powerful 
figure in Europe, reviewing his troops on the peaceful parade 
ground at Potsdam, one wonders whether the day will ever come 
when he will ride down those ranks on another errand, and when 
that cheerful response of the soldiers will have in it the ancient 
ring til doom — "Te morituri salutamus." 

For answer, let us look at this challenging figure on the white 
chai^er. What is he? What has he done? 

By the three short seDtencea in the first paragraph be- 
ginning " Officers gallop," the author depicts the rapid 
movement of the soldiers. By the next three short sen- 
tencee in the same paragraph beguming, " There is a 8ud> 
den stillness," he produces an impression of suBpense. To 
picture the Kaiser coming up " slowly," he uses a long, 
Idsurely sentence. The salutations " ring out " in short, 
crisp sentences. The more serious, impressive thought of 
the possibility of war finds fitting expression in the long, 
64-word sentence, ending with the sonorous " ring of 
doom," " Te morituri salutamus." ' ' 

The transition between the introdi:Ction and the body of 
the sketch is accomplished by the laft p^agraph consisting 
of three short sentences, in markeu contrast with the cli- 
mactie effect with which the descrijitdon closed. 
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Paragraphs. The paragr^h is a device that aids a 
writer to convey to read^s his thoughts combined in the 
same groups in which they are arranged in his own mind. 
Since a small group of thoughts is more easily grasped than 
a large one, paragraphs in journalistic writing are usually 
considerably shorter than those of ordinary English prose. 
In the narrow newspaper column, t^ere is room for only 
five OF six words to a line. A paragraph of 250 words, 
which is the avoage l«^h of the Uterary paragraph, fills 
between forty and ^y lines of a newspaper column. Such 
paragraphs seem heavy and uninviting. Moreover, the 
casual reader cannot rawlily comprehend and combine the 
various thoughts in eo lai^ a group of sentences. Al- 
though there is no standard column width for m^azines, 
the number of words in a line does not usually exceed eight. 
A paragraph of 250 words that occupies 30 eight-word lines 
I seems less attractive than one of half that length. The 
normal paragraph in journalistic writing seldom exceeds 100 
words and not infrequently is much shorter. As such a parar 
graph contains not more than four or five sentences, the gen- 
eral reading public has httle difficulty in compreh^ding it> 
The beginning of the paragraph, hke the beginning of 
the sentence, is the part that catches the eye. Significant 
ideas that need to be impressed upon the mind of the reader 
belong at the b^inning. If his attention is arrested and 
held by the first group of words, he is Ukely to read on. If 
the beginning does not attract him, he skips down the col- 
umn to the next paragraph, glancing merely at enoi]gh 
words in the paragraph that he skips to " get the drift of 
it." An emphatic banning for a paragraph will insure 
attention for its contents. 

^Revision, It is seldom that the first draft of an article 
cannot be improved by a careful revision. In going over 
bis work, word by word and sentence by sentence, the 
writer wUI generally find many opportunities to increase 
the effectiveness of the structure and the style. Such re- 
vision, moreover, need not destroy the ease and natuial- 
nees (^ expression. 
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To improve the diction of hiB article, the vriter should ) 
eliminate (1) superfluoufl words, (2) trite phraaes, (3) gen- . 
eral, colorless words, (4) terms unfamiliar to the average ; 
reader, unless they are explained, (5) words with a conno- : 
tation inappropriate to the context, (6) hackneyed and '. 
mixed metaphors. The effectiveness of the expression - 
may often be strengthened by the addition of specific, pic- ■ 
ture-making, imitative, and connotative words, as weU as ) 
of figures of speech that clarify the ideas and atunulate the 
imagination. 

Sentences may frequently be improved (1) by making 
their grammatical structure more evident, (2) by breaking 
up long, loose sentences into shorter ones, (3) by wng 
short sentences for emphasis, (4) by varyii^ the sentence 
length, (5) by transferring important ideas to the Ix^jiniiing 
of the sentence. 

Every paragraph should be tested to determine whether 
or not it is a unified, coherent group of thoughts, contain- 
ing not m(H« than 100 words, with in^wrtant ideas effec- 
tively massed at the b^jinnlng. 

Finally, revision should eliminate all errors in grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, and capitalization. Every minute 
spent in improving an article adds greatly to its fiances of 
being accepted. 
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TITLES AND HEADLINES 

br^portance of Head and Title. HeadUnce or tiUee, He- 
lustrations, and names of authors are the Uiree things that 
first catch the eye of the reader as he tutus over the pages 
of a newspaper or magaidne. When the writer's name is 
unknown to him, only the illustrations and the heading 
remain to attract his attention. 

The " attention-getting " value of the headline is fuHy 
appreciated not only by newspaper and magazine editors 
but by writers of advertisementa. Just as the strikii^ 
heads on the front pa^ of a newspaper increase its sales, 
BO, also, attractive titles on the cover of a. magazine lead 
people to buy it, and so, too, a good headline in an adver- 
tisement arouses interest in what the advertiser is tiyii^ 
to sell. 

A good title adds greatly to the attractiveness of an arti* 
de. In the first pla^, the title is the one thing that catches 
the eye of the editor or manuscript read^, as he glances 
over the copy, and if the title is ^hxI, he carries over this 
favorable impression to the first page or two of the article 
itself. To secure such favorable consideration for a manu- 
script among the hundreds that are examined in editorial 
offices, ia no slight advantage. In the second place, what 
is true of the editor and the manuscript is equally true of 
the reader and the printed article. No writer can afford to 
n^ect his titles. 

Variety in "Paaa and St;^e. Because newspapers uid 
magazines di£Fer in the size and the " make-up " of their 
pages, there is considerable variety in the style of bead- 
lines and titles given to special feature articles. Some 
magaane sections of newspapers have the full-size page of 
the r^ular edition; others have pages only half as Iaig& 
Some newspapers use large eight-cohmm display heads on 
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thdr gpeciat articles, while others confine their headlines 
for feature storiee to a column or two. Some papers regu- 
larly employ Bub-titlee in their magazine sections, corre- 
Bponding to the " lines," " banks," and " decks " in their 
news headlines. This variety in newspapers is matched 
by that in magazines. Despite these differences, however, 
there are a few general principles that apply to all kinds of 
titles and headlines for special feature articles. 

Characteristics of a Good Title. To accomplish their i 
purpose most effectively titles should be (1) attractive, 
(2) accurate, (3) concise, and (4) concrete. 

The attractiveness of a title is measured by its power to 
arrest attention and to lead to a reading of the article. As 
a statement of the subject, the title makes essentially the 
same appeal that the subject itself does; that is, it may 
interest the reader because the idea it expresses has time- 
liness, novelty, elements of mystery or romance, human 
interest, relation to the reader's life and success, or con- 
nection with familiar or prominent persons or things. Not 
only the idea expressed, but the way in which it is ex- 
pressed, may catch the eye. By a figurative, paradoxical, 
or interrogative form, the title may pique curiosity. By 
alliteration, balance, or rhyme, it may please the ear. It 
permits the reader to taate, in order to whet his appetite. 
It creates desires that only the article can satisfy. 

In an effort to make his titles attractive, a writer must 
beware of sensation^ism and exaggeration. The lurid 
news headline on the front page of sensational papers has 
its coimterpart in the equally sensational title in the Sun- 
day nu^zine section. All that has been said concerning 
unwholesome subjectr-matter for special feature stories ap- 
plies to sensational titles. So, too, exa^erated, mislet^- 
ing headlines on news and advertisements are matched by 
exaggerated, misleading titles on special articles. To state' 
more than the facts warrant, to promise more than can be ■ 
given, to arouse expectations that cannot be satisfied — all 
are departures from truth and honesty. 
_ Accuracy in titiea involves, not merely avoidance of exag- 
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ger&ted and miBleading statement, but complete harmony 
in tone and spirit between title and article. Wlien tJie 
story is familiar and colloquial in style, the title should re- 
flect that informality. When the article makes a serious 
appeal, the title should be dignified. A good title, in a 
word, is true to the spirit as well as to the letter. 

Conciseness in titles is imposed on the writo* by the 
physical limitations of type and page. Because the width 
of the column and of the page is fixed, and because type is 
not made of rubber, a headUue must be built to fit the 
place it is to fill. Although in framing titles for articles it 
is not always necessary to conform to the strict require- 
ments as to letters and spaces that limit the building of 
news headlines, it is nevertheless im[>ortant to keep within 
bounds. A study of a large numb» of titles will show that 
they seldom contain more than three or four important 
words with the necessary connectives and particles. Short 
words, moreover, are preferred to long ones. By analys- 
ing the titles in the pubhcation to which he plans to send 
his article, a writer can frame his title to meet its typo- 
graphical requiremeota. 

Tlie readfr's limited power of rapid comprehensioQ is 
another reason for brevity. A short title consisting of a 
small group of words yields its meaning at a glance. Un- 
less the readw catches the idea in the title quickly, he is 
likely to pass on to something else. Here £^;ain short 
words have an advantage over long ones. 

Concreteness in titles makes for rapid comprehension 
and interest. Clean-cut mental images are called up by 
specific words; vague ones usually result from general, ab- 
stract terms. Clear mental pictures are more interesting 
than vague impressions. 

Sub-titles. Sub-titles are often used to supplement and 
amplify the titles. They are the counterparts of the 
" decks " and " banks " in news headlines. Their purpose 
is to give additional information, to arouse greater inter- 
est, and to assist in carrying the reader over, as it were, to 
tite begnning of the article. 
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Since sub-tiUes follow immediately after the title, any 
repetition of important words is usually avoided. It is 
desirable to maintain the same tone in both title and sub- 
title. Occasionally the two together make a continuoua 
statement. The length of the sub-title is generally about 
twice that of the title; that is, the average sub-'Utle con- 
sists of from ten to twelve words, including articles and 
connectives. The articles, "a," "an," and "the," are 
not as consistently excluded from sub-titles as they are 
from newspaper headlines. 

Some Types of Tides. Attempts to classify all kinds of 
headlines and titles involve difficulties similar to those al- 
ready eucomitered in the effort to classify aU types of be- 
ginnings. Nevertheless, a separation of titles into faitly 
distinct, if not mutually exclusive, groups may prove help- 
ful to inexperienced writers. The following are the nine 
most distinctive types of titles: (1) label; (2) " how " and 
" why " statement; (3) striking statement, including figure 
of speech, paradox, and expression of great magnitude; 
(4) quotation and paraphrase of quotation; (5) question; 
(6) direct address, particularly in imperative form; (7) al- 
literation; (8) rhyme; (9) balance. 

The label title is a simple, direct statement of the sul^ 
ject. It has only as much interest and attractiveness as 
the subject itself pc^seases. Such titles are the following: 

(1) 
RAIsmo OUHIBA FIOS FOR A uvuio 

One Wssotid ManFInds a Resdy Uukot Ibi AQ He Can SeH 

(2) 
HUUAIf NATUBE AS SEER BT A PIILLMAII PORTER 

(3) 
THE nHANOAL SIDE OP FOOTBALL 

(4) 

conmssioHs of ak uitdergraduate 
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(5) 
BBE-EEBPinG OK SHAItBS 

(6) 
A COHHUimr WOOD-CBOPPIHO DAT 

(7) 
WHAT A WOMAIT OK THE FARH THUIKS OF PRICE nZIllG 

The " how-to-do-somethii^ " article may be given a 
" how " title that indicates the character of the contents; 
for example:. 

(1) 
HOW I FOUND HEALTH IH THE DENTISTS CBAIR 

(2) 

HOW TO 8T0BE YOUR CAS IH WUITKK 

(3) 
HOW A FARMER'S WIFE HADE S5S EXTRA 

(i) 

HOW TO SUCCEED AS A WRITER 

Wtmuui Who " Knew She CotOd WiHe " Tdls How She Begut Uid 

Ffaull7 Got on the Rl^t Road 

The " how " title may also be used for an article that ex- 
plains some phenomenon or proceea. Examples of such 
titles are these: 

(1) 
HOW A HBTTLE STIETOS 

(2) 
HOW RIPE OLIVES ARE HADE 

<3) 
' BOW THE FREIGHT CAS GETS BOJfS 
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Articles that undertake to give causes and reasons are 
appropriately ffven " why " titles lilce the following: 

(1) 
WH7 CAVUR COSTS SO HDCH 



WHT I LIKB A ROtmD BARIT 

<3) 
VET THE COAL SD^LT 18 SHORT 



A title may attract attention because of the BtriHi^ 
character of the idea it expresses; for example: 

(1) 
WANTED: «9O,M0 HBN 



aM BUSHELS OF COBIT PER ACRE 

(3) 
FIRE WRITBS A HEARTS RECORD 

(4) 
THE PSrCHOLOGT OF SECOUD HBLPIKGS 

The paradoxical form of titie piques curiosity by seem- 
ing to make a self-oontrsdictoiy statement, aa, for exam- 
ple, the following: 

(1) 

SHIPa OF STOKE 

etawtofiv Concrete VesMls u AccompUibed FMt 

(2) 
CHRISlUn PA0AR8 
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(3) 
A ISUBCOm THAT poihts dowiiwaxd 

(4) 
SBBIHO WITH TODIt EABS 

(5) 
lUXniG SAILORS WITHOUT SHIPS 

(6) 
HOW TO BB AT HOME WHILE TXAVBLINa 

(7) 
CAITAIr^BOATS THAT CLIHB HOLS 

A Btriking figure of speech in a title stimulates tlie read* 
ei^B ua^natdon and arouses his interest; for example: 

(1) 
PDIUNG THE BIVER<S lEETH 

(2) 
THE OLD HOUSE WITH TWO FACES 

(3) 
THE HOHBT-BBB SAVINGS BARK 

(4) 
BIDING ON BUBBLES 

(6) 
TEE ROMANCE OF NIIROGEN 

A familiar quotation may be used for the title and m^y 
stand alone, but often a sub-title is desirable to show the 
Implication of the quotation to the subject, thus: 

(1) 

THE SHOT HEASD 'ROUND THE WORLD 

Amedca'i Ffast nctuy ia Vnoc* 
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(2) 

"ALL WOOL AND A YARD WIDE" 

Vbal "An Wool" KeaUr Hsuu and Why Shoddy la nocenur 

(3) 

THE SERTAHT IN THE HOUSE 

And Wli; Sh« Wont Stay In dte House 

A well-known quotation or common saying may be para- 
l^irased in a novel way to attract attention; for example: 

(1) 
FORWARD I THE TRACTOR BBIOASB 

(2) 
IT <5 LO, THE RICH IKDIAH 

(3) 
LEARNINO BT imDOIHG 

(4) 
THE OUILEI^BSS SFIDBS. AITD THE Wn.T FLT 
Eatomology Modlfiei onr Ideaa of the Faioons Pirior 

Since every question is like a riddle, a title in queetion 
form natiu'ally leads the reader to seek the answer in the 
article itself. The directness of appeal may be heightened 
by addressing the question to the reader with " you," 
" your," or by presenting it from the reader's point of view 
with the use of " I," " we," or " ours." The sub-title may 
be (mother question or an affirmation, but should not at- 
tempt to answer the question. The following are typical 
question titles and sub-titles: 

(1) 
WHAT IS A FAm PRICE FOR UILE7 

(2) 
HOW MUCH HEAT ZS THERE IH TOIFR COAL? 
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(3) 

WHO'S THE BEST BOSS? 

TonU Ym BaUiei Woik For a Man or For a Uadiioe? 

(4) 
" "SHE SiBS. BY THE BOW" — BUT WHY? 

(5) 

HOW SHALL WX KEEP WASH THIS WlflTKR? 

(6) 
DOES DEEP PLOWmO PAY? 

What Some Recwt TeA Han Danonstiitad 

(7) 
^ULL I START A CAKITIKO BUSIUBSS? 

The reader may be addressed in an imperative form of 
title, aa well as in a question, ae the following titles show: 

(1) 

BLAHS THE SUK SPOTS 

Solu U^kWTalt Iliat Make ICidiM <m &« Eailh 

(2) 
BAT 8HAKKS AKD TAN THEIR SKHTS 

(3) 
HOEI HOBl FOR DITCLS SAM 

(4) 

DONT jnUP OUT OF Bm> 

Oire Toor Snbcoudma Self a Chance to Awake Ondtiallr 

(5) 
RAISE FISH ON YOUR FARM 

(6) 
BETTER STOPI LOOKI AITO USTENI 

J 
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The attractiveneea of titles may be heightened by aucfi 
combinations of sounds as alliteration and rhyme, or by 
rhythm such as is produced by balanced elements. The 
following examples illustrate the use of alliteration, rhyme, 
and balance: 

CD 
THB LUXE OF THE LATCH 

(2) 
THE DDiraiSHinO DOLLAR 

(8) 
TRACHTO TELEratOHE TROUBISS 

(4) 
BOT CULTURE AHD AGKICULTDBB 

C5) 
A LITTLE BILL AGAINST BILLBOARDS 

(6) 
BVERT CAMPUS A CAHP 

(7) 
LABOn-UGHTSnERS AKD HOME-KUGUTEnUlQ 

(8) 

THE ARTILLERT MILL AT OLD FORT S3U, 

How UndB Sun Ii Training His Field ArtlUeiy Offlcen 

(») 
SCHOLARS VS. DOLLARS 

(10) 

WAR ON PESTS 

[WbM the ^nj Oon't Awv> Ciop EiwmlM Plaj 
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(11) 
HOSE HEAT AND LESS COAL 

(121 
OKAIN ALCOHOL PROM OBEEN GABBAGE 

How to Frame a Title. The application of the general 
principles governing titles may best be shown by means of 
an article for which a title is desired. A writer, for exam- 
ple, has prepared a popular article on soil analyaiB as a 
means of determining what chemical elements different 
kinds of farm land need to be most productive. A simple 
label title like " The Value of Soil Analysis," obviously 
would not attract the average person, and probably would 
interest only the more enterprising of fanners. The analy- 
sia of soU not unnaturally suggests the diagnosis of human 
disease; and the remedying of worn-out, run-down farm 
land by applying such chemicals as phosphorus and lime, 
is analogous to the physician's prescription of tonics for 
a run-down, ansemic person. These ideas may readily be 
worked out as the following tities show: 

CD 

PBESCSIBmG FOR RDIV-DOWN LAITD 

What Oio Sdl Doctor Is Dolns to Jmpam Otn Fumt 

(2) 

TEE son, DOCTOR ADD HIS TOinCS 

Pnscriblnf RemediM foi Wois-Out Faiiii Land 

(3) 

DUGHOsmo nxs of tee son, 

Sdence Ofl«n Remedies for Depleted Fums 

Other Curative titles like the followii^ may be devel- 
oped without much effort from the ideas that soil " gets 
tired," " wears out," and " needs to be fed ": 
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(1) 

WHEN FASH UUID GETS TIRBD 

Sdentlsts Find Ccuhb of Exhausted Fidds 

(2) 

FIEUJS WON'T WEA» OUT 

If the WuninKB of Soil Bsfttta An Heeded 

(3) 

BALANCED RATIONS FOR THE SOIL 

Whj Hu Feedlim of Fann Land li Necessaiy for Good Ctopa 
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PREPARING AND SELLING THE MANTBCRIPT 

Importance of Good ManuBcript. After an article has 
been carefully revised, it is ready to be copied in the form 
in which it will be submitted to editors. Because hun- 
dreds of contributions are examined every day in editorial 
offices of large publications, manuscripts should be sub- 
mitted in such form that their merits can be ascertained as 
easily and as quickly as possible. A neatly and carefully 
prepared manuscript is likely to receive more favorable 
consideration than a badly typed one. The impression 
produced by the external appearance of a manuscript as it 
comes to an editor's table is comparable to that made by 
the personal appearance of an applicant for a position as 
he enters an office seeking employment. In copying his 
article, therefore, a writer should keep in mind the imprea- 
sion that it will make in the editorial office. 

Form for Manuscripts. Editors expect all maauscripts 
to be submitted in typewritten form. Every person who 
aspires to write for publication should learn to use a type- 
writer. Until he has learned to type his work accurately, 
be must have a good typist copy it for him. 

A good typewriter with clean type and a fresh, black, 
non-copying ribbon produces the beet results. The fol- 
lowing elementary directions apply to the preparation of at! 
manuscripts: (1) write on only one side of the paper; (2) 
allow a manpn of about three quari^rs of an inch on aU 
sides of the page; (3) double space the lines in order to 
leave room for changes, sub-heads, and other editing. 

Unruled white bond paper of good quality in standard 
letter size. Si by 11 inches, is the most satisfactory. A 
high grade of paper not only gives the manuscript a good 
appearance but stands more handling and saves the recopy- 
ing of returned manuscripts. A carbon copy should be 
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made of every manusoript so that, if the original copy goes 
astray in the mail or in an editorial office, the writer's work 
will not have been in vain. The carbon copy can also be 
used later for comparieoQ with the printed articla Such a 
comparison will show the writer the amount and character 
of the editing that was deemed necessaiy to adapt the 
material to the publication in which it appeara. 

A cover sheet of the same paper ia a convenient device. 
It not only ^ves the editorial reader some information 
in regard to the article, but it protects the manuscript it- 
self. Frequently, for purposes of record, manuscripts are 
stamped or marked in editorial offices, but if a cover page 
is attached, the manuscript itself is not defaced. When 
an article is returned, the writer needs to recopy only 
the cover page before starting the manuscript on its 
next journey. The form for such a cover page ia given on 
page 184. 

The upper half of the first page of the manuscript should 
be left blank, so that the editor may write a new title and 
Bub-title if he is not satisfied with those supplied by the 
author. The title, the sub-title, and the author's name 
should be repeated at the beginning of the article in the 
middle of the first page, even though they have been 
given on the cover page. At the left-hand side, close to 
tiie top of each page after the first, should be placed the 
writer's last name followed by a dash and the title of the 
article, thus: 

Milton — ConfesfflODS of a Freshman. 

The pages should be numbered in the upper right-hand 
comer. By these simple means the danger of losing a page 
in the editorial offices is reduced to a mitiimnm. 

Typographical Style. Every newspaper and magazine 
has its own distinct typographical style in capitalization, 
abbreviation, punctuation, hyphenation, and the use of 
numerical figures. Some newspapers and periodicals have 
a style book giving rules for the preparation and editing of 
copy. A careful readii^ of sevo^ issues of a publication 
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To be paid for at usual Written for llie Outlook 

rates, or to be returned 

with the ten (10) cents 

in Btampfl encloeed, to 
Arthur W. Milton, 

682 Wibon Street, ^ , . = i„ 

De8Moin«,Id«L-0 <i^'"^«- r"^^ 

/.ve (^). , 

CONFESSIONS OP A FRESHMAN \ 

Why I Was Dn^iped Prom Collie at the End t4{My 
First Year \ 



By Arthur W. Milton j 

^ '"' 
(Note. This article is based on the vriter'a own 
«q>erienoe in alarge Middle Western state uni- 
versity, and the statistics have heea obtuned 
from tba registrars of font state imiveintieB. 
It oontuDS 2,760 words.) 

Four (4) Photographs are Enclosed, as follows: 

1. How I Decorated My Boron 

2. I Spent Hours Learning to liay My nkelele 

3. When I Made the Freshman Team 

4. Cnumaing ¥<a My final F irn " ^ 
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will show a writer the salient featurea of its'tjrpographical 
style. It is leee important, however, to conform to the 
typographical peculiarities of any one publication than it is 
to follow consistently the commonly accepted rules of cap- 
italization, punctuation, abbreviation, and " unreformed " 
spelling. Frinters prefer to have each page end with a 
complete sentence. At the close of the article it is well to 
put the end mark (if). 

When a special feature story for newspaper publication 
must be prepared so hastily that there is no time to copy 
the first draft, it may be desirable to revise the manuscript 
by using the marks conmionly employed in editing copy, 
l^ese are as follows: 

fMrlsu: Three ihortKnes under *l«tt«( or k 

word indicate tlut it is to be aet in 
capital lettets; Urns, AmericMi. 

-Wtm lo^VtiKI, ^'^^ '^'^ ''"^ undn a letter or ■ 

word indicate that it is to be act in 
■nuU capital letten; thus, Nmr 
YobkTdob. 

■tn) y» nen One line under a wvd or words in- 

dicates tbat it is to be set in italica; 
thus, nneqati ncm. 

,Ba la'a ^boast* An oUique line dra«rn from right to 

^' left UiTougb a capital letter indi- 

cates tltat it is to be set in lower 
case; tbus. He is a sophomore. 

Thtr«. aM @ la a@>; A orde around numerical figures of 

aUncriationi indicates that they 
are to be spelled out; thus, Tbett 
are ten in a bushel. ^ 

(Pwff^ t.B.fcitb" Ist tltt^ A circle around words or figures 
spelled out indicates that they are 
to be abbreviated or that numeri- 
cal figures are to be used; thus. 
Prof. A. B. Smith is 60. 
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1 fl^Mpl l»M)^^'t«_blaA 



iuftlgui' 



D,l,« p«r mml^Mailil ' 



& caret b pUced &t the pmnt in the 
tine vhfse the letters or words 
written above the Une are to be in- 
setted; tbni. It ]a not oolnpiiinent- 
aiy to him. 

A line endrcliiiK two or more wmdc 
like an elongated figure "6" indi- 
cate! that the wocdi are to be tran^ 
poMd; thus, to study carefully. 

Halt cirdea connecting words ra 
letters indicate that th^ are to be 
bno^t together; thus, tomorrow. 

A vertical line between parts of r 
word shows that the puts ore to be 
separated; thus, all nght. 

A small cross or a period in a circle 
may be used to show that a period 
is to be used; thus, U.S. f po cent. 



, QnotatitNi marks are often on- 

isalth*, T(M lti«.Ja,.hi.»*pliedi ,j^,g^ j^ j^jf ^j^j^ ^„ indicate 

whether they are banning or end 

marks. 

The paragraph marie (^ or the 
ago— J may be used to call attention 
totbebeginningotanewpawgn^. 

MaQIi^ Manuscripts. Since manuBcripts are written 
matter, they must be sent sealed as first-class mail at letter 
rates of postage. For the return of rejected articles stamps 
may be attached to the cover p^e by means of a chp, or a 
self-addressed envelope with stamps affixed may be en- 
closed. The writer's name and address should always be 
gjiven on the envelope in which the manuscript is sent to 
the publishers. 

The envelope containing the article should be addressed 
to the " Editor " of a mai^zine or to the " Sunday Editor" 
ot a neyra^Mper, as nothing is gained by addressing him or 
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her by name. If a writer knows an editor personally or baa 
had correspondence with him in regard to a particular arti- 
cle, it may be desirable to send the manuscript to him pei^ 
sonally. An accompanying letto- is not necessary, for the 
cover page of the niaQuscript gives the editor and bis asmat- 
ants eil the information that they need. 

Articles consisting of only a few pages may be folded 
twice and mailed in a long envelope; bulkier manuBcripts 
should be folded once and sent in a manila manuscript en- 
velope. Photographs of sizes up to 5 x 7 inches may be 
placed in a manuscript that is folded once, with a single 
piece of stout cardboard for protection. When lai^r 
photographs, up to 8 x 10 inches, accompany the article, 
the manuscript must be sent unfolded, with two pieces of 
cardboard to protect the pictures. Manuscripts should 
never be rolled. 

How Manuscri|)t8 are Handled. In order to handle hun- 
dreds of manuscripte as expeditiously as possible, most 
large editorial offices have worked out Bysteraa that, though 
differing slightly, are essentially the same. When a manu- 
script is received, a record is made of it on a card or in a 
book, with the name and address of the author, the title 
and character of the contribution, and the time of its re- 
ceipt. Ilie same data are entered on a blank that is at- 
tached to the manuscript by a clip. On this blank are left 
spaces for comments by each of the editorial assistants who 
read and pass upon the article. 

After these records have been made, the manuscript is 
given to the first editorial reader. He can determine by 
glancing at the first p^e or two whether or not the article 
is worth further consideration. Of the thousands of con- 
tributions of all kinds submitted, a considerable proportion 
are not in the least adapted to the periodical to which they 
have been sent. The first reader, accordingly, is scarcely 
more than a skilled sorter who separates the possible from 
the impossible. AH manuscripts that are clearly unaccept- 
able are turned over to a clerk to be returned with a rejec- 
tion slip. 
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When an article appears to have merit, the first read^ 
looks over it a second time and adds a brief conunent, 
which he signs with his initials. The manuscript ia then 
read and commented on by ol^er editorial readers before it 
reaches the aesiatant editor. The best of the contributions 
are submitted to the editor for a final decision. By such a 
system every meritorious contribution is considered care- 
fully by several critics before it is finally accepted or re- 
jected. Moreover, the editor and the assistant editor have 
before them the comments of several readers with which to 
compare their own impressions. 

In newspaper offices manuscripts are usually sorted by 
the assistant Simday editor, or assistant magazine editor, 
and are finally accepted or rejected by the Sunday or mag- 
azine editor. 

Rejected Manuscripts. In rejecting contributions, edi- 
torial offices follow various methods. The commonest one 
is to send the author a printed slip eitpressing regret that 
the manuscript ia not acceptable and encouraging him to 
submit something else. Some ingenious editors have pre- 
pared a number of form letters to explain to contributors 
the various reasons why their mAnuscripts are unaccepta- 
ble. The editorial assistant who rejects an unsuitable arti- 
cle indicates by number which of these form ]ett^« is to be 
sent to the author. A few editors send a peraonal letter to 
every contributor. Sometimes an editor in rejecting a con- 
tribution will suggest some publication to which it might be 
acceptable. If a manuscript has merit but ia not entirely 
/aatiafactory, he may Bluest that it be revised and huI>- 
/ mitted to him again. 

I Keeping a Manuscript Record. Every writer who in- 
l)tends to cany on his work in a systematic manner should 
/ keep a manuscript record, to assist hirn in marketing his 
articles to the best advantage. Either a book or a card in- 
dex may be used. The purpose of such a record is to show 
(1) the length of time required by various publications to 
make a decision on contributions; (2) the rate and the time 
of payment of each periodical ; (3) the present whereabonts 
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of his manuscript and the periodicals to which it has al- 
ready been submitted. 

It 18 important for a writer to know how soon he may 
expect a decision on his contributions. If he has prepared 
an article that depends on timeliness for its interest, he can- 
not afford to send it to an editor who normally takes three 
or four weeks to make a decision. Another publication to 
which his article is equally well adapted, he may find from 
his manuscript record, accepts or rejects contributions 
within a week or ten days. Naturally he will send his 
timely article to the publication that makes the quickest 
decision. If that publication rejecte it, he will still have 
time enough to try it elsewhere. His experience with dif- 
ferent editors, as recorded in his manuscript record, often 
assists him materially in placing his work to the best ad- 



The rate and the time of payment for contributions are 
also worth recording. When an article is equally well 
suited to two or more p^odicals, a writer will naturally be 
inclined to send it first to the publication that pays the 
highest price and that pays on acceptance. 

A manuscript record aJso indicates where each one of a 
writer's articles is at a given moment, and by what pubhca- 
tioDS it has been rejected. For such data he cannot afford 
to trust his memory. 

A writer may purchase a manuscript record book or may 
prepare his own book or card index. At the top of each 
page or card is placed the title of the article, followed by 
the number of words that it contains, the number of illus- 
trations that accompany it, and the date on which it was 
completed. On the lines under the title are written in turn 
the names of the periodicals to which the manuscript is 
Bubmitted) with (1) the dates on which it was submitted 
and returned or rejected; (2) the rate and the time of pay- 
ment; and (3) any remarks that may prove helpful. A 
convenient form for such a page or card is shown on the 
next page; 

Accepted Manuscr^rts. Contributions accepted for 
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publication are paid for at the time of their acceptance, at 
the time of their publication, or at some fixed date in the 
month following their acceptance or publication. Nearly- 
all well-^etablished periodicak pay for articles when they 
are accepted. Some publications do not pay until the 
article is printed, a metiiod obviously less satisfactory to a 
writer than prompt payment, since he may have to wait a 
year or more for his money. Newspapers pay either on 
acceptance or before the tenth day of the month following 
publication. The latter arrai^ement grows out of the 
practice of paying correspondents between the first and 
the tenth of each month for the work of the preceding 
month. 

After a manuscript has been accepted, a writer usually 
has no further responsibility concerning it. Some maga- 
zines submit galley proofs to the author for correction and 
for any changes tiiat he cares to make. It is desirable to 
make as few alterations as possible to avoid the delay and 
expense of resetting the type. Corrected proofs should be 
returned promptiy. 

Unless specific stipulations are made to the contrary by 
the author, an article on being accepted by a periodical be- 
comes its property and cannot be republished without its 
consent. Usually an editor will grant an author permia- 
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sion to reprint an article in book or pamphlet form. By 
copyrighting each issne, as most magazines and some 
newspapers do, the publishers establish fully their rights to 
an author's work. 

Syndicating Articles. By sendii^ copies of his articles 
to a nomb^ of newspapers for simultaneous publication, a 
writer of special feature stories for newspapers may add to 
his eaminga. This method is known as syodicatiiig. It 
IB made possible by the fact that the circulation of news- 
papers is largely local. Since, for example, Chicago papers 
are not read in New York, or Minneapolis papers ia St. 
Louis, these papers may well publish the same articles on 
the same day. Organized newspaper syndicates furnish 
many papers with riding matter of all kinds. 

The same article must not, however, be sent to more 
than one magazine, but a single subject may be used for 
two entirely different articles intended for two magazines. 
If two articles are written on the same subject, c^erent 
pictures should be secured, so that it will not be necessary 
to send copies of the same illustrations to two magazines. 
Agricultural journals witJi a distinctly sectional drculation 
do not object to using syndicated articles, provided that 
the joum^ to which the article is sent do not circulate in 
the same territory. 

If a writer desires to syndicate his work, he must con- 
form to several requirements. First, he must make aa 
many good copies as he intends to send out and must se- 
cure 8epara.te sets of photographs to accompany each one. 
Second, he must indicate clearly on each copy the fact that 
he is syndicating the article and that he is sending it to 
only one paper in a city. A special feature stoiy, for in- 
stance, sent to the Kaneaa City Star for publication in ite 
Sunday edition, he would mark, " Exclusive for Eonsaa 
City. Release for Publication, Sunday, January 19." 
Third, he must send out the copies sufSciently far in ad- 
vance of the release date to enable all of the papers to ai^ 
range for the publication of the article on that day. For 
pf^)er8 with magazine sections that are made up a we^ ot 
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niore bef(»re the day of publication, articles should be in 
the office of the editor at least two weeks before the release 
date. For papers that make up their Sunday issues on^ 
a few days in advance, articles need be submitted only a 
week before the publication day. 

Selling Articles to Syndicates, The syndicatee that 
supply newspapers with various kinds of material, indud- 
ing special feature stories, are operated on the same princi- 
ple tiiat gorems the syndicating of articles l^ the writer 
himself. That is, th^ furnish their features to a number 
of different papers for simultaneous publication. Since, 
however, th^ sell the same material to many papers, they 
can afford to do ao at a comparatively low price and still 
make a fair profit. To protect their Hteraiy property, 
they often copyright th&r features, and a line of print an- 
nouncing this fact is often the only indication in a news- 
papCT that the matter was furnished by a sjmdicate. 
Among, the beet-known newspap^ E^dicates are the 
Newspaper Enterprise AssociaticKi, Cleveland, Ohio; the 
McClure Newspaper Syndicate, New York; and the News- 
paper Feature Service, New' York. A number erf large 
newspapers, like the New York Evening Post, the PkUa- 
deljJda Ledgtr, and the New York Tribune, c^yndicate 
their popular f eatiu^s to papers in other citiea. 

A writer may submit his special feature stories to cme of 
the newspaper syndicates just as he would send it to a 
newspaper or magazine. These organizations usu^y pay 
well for acceptable manuscripts. It is not as easy, how- 
ever, to discov^ the needs and gen«^ pc^y of each syn- 
dicate as it is those of papers and magaaines, because fre- 
quently there is no means of identifying their articles when 
ijiey are printed in newspapers. 
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CHAPTER XI 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND OTHER ILLUSTBATIONS 
Value of DIustntloiiB. The perfectii^ of photo-engraT- 
ing processes for making illustrations has been one of the 
most important factors in the development of popular 
magazines and of mf^zine sections of newspapers, for good 
pictures have contributed largely to their success. With the 
advent of the half-tone process a generation ago, and with 
the more recent application of the rotogravure process to 
periodical publications, comparatively cheap and rapid 
methods of illustration were provided. Newspapers and 
magazines have made extensive use of both these processes. 
The chief value of illustrations for special articles lies in 
the fact that they present graphically what would require 
hundreds of words to describe. Ideas expressed in pictures 
can be grasped much more readily tlian ideas expressed in 
words. As an aid to rapid reading illustrations are unex- 
celled. In fact, so effective are pictures as a means of con- 
veying facts that whole sections of magazines and Simday 
newspapers are given over to them exclusively. 

Illustrations constitute a particularly valuable adjunct 
to special articles. Good reproductions of photographs 
printed in connection with the articles assist readers to vis- 
ualize and to imderstand what a writer is undertakii^ to 
explain. So fully do editors realize the great attractive- 
ness of illustratioiis, that they will buy articles accompa- 
nied by satisfactory photographs more readily than they 
will those without illustrations. Excellent photographs 
will sometimes sell mediocre articles, and meritorious ajti- 
clee may even be rejected because they lack good illustra- 
tions. In preparing his special feature stories, a writer will 
do well to consider carefully the number and character of 
the illustrations necessary to give his work the strongest 
possible appeaL 
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Securing Photograplis. Inexperienced writers are often 
at a loss to know how to Hectire good photographs. Pith- 
fessional photographers will, as a rule, produce the beat 
results, but amateur writere often hesitate to incur the ex- 
pense involved, especially when they feel uncert^ about 
sellii^ their articles. If prints can be obtained from nega- 
tives that photographers have taken for other purposes, 
the cost is so small that a writer can afford to risk the ex- 
penditure. Money spent for good photographs is usually 
money well spent. 

Every writer of special articles should become adept in 
the use of a camera. With a little study and practice, any 
one can take photographs that will reproduce well for illus- 
trations. One advantage to a writer of operatii^ his own 
camera is that he can take pictiues on the spur of the mo- 
ment when he happens to see just what he needs. Uncon- 
ventional pictures caught at the right instant often make 
the best illustrations. 

The charges for developing films and for making prints 
and enlargements are now so reasonable that a writer need 
not master these technicalities in order to use a camera c^ 
his own. If he has time and interest, however, he may se- 
cure the desired results more nearly by developing and 
printing bis own pictures. 

Satisfactory pictures can be obtained with almost any 
camera, but one with a high-grade lens and shutter is the 
best for all kinds of work. A pocket camera so equipped is 
very convenient. If a writer can afford to make a some- 
what larger initial investment, he will do well to buy a 
camera of the so-called " refiex " type. Despite its greater 
weight and bulk as compared with pocket cameras, it has 
the advantage of showing the picture full size, right side 
up, on l^e top of the camera, until the very moment that 
the button is pressed. These refiex cameras are equipped 
with the fastest types of lens and shutter, and thus are 
particularly well adapted to poorly lighted and rapidly 
moving objects. 

A tripod should be used whenever possible. A hastily 
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taken snap shot often proves unsatMactory, whereas, if 
the camera had rested on a tripod, and if a slightly longer 
exposure had been given, a good negative would doubtless 
have resulted. 

Requirements for Photographs. All photographs in- 
tended for reproduction by the half-tone or the rotogravure 
process should conform to certain requirements. 

First: The standard size of photographic prints to be 
used for illustrations is 6 x 7 inches, but two smaller sizes, 
4x5 and 3i x 6^, as well as larger sizes such as 6V x Si 
and 8 z 10, are also acceptable. Professional photogra- 
phers generally make their negatives for illustrations in the 
sizes, 5x7, 6i x 8}, and 8 x 10. If a writer uses a pocket 
camera taking pictures smaller than post-card size (3) x 5i)t 
he must have his negatives enlarged to one of the above 
standard sizes. 

Second: Fhotc^raphic prints for illustrations should 
have a glossy surface; that is, they should be what is known 
as " gloss prints." Prints on rough paper seldom repro- 
duce satisfactorily; tiiey usu^y result in " muddy " illus- 
trations. Prints may be mounted or unmounted; un- 
mounted ones cost less and require less postage, but are 
more easily broken in handling. ■* 

Third: Objects in the photograph should be clear and 
well defined; this requires a sharp negative. For news- 
paper illustrations it is desirable to have prints with s 
stronger contrast between the dark and the light parts of 
the picture than is necessary for the Sner haJf-tones and 
rotogravures used in magazines. 

Fourth: Photographs must hare life and action. Pic- 
tures of inanimate objects in which neither persons nor ani- 
mals appear, seem " dead " and unattractive to the aver- 
age reader. It is necessary, therefore, to have at least one 
person in every photograph. Informal, unconventional 
pictures in which the subjects seem to have been " caught" 
wiawares, are far better than those that appear to have 
been posed. Good snap-shota of persons in characteristie 
surroundings are always preferable to cabinet photo- 
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graphs. " Addon pictures " are what all editors and all 
readers want. 

Fifth: Pictures must "tell the story "; that is, they 
should illustrate the phase of the subject that they are de- 
eded to make clear. Unless a photograph has illustra- 
tive value it fails to accomplish the purpose for which it is 
intended. 

Captions for Dlastiation8. On the back of a photograph 
intended for reproduction the author should write or type 
a brief explanation of what it represents. If he is skillful 
in phrasing this explanation, or " caption," as it is called, 
the editor will probably use all or part of it just as it 
Btands. If his caption is unsatisfactoiy, the editor will 
have to write one based on the writer's explanation. A 
clever caption adds much to the attractiveness of an illu»- 
ti^tion. 

A caption should not be a mere label, but, Uke a photo- 
graph, should have life and action. It either should con- 
tain a verb of action or should imply one. In this and 
other respects, it is not unlike the newspaper headline. 
Instead, for example, of the label title, " A Large Gold 
Dredge in Alaska," a photograph was given the caption, 
" Digs Out a Fortune Daily." A picture of a young 
woman feeding chickens in a backyard poultry run that 
accompanied an article entitled " Did You Ever Think of a 
Meat Garden? " was given the caption " Freeh E^gs and 
Chicken Dinners Beward Her Labor." To illustrate an 
article on the danger of the pet cat as a carrier of disease 
germs, a photograph of a child playing with a cat was used 
with the caption, " How Epidemics Start." A portrait of 
a housewife who uses a number of labor-saving devices in 
her home bore the legend, " She is Reducing Housekeep- 
ii^ to a Science." " A Smoking Chimney is a Bad S^n " 
was the caption under a photograph of a chimney pouring 
out smoke, which was used to illustrate an article on how 
to save coal. 

Longer captions describing in detail the subject illus- 
trated by the photograph, are not uncommon; in fact, as 
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more and more pictures are being ueed, there is a growing 
tendency to place a short statement, or " overline," above 
the illustration and to add to the amount of descriptive 
matter in the caption below it. This is doubtless due to 
two causes: the increasing use of illustrations unaccompa- 
nied by any text except the caption, and the effort to attract 
the casual reader by giving him a taste, as it were, of what 
the article contains. 

Drawings for Elustratloas. Diagrams, working draw- 
ings, floor plans, maps, or pen-and-ink sketches are nece»- 
sary to illustrate some articles. Articles of practical guid- 
ance often need diagrams. Trade papers like to have their 
articles illustrated with reproductions of record sheets and 
blanks designed to develop greater efficiency in office or 
store management. If a writer has a little skill in draw- 
ing, he may prepare in rough form the material that he 
considers desirable for illustration, leaving to the artists 
employed by the publication the work of making drawings 
suitable for reproduction. A writer who has had training 
in pen-and-ink drawing may prepare his own illustrations. 
Such drawings should be made on bristol board with black 
drawing ink, and should be drawn two or three times as 
large as they are intended to appear when printed. If rec- 
ord sheets are to be used for illustration, the ruling should 
be done with black drawing ink, and the figures and other 
data should be written in with the same kind of ink. Type- 
writiBg on blanks intended for reproduction should be 
done with a fresh record black ribbon. Captions are neces- 
sary on the back of drawings as well as on photographs. 

Mailing Photographs and Drawings. It is best to mail 
flat all photographs and drawings up to S x 10 in siie, in 
the envelope with the manuscript, protecting them with 
pieces of stout cardboard. Only very large photographs 
or long, narrow puioramic ones should be rolled and mailed 
in a heavy cardboard tube, separate from the manuscript. 
The writer's name and addr^, as well as the title of the 
article to be illustrated, should be written on the back of 
every photograph and drawing. 
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As photographs and drawings are not ordinarily re- 
turned when they are used with an article that is accepted, 
writers ehould not promise to return such material to the 
persons from whom they secure it. Copies can alniMt al- 
ways be made from the originals when persons furnishing 
writers with photographs and drawings desire to have tiie 
originalfl k^t in good condition. 
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AN OUIXINE FOB ANALYSIS 



AN OUTLINE FOR THE ANALYSIS OP SPECIAL 
FEATURE ARTICLES 

I. SouHCBa OF Matebial 

3. What appears to have auggeated the subject to the writer? 

2. How much of the article was based on his personal experi- 
ence? 

3. How much of it was based on hie personal observations? 

4. Was any of the material obtuned frran newspapers or peri- 
odicals? 

5. What portions of the article were evidently obtained by 
interviews? 

6. What reports, documents, technical periodicals, and books 
of reference were used as sources in preparing the article? 

7. Does the article suggest to you some Bources from which you 
might obtain material for your own articles? 

II. Intbrebt and Appeal 

1. Is there any evidence that the article was timely when it 
was published? 

2. Is the article of general or of local interest? 

3. Does it seem to be particularly well adapted to the readers 
/ of the publication in which it was printed? Why? 

4. What, for the average reader, is the source of interest in the 
article? 

5. Does it have more than one appeal? 

6. Is the subject so presented that the average reader is led to 
see its application to himself and to his own affairs? 

7. Could an article on the same subject, or on a similar one, be 
written for a newspaper in your section of the country? 

8. What possible subjects does the article suggest to you? 

Ill, PORPOSB 

1. Did the writer ^m to entertain, to inform, or to give practi- 
cal guidance? 

2. Does the writer seem to have had a definitely formulated 
purpose? 
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3. How would you state this appEirentpDipoee in one senteiioe? 

4. I8 the purpose a worthy one? 

6. Did the writer accomplish his purpose? 
6. Does the article cootain any material tiiiat aeons uimecee- 
sai7 to the accompUahment of the purpose? 



IV. Type of Abticib 

1. To which tjTW does this Miicle conform? 

2. Is there any other type better adi^ted to the subject and 
material? 

3. How far did the character of the subject determme the 
methods of treatment? 

4. What other methods might have been used to advantage in 
presenting this subject? 

6. Is the article predominantly narrative, descriptive, or e& 
podtory? 

6. To what extent are narration and description used for ex- 
poat(»7 purposes? 

7. Are concrete examples and specific instances emp4oyed 
effectively? 

8. By what means are the narrative passages made interest- 
mg? 

9. Do the descriptive parts of the article portray the imptw- 
sions vividly? 

V. SniDcruaB 

1. What msin topics are taken up in the article? 

2. Could any parte of the article be omitted without aerious 
loss? 

3. Could the parts be rearranged with gun in clearness, inters 
est, or progress? 

4. Does the article march on steadily from bejpnning to end? 

5. Is the material so arrai^ed that the average reader will 
reach the conclusion that the writer intended to have him 
reach? 

6. Is there variety in the methods of presentation? 

7. Is the lei^^ of the article proportionate to the subject? 
S. What type of beginning is used? 

9. Is the type of beginning well adapted to the subject and the 
inat«rial? 
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10. Would the b«giiiiiitig attract the attention and hold the in- 
terest of the average reader? 

11. Ifl the bepniung an integral part of the article? 

12. Ib the length of the beginning proportionate to the length of 
the whole article? 

13. Is the beginning siuUfuQy connected vrith the body of the 
article? 

VI. Sttlb 
1. Is the article easy to read? Why? 
^ 2. le the diction literary w colloquial, specific or general, origi- 
nal or trite, conuotative or denotative? 

3. Are figures of speech used effectively? 

4. Do the sentences yield their nieaning easily when read 
r^iidly? 

fi. Is there variety in sentence length and Btnicture? 

0. Are important ideas placed at the beginrung of sentences? 

7. Arethepan^raphslongor ahort? 
& Are they well-organued uoita? 

9. Do the paragraphs be^^n with important ideas? 

10. Is there variety in paragraph beginnings? 

11. Is the tone well suited to the subject? 

12. Do the words, figures of speech, sentences, and paragraphs 
in this article suggest to you possible means of improving 
your own style? 

VII. Tttleb and Headlines 

1. Is the title attractive, accurate, concise, and concrete? 
, 2. To what type does it confonn? 

8. What is the character of the sub-title, and what rdatJon 
does it bear to the title? 
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TEACH GHaDREN LOVE OF ART THROUGH 

STORY-TELLING 

" Amd 80," ended the story, "8t. George slew the dr^on." 

A great sigh, long drawn and nbilant, which for the last five 
minutes had been swelling 67 little thoraxes, burst out and filled 
the apace of the lecture hall at the Museum of Kne Arts. 

"O-o-o-o-oHMHO-ol" said 27 Uttle girls. 

"Aw-w-w-w-w-w-w-w-w, goshl" said 30 little boys. "Say, 
Mis'Cronan, there was n't no real dragon, was they?" A shock- 
headed youngster pushed his way to the platform where Mrs. 
Mary C. Cronan, professional story teller, stood smiling and wist- 
fully looked up at her. "They was n't no really dragon, was 
they?" 

"'Course they was a dragon! Whadd'ye think the man 
wanted to piunt the picture for if there was n't a dragon? Cer- 
tn'y there was a dragon. I leave it to Mis' Cronan if there 
was n't," 

Steerii^ a narrow course between fiction and truth, Mn. Cro- 
nan told her class that she thought there certainly must have 
been a dragon or the picture would n't have been painted. 

It was at one of the regular morning story hours at the Museum 
of Fine Arts, a department opened three years ago at the museum 
by Mrs. Cronan and Mrs. Laura Scales, a depwiment which has 
become so popular that now hundreds of children a week are en- 
tertained, children from the public playgrounds and frcou the 
settlement houses. 

On this particular day it was children from the Bickford street 
playground under the guidance of two teachers from the Lucretia 
Crocker School, Miss Roche and Miss Hayes, who had, in some 
mysterious manner, coavoyed these 57 atoms to the museum by 
car without mishap and who apparently did not dread the neces- 
sity of getting them back t^ain, although to the uninitiated it 
appeared a task beside which graaping a comet by the tail was a 
pleasant afternoon's amusement. 

For the most part the story of St. George and the Dragon was a 
new thing to these children. They m^t stand for St, George, 
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although his costume was & little out <tf the r^ular form at Ja- 
maica Plain, but the Dragon was another thmg. 

"I don't Selieve it," insisted an 8-year-old. "I seen every ani- 
mal in th( ^ in the park and I don't see any of them things," 
But the wistful little boy kept insisting that there must be such 
an animal or Mrs. Cronan would n't say so. 

"That is the way they nearly always take it at first," said Mrs. 
Cronan, "Nearly all of these children are here for the first time. 
Later they will bring their fathers and mothers on Sunday and 
you might hear them explainii^ the pictures upstairs aa if they 
were the docents of the museum. 

"The object of the story hour is to familiarize the children with 
as many as possible of the pictures of the Museum and to get 
them into the way of coming here of themselves. When they go 
away they are given cards bearing a reproduction of the picture 
about which the story of the day has been told, and on these cards 
is always an invitation to them to bring thOT families to the 
Museum on Saturday and Sunday, when there is no entrance 
tee." 

The idea of the story hour was broached several years ago and 
at first it was taken up as an experiment. Stereopticon slides 
were made of several of the more famous pictures in the Museum, 
and Mrs. Cronan, who was at the time achievii^ a well earned 
success at the Public Library, was asked to take charge of the 
story telling. The plan became a success at once. 

Later Mrs. Scales was called in to take afternoon classes, and 
now more than 1000 children go to the Museum each week during 
July and August and hear stories told entertainin^y that fix in 
their minds the best pictures of the world. Following the stories 
they are taken through the halls of the Museum and ant given 
short talks on some art subject. One day it may be some mte> 
esting thing on Thibetan amulets, or on tapestries or on some 
picture, Stuart's Washington or Timier's Slave Ship, or a colorful 
canvas of Claude Monet. 

It is hoped that the movement may result in greater familiarity , 
with and love for the Museum, for it is intended by the officials 
that these children shall come to love the Museum and to care for 
the collection and not to think of it, as many do, as a cold, unre- 
sponsive building containing dark mysteries, or haughty officials, 
or an atmosphere of "highbrow" iciness. 

"I believe," says Mrs. Cronan, "that our little talks are doing 
just this thing. And althou^ some of than, of course, can't get 
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the idea quite all at once, moet of these children will have a soft 
spot hereafter for Douatello'a St. George." 

At least some of them were not forf^tting it, for as they filed 
out the wistful little boy was still talking about it, 

" Ya," he said to the Bcoffer, "you might n't a seen him at the 
Zoo. That's all right, but you never went over to the 'quariunt. 
Probably they got one over there. Geel I wish I could see a 
dragon. What color are they?" 

But the smallest boy of all, who had hold of Miss Hayes's hand 
and who had been an interested listener to all this, branched out 
mentally into other and further fields. 

"Aw," said he, "I know a feller what's got a ginny pig wit' 
yeller spots on 'im and he — " And they alt trailed out the door. 



(CArutian Science MonUor) 
One illuatrstion, a half-tone reproduction of a photograph Bhowing 
tiw interior of the (^eenhouBe with girls at work. 

WHERE GIRLS LE\RN TO WIELD SPADE 
AND HOE 

To go to school in a potato patch; to say one's lessons to a 
fanner; to study in an orchard and do laboratory work in a green- 
bouse — this is the pleasant lot of the modem girl who goes to a 
school of horticulture instead of going to coll^^, or perh^)s aft«T 
going to collc^. 

If ever there was a vocation that seemed specially adapted to 
many women, gardening would at first glance be the one. From 
the time of 

" Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
How doee your garden grow?" 

down to the busy city woman iriio to-day tatee her recreation by 
digging in her flowerbeds, gardens have seraned a natural habitat 
for womankind, and garden activitjes have belonged to her 1^ 
right. 

In various parts of the country there have now been estab- 
liadied schools where young women may learn the ways of trees 
and shrubs, vegetables and flowers, and may do experimental 
work among the growing things Uiemselves. Some of these 
schools are merely adjunete d the state agrioultural collies, 
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vith more or kss limited coureets of instruction; but, just out of 
Philadelphia, thero ia a school, to which women only are admitted, 
that is located on a leal f aim, aud covers a wide range of outdoor 
atudy. 

One begins to f«el the homely chaim of the place the moment 
instructiona are given as to how to reach it. 

"Out ib« old Lime-kiln road," you are told. And out the old 
Lime-kiln road you go, until you come to a fann which spdls the 
perfection of oare in every clump of trees and every row of vego- 
taUes. Some girlfi in broad-brimmed hata are workii^ in tiie 
strawberry bed — if you go in strawberry time — and farther on 
a group (^ women hare gathered, with an ov^^ed instructor, 
under an apple tree the needs of which axe being studied. 

Under some sedate shade trees, you are led to an old Pennsyl- 
vania atone fannhouae — the adminisb^on building, if yoa 
please. Beyond are the bams, poultry housee, nurseries and 
greenhouses, and a cottage which is used as a dormitory for 
the iprls — as unlike the usual dormitory as the school is unlike 
the UBUE^ school. A bee colony has its own little white village 
nearby. 

Then the directM-, a trsiiwd woman landscape gardener, tells 
you all that this school of horticulture has acocHnplished since ita 
founding five years ago. 

"Women are natuiaQy fitted iar gardenrng, wid for some yeaiB 
past there have been many calls for women to be teachers in 
school gardens, planners of private gardens, ot landscape garden- 
ers in institutions for women. Very few wom^ however, have 
had the practical training to enaljle th^n to fiU such podtions, 
and five years ago there was littie oppmionity for them to obt^n 
such ironing. At tiutt time a number of women in and about 
Philadelphia, who realized the need for thorough teaching in all 
the branches of horticulture, not mwely in theory but in practice, 
orgaiuzed this school. The courae is planned to equip women 
with the practicaJ knowledge tliat will enable tixan to man^e 
private and commercial gardens, greenhouses or orchards. Some 
women wish to learn how to care for iheir own well-loved gar- 
dens; some young g^ls study with the idea of establishing their 
own greenhouses and raisii^ flowers as a means of Uvdihood; still 
others want to go in for fruit farming, and even for poultry raiang 
or bee culture. 

"In other countries, schooki of gardening for wmnen are holct 
ing a recogniaed place in the educational world. In RnglwMJI, 
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Be^inn, Germany, Ital^, Denmark and Btma, each instito- 
tioiiB have long passed the experimental stage; graduates from 
their stdiools are managing large estates or heading responnble 
positions as directcmi of public or private gardens^ as managers of 
commerdal greenhouses, or as consulting horticulturiata and lec- 
turers. In this country there is a growii^ demand for s(q>erviB(»s 
<tf home and n^UMd gardens, for work on plantations and model 
farms, and for landscape gardeners. Sudi posHicais command 
large salaries, and the cmiiparstiTely few voiaea available for 
th^n are almost oertun to atttun success." 

Already one ot the graduate has issued a modest brown drcu- 
lar stating that she k equipped to Bt^ply ideas for eardens and 
persooaUy to plant them ; to expend limited sums of money to the 
best advantage for beauty and sravicej to take eaitire diarge <^ 
gard^is and orchards for the season and personally to supervise 
gardens during the owners' absence; to spray caxamental trees 
and dirui», and praat tliem; :uid to care for indoor plants and 
window boites. k^ 

"^e is mulring ft soccess of it, too. Kie has all die can do," 
Konments raie of tbe women directtm^ who is standing by. 

A smiling strawberry student, who is pasung, readily tells all 
that goii^ to a garden school meuis. 

"Each cme tS us has her own small plot of grmmd for which sbe 
is re^xnisible. We have to plant it, care for it, and be ma^ed on 
it. We all have ^leciat care nf certain parts of the greenhoose, 
too, and each has a part at ihe nuieery, tiie orchard and the vin^ 
yard. Even the worit that is too heavy for ns we have to study 
about, BO that we can direct helpers when the time cmnes. We 
have to understand ev»y detail of it alL We have to keep a 
daily recm'd of our v/oik. This is the way to learn how long it 
takes f(H- different seeds to germinate, and thus we wat(^ the 
development of the fnnts and Boweis and vegetables. You see, 
the atteudance at the school is limited to a moall number; so 
each one of us receives a great deal of individual attentioD and 
help, 

"We leara simple carpentry, as part cf the course, so that we 
shall be able to make window boses, fiats, cold frsmes and other 
articles that we need. We could even make a gre^ihouse, if we 
had to. We are taught the caie and raising d poultry, we learB 
bee culture, and we have a course in taudscape gudening. 
There is a course in canning and preserving, too, so that our 
fruite and berries can be diepoaed of in that way, if we should not 
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be able to sell them outright, when we have the gardeBs of our 
own that we are all looking forward to." 

In the cozy cottage that serveB as a donnitory, there is a large 
classroom, where the lecturee in botany, entomology, soils and 
horticultural chemiatiy are given. There is a staff of instructors, 
all from well-known universities, and a master farmer to impart 
the practical everyday process of managing fielda and orchards. 
Special lectures are pven frequently by eicperte in various 8ub- 
jects. In the cottage is a b^, homelike living-room, where the 
girb read and sing and dance in the evening. Each girl takes 
care of her own bedroom. 

The costumes worn by these garden students are durable, ap- 
propriate and most becomii^. The school colors are the woodsy 
ones of brown and green, and the workii^ garb is carried out in 
these colors. Brown khaki or corduroy skirts, eight inches from 
the ground, with two large pockets, are worn under soft green 
smocks smocked in brown. The sweaters are brown or green, 
and there is a soft hat for winter and a laige shade hat for sum- 
mer. Heavy working gloves and boots are provided, and a large 
apron with pockets goes with the outfit. 

All in all, you feel sure, as you go back down die "old Lime- 
Kiln road," that the motto of the school will be fulfilled in the 
life of each of its students: "So enter that daily thou mayst be- 
come more thoughtful and more learned. So depart that daily 
thou mayst become more useful to thyself and to all mankind." 



(Boston Transcripf) 
BOYS IN SEARCH OF JOBS 

By RAYMOND G. FULLER 

Onb morning lately, if you had stood on Kneeland street in 
^ght of the entrance of the State Free Employment OfGce, you 
would have seen a long line of bo^ — a hundred of them — 
wwting for the doora to open. They were of all sorts of racial ex- 
teaction and of ages raiding through most of the teens. Some 
you would have called ragamuffins, street urchins, but some were 
too well washed, combed and laundered for such a designation. 
Some were eagerly waiting, some aradously, some indifferently. 
Some wore sober faces; some were standing soldierly stiff; but 
others were bubbling over with the spirits of their age, gossiping. 
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shouting, indulging in colt-plsy. When they came out, some 
hustled away to prospective employers and others loitered in the 
street. Dis^pointment was written all over some of them, from 
face to feet; on others the inscription was, "I don't care." 

Two hundred boys applied for "jobs" at the employment 
office that day. Half the number were looking for summer por- 
tions. Others were of the vaat army of boys who quit school for 
keeps at the eighth or ninth grade or hereabouts. Several 
weei£s before school closed the office had more than enough boy 
"jobs" to go around. With the coming of vacation tJme the 
ratio was reversed. The boy applicant were a hundred or two 
hundred daily. For the two hundred on the day mentioned 
there were fifty places. 

Says Mr. Deady, ^o has charge of the department for male 
minors: "Rangir^ from fourteen to nineteen years of age, of all 
nationalities and beliefs, fresh from the influence of questionable 
home environment, boisterous and brimful of animation, without 
ideas and thoughtless to a marked degree — this is the picture of 
the ordinary boy who is in search of employment. He is without 
a care and his only thought, if he has one, is to obtain as high a 
wage as possible. It is safe to say that of the thousands of boya 
who apply annually at the employment office, two-thirds are be- 
tween dxteen and eighteen years of age. Before going furti^r, 
we can safely say that twenty per oent of the youngest lads have 
left school only a few weeks before applyii^ for work. Approxi- 
mately sixty per cent have not completed a course in tite el^nent- 
ary grammar schools." 

The boy of foreign parentage seems to be more in earnest, more 
ambitious, than the American boy (not to quibble over the defini- 
tion of the adjective "American"). Walter L. Sears, superin- 
tendent 1^ the office in Kneeland street, telle this story: 

An American youngster came in. 

"Gotta job?" he asked. 

"Yea, here is one" — referring to tiie card records — "in a 
printmg office ; four dollars a week." 

" 'TEunt enough money. Qot anything else? " 

"Here's a place in a grocery store — six dollars a week." 

"What time d'ye have to get to work in the morning?" 

"Seven o'clock." 

"Got anythii^ else?" 

"Here's something — errand boy ' — six a we^, mornings at 
eight." 
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"Saturday afternoons oft?" 

"Nothing 18 said about it." 

" W-ell-l, maybe I '11 drop around and look at it." 

American ^independence! 

An Italian boy came in, looking for work. He waa told of the 
printing office job. 

"All right. 1*11 take it." 

For what it is worth, it may be set down that a large proportion 
of the boy applicants carefully scrutinize the dollar sign wh^i 
they talk wages. Moreover, they are not unacquainted with that 
phrase concocted by those higher up, "the high cost d living." 
The compulsion of the thing, or the appeal <^ the phiaae — 
which? 

The youthful unemployed, those who seek employment, would 
cast a good-sized vote in favor of "ahoffer." A youngster conies 
to Mr. Sears. He wants to be a "sho&er." 

" Why do you want to be a chauffeur?" 

"I don't know." 

"Have n't you any reasons at all?" 

"No, Mr." 

" Is n't it because you have many times seen the man at the 
wheel rounding a comer in an automobile at a 2.40 clip and Bail- 
ing down the boulevard at sixty miles an hour?" 

The boy's eyes light up with the picture. 

"Is n't that it?" 

And the boy's eyes Ught up with discovei?. 

"Yes, I guess so." 

"Well, have you ever seen the chauffeur at night, after being 
out all day wilJi the car? Overalk on, sleeVes rolled up, face 
streaming with perspiration? Repairing the mechanism, polish- 
ing the brass? Tu«d to death?" 

"No, sir." 

The boy applicants seldom have any clear idea of the ultimate 
proi^tects in any line rf work they may have in mind — as to the 
salary limit for the most expert, or the opportunities for promo- 
tion and the securing of an independent position. Many of them 
have no preconceived idea even of what they want to do, to say 
nothing of what they ought to do. 

Here is an instance. 

" I want a position," says a boy. 

"What kind of a position?" 

"I doa't know." 
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"Have n't you ever thought about it?" 

"No." 

"Have n't you ever talked it over at home or at school?" 

"No." 

"Would you like to bea machiiurt?" 

"I don't know." 

"Would you like to be a plumber?" 

"I don't know," 

Similar questions, with similar answers, continue. IFInaOy: 

"Would you like to be a doctor? " 

"I don't know — is that a good position?" 

Sometimes a boy is accompanied to the office by his father. 

"My son is a natural-bom electrician," the father boasts. 

"What has he done to show that?" 

"Why, he's wired the whole house from top to bottom." 

It is found by further questions that the lad has installed a 
push-bell button at the front door and another at the back door. 
He had bought dry batteries, wire and buttons at a hardware 
store in a box containing full directions. It is nevertheless hard 
to convince the father that the boy may not be a natural-bom 
electrician, after all. 

In frequent cases the father has not considered the limitations 
and opportunities in the occupation which he chooses for his son. 

Mr. Deady has this to say on the subject of the father's rela- 
tion to the boy's "job": "The average boy while seeking em- 
ployment in ninety-nine oases out of a hundred is unaccompanied 
by either parent. Such a condition is deplorable. It not only 
shows a lack of interest in the boy's welfare on the part of the 
parents, but also places the youthful applicant in an unfair posi- 
tion. Oftentimes, owing to inexperience, a boy accepts a posi- 
tion without inquiring into the detdls and nature of the same. 
His m^n thouf^t is the amount of the wage to be received. 
Consequently there is but one obvious result. The hours are ex- 
cessive, the work is beyond the boy's strength or is hazardons, 
and finally the lad withdraws without notice. It is this general 
ff>athy on the part of the parente of a boy, combined with ovei^ 
aealousnesa on the part of an ordinary employer to secure boy 
labor for a mere trifle, that accounts for the inatabiUty of juvenile 
labor." 

The comii^; of vacation invariably brings a great infimc of boys 
to the State employment office, some looking for summer work, 
others for permanent employment. Most of them show lack of 
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intelligent congtructive thought on the matter in hand. Few of 
them have had any counsel, or any valuable counsel from their 
parents or others. To Mr. Seais and his assistants — and they 
have t>eoome very proficient at it — is left the task of vocational 
guidance, within such limitations as those of time and equip- 
ment. What can be done to get the boy and his sponsors to 
thinking intelligently about the question of an occupation for the 
boy, with proper r^rd to their mutual fitness? 

Superintendent Sears has some suggestions to offer. In his 
opinion the subject of occupational choice should be debated 
thoroughly in the public schools. He favors the introduction of 
some plan embodying this idea in the upper grades of the gram- 
mar school, under conditions that would give each boy an oppor- 
tunity to talk, and that would encourage him to consult his par- 
ents and teachers. The debates might be held monthly, and 
preparation should be required. Experts or successful men in 
various occupations might be called in to address the pupils 
and furnish authoritative information. The questions debated 
should involve the advisability of learning a trade and the choice 
of a trade, and the same considerations with respect to the profes- 
sions, the mercantile pursuits, and so on. The pupils should be 
aUowed to vote on the merits of each question debated. By such 
a method, thinks Mr. Sears, the boys would gain the valuable 
training which debating ^ves, would devote considerable thought 
to the question of their future employment, would acquire much 
information, and would get their parents more interested in the 
matter than many of them are. 



(ATew York Eventng Po**) 

GIRLS AND A CAMP 

Now it Is that Many Cor^^ of Students are 

Headed toward Lake and Mountain — 

Just How it Pays 

With the sadden plui^ into a muggy heat, more suggestive of 
July than of the rare June weather of poets, there has begun the 
exodus of summer camp folk, those men and women who add to 
the slender salary of the teaching profession the additional in- 
come made by running camps for boys and girls during the long 
vacation. They stretch, thwe can^, in rapidly extending ana 
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from Canada through Maine and northern New England, into 
the Adirondacks and the Alleghenies, and then acroes toward the 
Northwest and the Rockies. It is quite safe to assert that there 
is not a private school of importance that does not take under its 
protection and support at least one such ingtitution, while large 
numbera of teachers either own camps or assist in their man^^ 
ment as instructors. 

One group, umnistalcably the advance guard of a giris' camp, 
assembled at the Grand Centra) Station on Wednesday. There 
were two alert, dignified women, evidently the co-principals; a 
younger woman, who, at least so the tired suburban shopper de- 
cided, was probably the athletic instructor; two neat colored 
women, and a small prl of twelve, on tiptoe with excitement, 
talking volubly about the fun she would have when they got to 
the lake and when all the other girls arrived. Her excited chat- 
ter also revealed the fact that father and mother had just sailed 
for Europe, and, while she thought of them with regret, there was 
only pleasure in prospect as she started northward. There was 
much baggage to be attended to, and consultation over express 
and freight bills, with interesting references to tent«, canoes, and 
tennis nets. 

Success is an excell^t testimonial, and there is no longer any 
need to point out the advtmtf^es c^ such camps for boys and 
girls. They fill a real place for the delicate, the lazy, or the back- 
ward, who must needs do extra work to keep up with thdr 
school grade, for those who otherwise would be coodenmed to 
hotel life, or for the children whose parents, because of circum- 
stances, are compelled to spend the summer in dties. Even tha 
most jealously anxious of mothera are among the converts to the 
niovement. As one said the other day of her only son, "Yee, 
David will go to Mr. D.'s camp again tins summer. It will be his 
third year. I thought the first time that I ^mply could not part 
with him. I pictured him drowned or ill from poor food or severe 
colds. Indeed, there was n't a single terror I did n't imagine. 
But he enjoyed it so, and came home so well and hi^tpy, that 
I've never worried since." 

From the child's point of view, summer camps ate a blesfdng, 
and, as such, they have come to stay. But there are those who 
doubt their benefits, even the financial ones, for the teachers, who 
mortg^e their vacations to conduct them. Unfortunately, as 
every one knows, almost every teacher has to mortgage her spare 
time in one way or another in order to make a more than bare 
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living. Cam the roll of thot* whom you may know, and you will 
be surprised — no, scarcely surprised; merely interested — to 
find that nin&-tentha of tliem do some additional work. It may 
be eiitra tutoring, hack writing, translating, the editing of school 
texts or the writii^ of text-books, taking agencies for this, that, 
or the other commodity, conducting travel parties, lecturing at 
educational institutes, running women's dubs, or organizing na- 
ture classes. Some outside vocation is necessary if the teacher is 
to enjoy the advant^es her truning makes almost imperative, 
or the comforts her tired, nervous organism demands. So, as one 
philosopher was heard to remark, it ia perhaps best to run a sum- 
mer camp, since in the doing of it there is at least the advantage of 
b^g in the open and of leading a wholesomely sane existence. 

Two good friends and fellow-teachers who have conducted a 
camp in northern Miune for the last five years have been ex- 
tremely frank in setting forth their experiences for the benefit of 
those who are standing on the brink of a simitar venture. And 
their stoiy is worth while, because from every point of view they 
have been succeesful. Any pessimistic touct^ in their narrative 
cannot be Imd at the door t^ fulure. Indeed, in their first year 
they cleared expenses, and that is rare; and their client^e has 
steadily increased until now they have a camp of forty or more 
girls, at the very topmost of camp prices. Agun, as Uiere were 
two of them and they are both versatile, they have needed little 
assistance; the mother of one has been house mother and genial 
camp counsellor. With all this as optimistic preamble, let us 
hear their atory. 

Perhaps their first doubt arises with regard to the wear and 
tear of camp life upon those most directly responsible for its con- 
duct. " For years we even refused to consider it," said the senior 
partner, "alUiough urged by friends and would-be patrons, be- 
cause we realized the unwisdom of worldng the year around and 
living continuously with school girls — but the inevitable hap- 
pened. Our income did not keep pace with our expenses, and it 
was start a camp or do something less agreeable. Just at the 
psycholo^cal moment one of our insistent friends found the right 
spot, we concluded negotiations, and, behold, we are camp pro- 
prietors, not altogether sure, in our most uncompromisingly 
frank moments, that we have done the best thing." 

'f hat a girls' camp is a far more difficult proposition than one 
for boys is evident on the face of it. Mother may shed tears over 
parting with Johnny, but, after all, he 's a boy, and sooner or later 
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must dqiend upon himself. But Sister Sue ia another matter. 
Can she trust any one else to watch over her in the matter of flan- 
nels and dry stockii^? Do these well-meaning but spinster 
teachers know the symptoms of tonsiiitis, the first signs of a bil- 
ious attack, or the peculiarities of a spoiled girl's diet? And will 
not Sue lose, possibly, some of the gentle manners and dainty 
ways inculcated at home, by close contact with divers other ways 
and manners? She is incUned to be skeptical, is mother. "And 
BO," acknowledged the senior partner, "the first summer we were 
deluged by visits long wid short from anxious ladies who could 
not believe on hearsay evidence that we knew how to care for . 
their delicate daughters. They not only came, but they stayed, I 
and as the nearest hotel was distant many devious miles of moun- 
tain road, we were forced to put them up ; finally the maids had to 
sleep in the old bam, and we were camping on cots in the hall of i 
the farmhouse which is our headquarters. Naturally we had to 
be polite, for we were under the necessity of making a good im- I 
presaion that first year, but it was most distracting, for while they I 
stayed they were unconsciously but selfishly demanding a little I 
more thau a f^ share of time and attention for their daughters." 

And, indeed, all this maternal anxiety is not entirely misplaced. I 
Sue is a good deal harder to take care of than Johnny. She { 
needs a few more comforts, although camp life aims at eliminst- | 
ing all but the essentials of simple Uvii^. Her clothes, even at a 
m '"'*"'"" , are more elaborate, which increases the difficulty of 
launderii^, always a problem in camping. She is injQnitely more 
dependent upon her elders for direction in the veriest A B C's oi 
daily existence. "Even the matter of tying a hair-ribbon at 
cleaning a piur of wliite canvas shoes is a mountain to a good 
many of my girls," said the successful camp counsellor. 

Homesickness is "a malady moet incident to maids." Boys 
may suffer from it, but they sufTer alone. If tears are shed they 
are shed in secret, lest the other fellows find it out. Except in the 
case of the very little chaps, the masters are not disturbed. But 
gjrls have no such reserves ; and the teachers in charge of twenty- 
five strange girls, many in the throes of this really distresaii^; ail- 
ment, are not to be envied. "Frankly speaking," went on the 
confession, "there is n't a moment of the day when we can dis- 
miss them from our thoi^hts. Are they swimming in charge of 
the director of athletics, a most capable girl, one of us must be 
there, too, because, should anything happen, we, and not she, are 
direct^ rasponable. When the leason hour is (m, we not only 
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teach, but nmst see that eaeh ^'a work is nd&pted to her needs, 
aa they come from a doi^i diff^ent schools. There are diaputeH 
to settle, plans for outings and ontertainiD^its to be made, games 
to direct, lettera to the home fcdka to be BCperiiitended, or half 
thesis would never viite at aU, to say ootiiuig (rf the marketing 
and housekeeping, and oar own business concEpondenoe, tiiat has 
to be tucked into the siesta hour after hjndieon. Indeed, in the 
nine weels erf canq) lifit aommer I oev^ onoe had an hour Hiat I 
could call my very own." 

" And that is o^y tjte day's annety," sighed her coQeagae ro- 
fleotively. " My specialty is prowting about at ni^t to see ihaX 
everybody is iw«q>erly oo^s«d. Not a girt among than would 
haT« sense enough to get up and clcee windows in case of nun, so 
I sleep with one ear pricked for the first patter on the nxrf. Oo- 
oaaionally thraie are two or three who walk in thw'sle^), and I'm 
on pins Kod needles kst harm come to them, so I make mj rounds 
to see that they 're safe. Oh, it is a peacefully placid ezisteooe, I 
assure yonj, having charge <A forty dariing daught^s. Scmte t£ 
than have done nothing for tbemaelvfis in their entire Gves, and 
what a splendid place camp IS for SDch girls. But while they're 
leanung ve must be looking out for their rans of onusnon, such, 
for instance, as throwing a wakiic wet bathing soit opcm a bed 
instead of faai^ng it upon the line." 

These are some <rf tite few worries that attach to the care of 
Bendtive aiul delicat^ brought up ^ils that the boy^ camp 
never knows. But if the finandfd return is adequate there wiQ 
naturally be some eompensataon for all these (MnfMicks. Here 
ag^n the Senior Partoer is inclined to kran and haw. "Given a 
popular head erf camp," aaya she, "who has been fratnnate enough 
to secure a dearsd)le ate and a paying clientele, and she will cer- 
tiunly not lose mone^. Her summer will be paid for. Howevw, 
that is not enot^h to reward her fcr the addition^ woik and 
worry. Camp work does not confine itsdf to the nine weeks of 
rendenee. There are the hours and days spent in planning iwid 
purchasing equipment, the getting out of circulars, the corre- 
^xnid^tce entailed and Uie subsequent keying in touch with 



Her own ventwre has so fax pMd its own way, and i^ter the 
first year has left a neat margin of profit. But this profit, be- 
cause of expansion, has inunediately been invested in new equip- 
ment. This year, for example, there has been erected a bun^ow 
for gearaal living puipcxes. : A doa^ new tents and four canoes 
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were bought, and two dirt tenniB Gourts made. Then each Tear 
ibeax muflt be a general repleoishing of dishes, table and bed 
lineit, athletic goods, and furniture, l^e garden has been bo en- 
larged that the semi-occasional man-of-all-work has been re- 
placed by a permanent gardener. 

Natuially, such extension does mean ultimate profit, and, 
^ven a few more years of contjnued prosperity, the summer will 
yield a goodly additional income. Bat the teacher who under- 
takes a camp with Uie idea that such money is eaeiiy made, is mis- 
taken. One successful woman has cleared large sums, so large, 
indeed, that she has about decided to sever her direct connection 
with the private school where she has taught for yeara, and trust 
to her camp for a living. She has heea so fortunat«, it is bnt fair 
to expbun, because her camp is npon a government reaerve tract 
in Canada, and she has had to make no lar^ investment in land; 
nor doeo she pay taxes. Desirable locations are harder to find 
nowadays and much more expensive to purchase. A fortunate 
pioneer in tJie movement bought seven acres, with five hundred 
feet ot lake frontage, tix three hundred dollars six yeais ago. 
That same land is worth ten times as much to-day. 

And the kind of woman who should attempt the summrar camp 
for girls aa a means of additional income? First cd all, the one 
who really loves outdoor life, who can find in woods and water 
compensation for tixe wear and tear of summering with schocd- 
gjrls. A^un, she who can minimise the petty worries (tf eziBtenee 
to the vani^ung pcnnt. And, lacrt of all, she who has business 
acumen. For what does it profit a tired teaeba if she fill her 
eamp list and have no margin of profit for her wedks of hard labor? 



(Salurdt^ Bemiaff Pott) 

Two half-tone rejnoduetions of wadi-drawings by a staff artist. 

YOUR PORTER 

Bt EDWAHD hungerpohd 

Hb stands there at the docv of his ear, dnaky, grinning, im- 
maculate — awaiting your pleasure. He stqis forward as yon 
near him and, with a qiuck, intuitive movement bom of long ex- 
perience and careful training, inquires: 

"What Qiaoe you got, guVnor?" 
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"Lower five," you reply. "Are you full<up, George?'' 

"Jus' tokr'bul, guVnor." 

He haa your grips, is already slipping down the lusle toward 
Bection five. And, after he haa stowed the big one under the fac- 
ing bench and placed the smaller one by your Bide, he aska again: 

" Shake out a pillow for you, guv'nor? " 

That "guv'nor," though not a part of his official training, is a 
part of his unofficial — his subtlety, if you please. Another pas- 
senger might be the "kunnel"; aUU another, the "jedge." But 
there o&n be no other guv'nor save you on this car and trip. And 
George, of the Pullmans, is going to watch over you this night as 
a mother hen might watch over her sohtary chick. The car is 
well filled and he is going to have a hard n^ht of it; but he is go- 
ing to take good care of you. He tells you so ; and, before you are 
off the car, you are going to have good reason to believe it. 

Before we consid^ the sable-skinned George of to-day, pve a 
passing thought to the Pullman itaelf . The first George of the 
Pullmans — George M. PuUman — was a shrewd-headed cm>- 
penter who migrated from a western New York village out into 
Illinois more than half a century ago and gave birth to the idea of 
railroad luxury at half a cent a mile. There had been sleeping 
ears before Pullman built the Pioneer, as he called his maiden 
effort. There was a night car, equipped with rough bunks for 
the comfort of passengers, on the Cumberland Valley Railroad 
along about 1840. 

Other early railroads had made similar experiments, but they 
were all makeshifts and crude. Pullman set out to build a sleep- 
ing car that would combine a degree of comfort with a d^;ree of 
luxury. The Pioneer, viewed in the eyes of 1864, was really a 
luxurious car. It was as wide as the sleeping car of to-day and 
nearly aa high; in fact, so high and so wide was it that there were 
no r»lroads on which it might run, and when Pullman pleaded 
with ih.G old-time raiboad officers to widen the clearances, so as 
to permit the Pioneer to run over their Uuee, they laughed at 
him. 

"It is ridiculous, Mr. Pullman," they told him smilingly in re- 
fusal, "People are never going to pay then- good money to ride 
in any such fancy contraption as that car of yours." 

Then suddenly they ceased smiling. All America ceased smil- 
ing. Morse's telegraph was sobering an exultant land by telling 
how ita great magistrate lay dead within the White House, at 
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Washington. And men were demanding a, funeral car, dignified 
and tiandsome enougti to carry ttic body of Abratiam Dncoln 
&om Washington to Springfield. Sudd^y somebody thoui^t 
of the Koneer, wliich rested, a virtual prisoner, in a ruboad yard 
not far from Chicago. 

The Pioneer was quickly released. There was no hesitation 
now about making clearances for her. Almost in the passing of a 
night, station piatforms and other obstructions were being cut 
away, and the first of all the Pullman care made a triumphant 
though melancholy journey to New York, to Washington, and 
back again to Illinois. Abraham Lincoln, in the hour of death — 
fifty years ago this blossoming spring of 1916 — had given birth 
to the Pullman idea. The other day, while one of the brisk Fed- 
eral commissions down at Washington was extending consider»- 
tion to the Pullman porter and Ub wage, it called to the witness 
stand the executive head of the Pullman Company. And the 
man who answered the caU was Robert T. Lincoln, the son of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

When Pullman built the Pioneer he designated it A, little 
dreaming that eventually he might build enough cars to exhaust 
the letters of the alphabet. To-day the Pullman Company has 
more than six thousand cars in constant use. It operates the en- 
tire sleeping-car service and by far the larger part of the parlor- 
car service on all but half a dozen of the railroads of the United 
States and Canada, with a goodly sprinkling of routes south into 
Mexico. On an average night sixty thousand persons — a com- 
munity equal in size to Johnstown, Pennsylvania, or South Bend, 
Indiana — sleep within its cars. 

And one of the chief excuses for its existence is the flexibility of 
its service. A railroad in the South, with a large passenger traffic 
in the winter, or a railroad in the North, with conditions revoked 
and travel running at high tide throughout the hot summer 
months, could hardly afford to place the investment in sleeping 
and parlor cars to meet its high-tide needs, and have those cars 
grow rusty throughout the long, dull months. The Pullman 
Company, by moving its extra cars backward and forward over 
the face of the land in regiments and in battalions, keeps them all 
eamii^ money. It meets unusual traffic demands with all the 
resources of its great fleet of traveling hotels. 

Lost summer, when the Knights Templars held their conven- 
tion in Denver, it sent four hundred and fifty extra cars out to 
the coital (d Colorado. And this year it is bending its reeources 
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toward finding sufficient cars to meet the demands for the long 
overland trek to the expoaitions on the Pacific Coast. 

The transition from the Pioneer to the steel sleeping car of to- 
day was not accompUshed in a single step. A man does not have 
to be so very old or so very much traveled to recall the day when 
the Pullman was called a palace car and did its enterprisii^ best 
to justify that title. It was almost an apotheosis of architectural 
bad taste. Disfigured by all manner of moldings, cornices, grilles 
and dinky plush curtains — head-bumping, dustKaitcliing, use- 
less — it was a decorative orgy, as well as one of the very founda- 
tions of the newspaper school of humor. 

Suddenly tlie Pullman Company awoke to the absurdity of it 
all. More than ten years ago it came to the decision that archi- 
tecture was all right in its way, but that it was not a fundamental 
part of car building. It separated the two. It began to throw 
out the grilles and the other knickknacks, even before it bad com- 
mitted itself definitely to the use of the st«el car. 

Recently it has done much more. It has banished all but the 
very simplest of the moldii^, and all the hangings save those 
that are absolutely necessary to the operation of the car. It has 
studied and it lias experimented until it has produced in the 
sleeping car of to-day what is probably the most efficient railroad 
vehicle in the world. Our foreign cousins scoff at it and call it 
immodest; but we may reserve our own opinion as to the relative 
modesty at some of tlwtr institutions. 

This, however, is not the story of the Pullman car. It is the 
story of that ebony autocrat who presides so genially and yet bo 
firmly over it. It is the story of George the porter — the six 
thousand Georges standing to-night to greet you and the other 
traveling folk at the doors of the waiting cars. And George is 
worthy of a passing thought. He was bom in the day when the 
negro servant was the pride of America — when the black man 
stood at your elbow in the dining rooms of the greatest of our ho- 
tels; when a colored butler was the joy of the finest of the homes 
along Fifth Avenue or round Rittenhouse Square. Trans* 
planted, he quickly became an American institution. And there 
is many a man who avers that never elsewhere has there been such 
a servant as a good n^ro servant. 

Fashions change, and in the transplanting of other social ideas 
the black man has been shoved aside. It is only in the Pullman 
servicfl that he retuns his old-time pride and prest^. That 
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company to-day m^t slmoet be furly called his salvation, do- 
spite the vexing questions of the wages and tips of the sleeping- 
car porters that have recently come to the fore. Yet It is ahnost 
equally true that the black man has been the salvation of the 
sleeping-car service. Experiments have been made in using oth- 
ers. One or two of the Canadian roads, which operate their own 
sleeping cars, have placed white men as porters; down in the 
Southwest the inevitable Mexicano has been placed in the famil- 
iar blue uniform. None of them has been satisfactory; and, in- 
deed, it ia not every negro who is capable of taking chai^ of a 
sleeping car. 

Tho Pullman Company passes by the West Indians — tiie 
type so familiar to every man who has ridden many times in tbo 
elevators of the apartment houses of upper New York. It pre- 
fers to recruit its porters from certain of the states of the Old 
South — Georgia and the Carolinas. It almost limits its choice 
to oert^ counties within those states. It shows a decided prefer- 
ence for the sons of its employees ; in fact, it might almost be said 
that to-day there are black boys growing up down there in the 
ootton country who have oome into the world with tiie hope and 
expectation d being made Pullman car porters. The company 
that operates those cars prefers to discriminate — and it does di^ 
criminate. 

That ifl its first step toward service — the careful selectjoa of 
the human factor. The next step hes in the proper tr^ning of 
that factor; and as soon as a young man enters the service of the 
Pullmans he goes to school — in some one of the large railroad 
centers that act as hubs for that system. Sometimes the scho(d 
is held in one of the division offices, but more often it goes for- 
ward in the familiar aisle of a sleeping car, adetracked tor ihe 
purpose. 

Its curriculum is unusual but it is valuable. One moment it 
considers the best methods to "swat the fly" — to drive hini 
from the vehicle in which he is an unwelcome passenger; the next 
moment the class ia being shown the proper handling of the linen 
closet, the proper methods of folding and putting away clean linen 
and blankets, the correct way of stacking in the laundry bags the 
dirty and discarded bedding. The porter is taught that a sheet 
once unfolded cannot be used again. Thoi^. it may be really 
spotless, yet technically it is dirty; and it must make a round trip 
to the laundry before it can reentCT the service. 

All Uieae things are tai^fht the sophomore porters by a wrinkled 
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Terteran of the service; and they are minutely prescribed in the 
volumiiious rule book iasued by the Piillnuui Company, which be- 
lieves that the first foimdtttioii of service is discipline. So the 
school and the rule book do not hesitate at details. They teach 
the immature porter not merely the routine of mftking up and 
taking dovn beds, and the proper mcuntenance of ibe oar, but 
they go into such finer things as the calling of a passenger, for 
instance. Noise is tabooed, and so even a soft knocking on the 
top nf the berth is forbidden. The porter must gently sliake ihe 
curtains or the bedding from without. 

When the would-be porter is through in this schoolroom his 
education goes forward out on the line. Under the direction of 
one of the grizzled autocrats he first comes in contact with actual 
patrons — comes to know their personalitiee and their peculiari- 
ties. Also, he comes to know the full meaning of that overused 
and abused word — service. After all, here is the full measure of 
the job. He ia a servant. He muat realize that. Andaaasez^ 
vani he must perfect himself. He must rise to the countless op- 
portunities that will come to him eaoh night he ia on the run. 
He must do better — he must anticipate them. 

Take such a man as Eugene Roundtree, who has been running 
a smolcing car on one of the limited trains between New York and 
Boston for two decades — save for that brief transcendent hour 
when Charles 8. Mellen saw himself destined to become transport 
tation overlord of New England and appropriated Roundtree for 
a personal servant and porter of his private ear. Roundtree is a 
negro of the reiy finest type. He ia a majt who commands re- 
spect and dignity — and receives it. And Roundtree, as porta 
of the Pullman smoker on the Merchants' Limited, has learned to 
anticipate. 

He knows at least five hundred of the big bankers and business 
men of both New York and Boston — though he knows the Bos- 
ton crowd best. He knows the men who belong to the Somerset 
and the Algonquin Clubs — the men who are Boston enough to 
pronounce Feabody"Pebbuddy." And they know him. Some 
of them have a habit of dropping in at the New Haven ticket 
otGces and demanding : " Is Eugene running up on the Merchants' 
to-mght?" 

" It b n't just knowing them and being able to call them by 
their names," he will tell you if you can catch him in one of hia 
rarely idle moments. "I've got to remember what they smoke 
and what they drink. When Mr. Blank tells me he wants a ugar 
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it's my job to rem^nber what he smokesAod to pot it before him. 
I don't aek him what he wants. I scticip&te." 

And by anlicipKtJi^ Boondtne approaches s sort of nth degree 
of service and recoves one of the "fattest" of all the Pullman 
tons. 

Geoigo ^Iveetex is another man of the Roimdtree type — only 
hie run trends to the west from New Yoric instead of to the east, 
which means 'Uiat bo has a somewhat different type of patron 
with which to deoL 

Sylvester is a porter on the Twentieth Cmtury Limited; and, 
like Roundtree, he is a eok>red man oi far more than ordinary 
force and character. He bad c^portunity to show bo^ on a win- 
ter m^t, when his train was stopped and a drunken man — s 
man who was f"glfi"e life hideooB for other paseesgerB on Sylves- 
ter's ear — was taken from the train. The fact that the man was 
B powerful politician, a man who raved the direst threats when 
arrested, made the porter's job the more difficolt. 

The Pullman Company, in this instance alone, had good 
eauae to remember Sylvester's fonce and courage — and con- 
summate tact — just as it has good cause in mai^ such episodes 
to be tiianld oI for the eool-beadedness of its black man in a blue 
onifwm who st^ids in immediate control of its property. 

Sylvester jnef^s to forget that episode. He Hkes to thint of 
the nice part of the Century's runs — ibv paaengen who are 
gniet, and kind, imd thou^tfol, and remnnbering. They are a 
sort wfann it is a pleasnre for a porter to serve. Th^ aie the 
people who nu^ an exeess-fare train a "fat run." There are 
other fat runs, of course: the Overland, the Olympian, the 
Congres^onal — and of General Heniy Forrest, of the Ccmgres- 
nonal, more in a moment— fat toaios that follow the route 
of the Century. 

It was on ooe of these, comii^ east from Cleveland on a snowy 
night in Pebroaiy last, that a resoarcefal porter had full use for 
his store of tact; for there is, in the community that has begun to 
stamp Sixth City on its riiirts and its shoe tabs, a bank president 
who — to put the matter l^tly — is a partieolar traveler. 
More than one Uaek man, ri^g hi^ in porter service, has had 
his vanity come to grief wbea this crotchet peisocage has etane 
on his ear. 

And the man himself was one ctf those <riho are marked up and 
down the Pullman trails. An unwritten code was bdng trans- 
nutted between the black brethren of the sleeping cars as to his 
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wttims and peculiarities. It was well that every brother in servioe 
in the Cleveland district should know the code. When Mr. X 
entered his drawing-room — he never rides elsewhere in the car 
— shades were to be drawn, a pillow beaten and ready by the 
window, and matches on the window sill. X would never ask for 
these tMngs; but God help the poor porter who forgot them! 

So you yourself can imapne the emotions of Whittlesey War- 
ren, porter of the car Thanatopsis, bound east on Number Six on 
the snowy February night when X came through the portals of 
that scarabic antique, the Union Depot at Cleveland, a redcap 
with his grips in the wake. Warren recognized his man. The 
code took good care as to that. He followed the banker down 
the aisle, tucked away the b^s, pulled down the shades, fixed the 
pillow and placed the matches on the window sill. 

The banker merely grunted approval, lighted a big black cigar 
and went into the smoker, while Warren gave some passing atten- 
tion to the other patrons of his car. It was passing attention at 
the best; for after a time the little bell annunciator began to sii^ 
merrily and persistently at him — and invariably its command- 
ing needle pointed to D. R. And on the drawing-room Whittle- 
sey Warren danced a constant attention. 

"Here, you nigger!" X shouted at the first response. "How 
many times have I got to tell all of you to put the head of my bed 
toward the engine?" 

Whittlesey Warren looked at the bed. He knew the make-up 
of the train. The code had been met. The banker's pillows 
were toward the locomotive. But his job was not to ai^e and 
dispute. He merely e&id: 

"Yas-suh. Scusemel" And he remade the bed while X lit a 
stogy and went back to the smoker. 

That waa at E^e — Erie, and the snow was falling more briskly 
than at Cleveland. Slowing into Dunkirk, the banker returned 
and glanced through the car window. He could see by the snow 
agunst the street lamps that the trun was apparently running in 
the oppodte direction. His chubby finger went against the push 
button. Whittiesey Warren appeared at the door. The lan- 
guage that followed cannot be reproduced in The Satusdat 
EvBNiNa Post. Suffice it to say that the porter remembered 
who he was and what he was, and merely remade the bed. 

The bankCT bit off the end of another cigar and retired once 
again to the club car. When he returned, the train was backing 
into the Buffalo station. At that unfortunate moment be raised 
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his oar shade — and Porter Whittles^ Wairon agtun reveraed 
the bed, to the accompaniment of the moat violent abuse that 
had ever been heaped on hia defenseless head. 

Yet not once did he complain — he remembered that a servant 
a servant always is. And in the morning X must have reman^ 
bered; for a folded bill went into Warren's palm — a bill of a de- 
nomination large enough to buy that fancy vest which hung in a 
haberdasher's shop over on San Juan Hill. 

If you have been asking yourself all this while just what a fat 
run is, here is your answer : Tips; a fine train filled with fine ladles 
and fine gentlemen, not all of them so cranky as X, of Cleveland 
— thank heaven for that! — though a good many of them have 
their peculiarities and are willing to pay generou^ for the privi- 
I^^ of indulging those peculiarities. 

Despite the rigid discipline of the Pullman Company the p<MV 
ter's leeway is a very considerable one. Sis instructions are 
never to say "Against the rules!" but rather "I do not Imow 
what can be done about it " — and then to make a quick reference 
to the Pullman conductor, who la bis arbiter and his court of last 
resort. H's own initiative, however, is not small. 

Two newspaper men in New York know that. They had gone 
over to Boston for a week-end, had separated momentarily at its 
end, to meet at the last of the afternoon trains for Gotham. A 
had the joint finances and tickets for the trip; but B, hurrying 
through the trafBc tangle of South Station, just ninety seconds 
before the moment of departure, knew that he would find him al- 
ready in the big Pullman observation car. He was not asked to 
show his ticket at the triun gate. Boston, with the fine spirit of 
the Tea Party still flowing in its blue veins, has always resented 
that as a sort of railroad impertinence. 

B did not find A, He did not really search for him until Back 
Bay was. passed and the tr^n was on the first leg of its journey, 
with the next stop at Providence. Then it was that A was not to 
be found. Then B realized that his side partner had missed the 
train. He dropped into a comer and searched hia own pockets. 
A battered quarter and three pennies came to view — and the 
fare from Boston to Providence is ninety cents! 

Then it was that the initiative of a well- trained Pullman port^ 
came into play. He had stood over the distressed B while he was 
making an inventory of hia resources. 

"Done loa' something, boss?" said the autocrat of the car. 

B told the black man his story in a quick, straightforward man- 
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ner; and &6 black man looked into hie eyes. B returned the 
gUnce. Perhaps he saw in that honeat ebony face Bomething of 
the expression of the faithful servants of wartime who refused to 
leave their masters even after utter ruin had come upon them. 
The porter drew forth a fat roll of bills. 

"Ah gueaa dat, ef you-all'U give meh yo' bueinees cyard, Ah '11 
be able to fee-nance yo' trip dis time." 

To initiative the black man was adding intuition. He had 
studied his man. He was forever using his countless (^portunities 
to study men. It was not so much of a gamble as one might sui^ 
pose. 

A pretty well-known editor was saved from a mighty embaiv 
rassing time; and some other people have been saved from mmi- 
Jarly embarrassing situations through the intuition and the re- 
eourcea of the Pullman porter. The conductor — both of the 
train and of the sleeping-car service — is not permitted to exei^ 
cise such initiative or intuition; but the porter can do and fre- 
quently does things of this very sort. His recompense for them, 
however, is hardly to be classed as a tip. 

The tip is the nub of the whole situation. Almost rince the 
very day when the Pioneer began to blaze the trail of luxury over 
the railroads of the land, and the autocrat of the I\illman car 
created his servile but entirely honorable calling, it tins been a 
mooted point. Recently a great Federal commJBsion has blazed 
the strong light of publicity on it. Robert T. Lincoln, son of the 
Emancipator, and, as we have already said, the head and front of 
the Pullman Company, sat in a witness chair at Washington and 
answered some pretty pointed questions as to the division of the 
porter's income between the company and the passenger who em- 
ployed him. Wages, it appeared, are twenty-seven dollars and a 
half a month for the first fifteen years of tlie porter's service, in- 
creasing thereafter to thirty dollars a month, slightly augmented 
by bonuses for good records. 

The porter also receives his uniforms free after ten years of 
service, and in some cases of long service hia pay may reach forty- 
two dollars a month. The rest of his income is in the form of tips. 
And Mr. Lincoln testified that during the past year the total of 
these tips, to the best knowledge and belief of his company, had 
exceeded two million three hundred thousand dollars. 

The Pullman Company is not an eleemosynary institution. 
Though it has made distinct advances in the establishment of 
pension funds and death benefits, it is hardly to be classed as a 
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philanthropy. It ib & large o^aniEation; and it generally is vbat 
it chooaes to consider iteelf . Sometimes it avers that it is a trans- 
portation company, at other times it prefers to regard itself as a 
hotel organizatioa; but at all times it is a buainess proposition. 
It is not in business for its health. Its dividend record is proof of 
that. All of which is a preface to the statement that the Pullman 
Company, like any other lai^ user of labor, r^ulates its wage 
scale by supply and demand. If it can find enough of the colored 
brethren competent and willing and anxious to man its cars at 
twenty-seven dollars and a half a month — with the fair gamble 
of two or three or four times that amount to come in the form of 
tips — it is hardly apt to pay more. ■ • | 

No wonder, then, the tip forms the nub of the situation. To- 
day all America tips. You tip the chauffeur in the taxi, the red- 
cap in the station, the barber, the bootblack, the manicure, the 
boy or girl who holds your coat for you in the barber's shop or 
hotel. In the modem hotel tipping becomes a vast and complex 
thii^ — waiters, doormen, hat boys, chambermaids, bell boys, 
porters — the list seems almost unending. 

The system may be abominable, but it has certainly fastened 
itself on us — sternly and securely. And it may be said for the 
Pullman car that there, at least, the tip comes to a single servitcor 
— the black autocrat who smiles genially no matter how suspi- 
ciously he may, at heart, view the quarter you have placed within 
his palm. 

A quarter seems to be the standud Pullman tip — for one 
person, each night he may be on the ear. Some men give more; 
some men — alas for poor Georgel — less. A quarter is not only 
average but fairly standard. It is given a certain official status 
by the auditing officers of many large railroads and industiial 
corporations, who recognize it as a chai^eable item in the expense 
accounte of their men on the road, 

A man with a fat run — lower berths all occupied, with at 
least a smatterii^ of rideis in the uppers, night after night — 
ought to be able easily to put aside a hundred and fifty dollars a 
month as his income from this item. There are hundreds of por- 
ters who are doing this very thing; and there are at least dozens of 
porters who own real estate, automobiles, and other such material 
evidences of prosperity. 

A tip ia not necessarily a humiliation, either to the giver or to 
the taker. On the contrary, it is a token of meritorious service. 
And the smart porter is going to take good care that he gives such 
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service. But how about the porter who is not so smart — the 

man who haa the lean nm? As every butcher and every trans- 
portation man knowa, there is lean with the fat. And it does the 
lean man little good to know that his fat brother is preparii^ to 
buy a secondhand automobile. On the contrary, it creates an 
anarchist — or at least a aocialiat — '■ down under that black 
skin. 

Here ia Lemuel — cuned with a lean run and yet trying to 
maintun at least an appearance of geniality. Lemuel runs on a 
"differenlial"betweenNew York, Chicago and St. Louis. Every 
passeiyser-traffic man knows that most of the diSerentiaJs — as 
the roads that take longer hours, and so are permitted to chai^ a 
slightly lower through fare between those cities, are called — 
have had a hard time of it in recent years. It is the excess-fate 
trains, the highest-priced carriers — which chaise you a premium 
of a dollar for every hour they save in placing you in the terminal 

— that are the crowded trains. And the differentials have had 
increasing difficulty getting through passengers. 

It seems that in this day and land a man who goes from New 
York to Chicago or St. Louis is generally so weU paid as to make 
it worth dollars to him to save hours in the journey. It is mod- 
em efficiency showii^ itself in railroad-passenger travel. But 
the differentaala, having local territory to serve, as well as on ac- 
count of some other reasons, must maintain a sleeping-car service 

— even at a loss. There is little or no loss to the Pullman Com- 
pany — you may be sure of that! The railroad pays it a mileage 
fee for hauling a half or three-quarter empty car over its own line 

— in addition to permitting the Pullman system to take all the 
revenue from the car; but Lemuel sees his end of the business as a 
dead loss. 

He leaves New York at two-thirty o'clock on Monday after- 
noon, havii^ reported at his car nearly three hours before so as to 
make sure that it is properly stocked and cleaned for its loi^ trip. 
He is due at St. Louis at ten-fifteen on Tuesday evenii^ — 
though it will be nearly two hours later before he has checked the 
contents of the car and shpped oft to the bunking quarters main- 
tained there by his company. 

On Wednesday evening at seven o'clock he starts east and is 
due in New York about dawn on Friday morning. He cleans up 
his car and himself, and gets to his little home on the West Side 
of Manhattan Island sometime before noon; but by noon on Sat- 
urday he must be back at his car, mttkirg sure '^lat it is fit and 
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ready 1^ two-thirty o'clock — tita moment tite conductor'fl aim 
falls — And tbey aie headed west again. 

This time the destination is Chic^o, which is not reached until 
about six o'clock Sunday night. He bunlca that night in the 
Windy City and then spends thirty-two houre going back again 
to New York. He sees his hcHne one more night; then he is off to 
St. Louis ag^n — started on a fresh round of his eternal schedule. 

Talkof tipstoLemuell His face lengthens. You may not be- 
lieve it, white man, but Lemuel made fifty-three cents in tJps on 
tha last trip from New York to Chicago. You can understand 
the man who gave him the Columbian antique; but Lemuel be- 
lieves there can be no future too warm for that skinny man who 
gave him the three pennieel He thinks the gentleman m^t at 
least hare come across with a Subway ticket. It is^ I^al ten- 
der to hi™. 

All that saves this porter's bacon is the fact that he is in chai^ 
of the car — for some three hundred miles of its esstbound run he 
is acting as sieeping-car conductor, for which consolidated job he 
draws down a proportionate share of forty-two dollars a month. 
This is a small sop, however, to Lemuel. He turns and tells you 
how, on the last trip, he came all the way from St. Louis to New 
York — two nights on the road — without ever a "make-down," 
as he calls preparing a berth. No wonder then that he has diffi- 
culty in "ifttiing fifty dollars a month, with his miserable tips on 
the lean run. 

Nor is that all. Though Lemuel is permitted three hours' 
sleep — on the bunk in the washroom on the long runs — from 
midnight to three o'clock in the morning, there may come other 
times when hie head b^ns to nod. And those are sure to be the 
times when some lynx-eyed inspector comes slipping aboard. 
Biff I BangI Pullman discipline is strict. Something has hap- 
pened to Lemuel's pay envelope, and his coffee-colored wife in 
West Twenty-ninth Street will not be able to get those gray spats 
until they are clean gone out of style. 

What can be done for Lemuel? He must bide his time and 
constantiy make himself a better servant — a better porter, if 
you please. It will not go unnoticed. The Pullman system has 
a method for noticing those very things — inconsequentJal in 
themselves but all going to raise the standard of its service. 

Then some fine day sometiiing will happen. A big sleepii^- 
car autocrat, in the smugness and false security of a fat run, is 
going to estt. He is going to step on the feet of some impcfftanfc 
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citisen — perhaps a rulroad director — and the important citiiien 
is going to make a fuss. After which Lemuel, h^-echooled in 
adversity, in futhfuhiess and in courtesy, will be asked in the 
passing of a night to change places with the old autocrat. 

And the old autocrat, riding in the poverty of a lean run, will 
have plenty of opportunity to count the telegraph poles and re- 
flect on the mutabUity of men and things. The Pullman Com- 
pany denies that this is part of its system; but it does happen — 
time and time and time again. 

OeoTge, or Lemuel, or Alexander — whatever the name may 
be — has no easy job. If you do not believe that, go upstabs 
Bome hot summer night to the rear bedroom — that little room 
under the blazing tin roof which you reserve for your relatives — 
and make up the bed fifteen or twenty times, carefully iinTimking 
it between times and placing the clothes away in a regular posi- 
tion. Let your family nag at you and criticize you during each 
moment of the job — while somebody plays an obbtigato on tiie 
electric bell and places shoes and leather grips underneath your 
feet. Imaipne the house is bumping and rocking — and keep a 
Huniling face and a courteous tongue throughout all of iti 

Or do this on a bitter night in midwinter; and between every 
two or three "m-lringg of the bed in the overheated room shp out (rf 
a linen ooat and into a fairly tliin serge one and go and stand out- 
ude the door from three to ten minutee in the snow and cold. 
In some ways this is one of the hardest parte of George's job. 
Racially the negro is peculiarly sensitive to pneumonia and other 
pulmonary diseases ; yet the rules of a porter's job require that at 
stopping stations he must be outside of the car — no matter what 
the hour or condition of the climate — umiling and ready to say: 

"What space you got, guVnor?" 

However, the porter's job, like nearly every other job, has its 
glories as well as ite hardships — triumphs that can be told and 
retold for many a day ta fascinated colored audiences; because 
there are special trains — filled with pxaey and proQ>avus bank- 
ers from Hartford and Rochester and Terre Haute — making 
the trip from coast to coast and back again, and never forgetting 
the portier at the last hour of the last day. 

There are many men in the Pullman service like Roger Pryor, 
who has ridden with every recent President of the land and en- 
joyed his confidence and respect. And then there is G«neral 
Henry Forrest, of the Congressional IJmited, for twenty-four 
yean in cha^e of one of its broiler oars, who stops not at Preo- 
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dents but enjoys the acquaintance of senators and a 
almost without number. 

The General comes to know these dignitaries by their feet. 
When be is standing at the door of his train under iim Pennsyl- 
vama Tenninal, in New York, he recopiizes the feet as they come 
poking down the long stairs from the concourse. And he can 
make his smUe senatorial or ambassadorial — a long time in ad- 
vance. 

Once Fonest journeyed in a private car to San Francisco, car^ 
ing for a Certain B^ Man. He took good care of the Certain Big 
Man — that was part of his job. He took extra good care of the 
Certidn Big Man — that was his opportunity. And when the 
Certain Big Man reached the Golden Gate he told Henry Forrest 
that he had understood and appreciated the countless attentions. 
The black face of the port«r wrinkled into smiles. He dared to 
venture an obeervation. 

" Ah thank you, Jedge!" said he, "An'ef itwouldn'tbetoea- 
passin' Ah'd lak to say dat when yo' comes home you's gwine to 
be President of dese United States." 

The Certain B^ Man shook his head negatively; but he was 
flattered nevertheless. He leaned over and spoke to Henry For- 
rest. 

"If ever I am Preeident," said he, " I will make you a genrasL" 

And BO it csjne to pass that on the blizzardy Dakota-made day 
when William Howard Taft was inaugurated President of these 
Urdted States there was a parade — a parade in which many men 
rode in panoply and pride; but none was prouder there tiaan he 
who, mounted on a magnificent bay horse, headed the Philippine 
Band. 

A promise was being kept. The bay horse started three times 
to bdt from the line of march, and this was probably because its 
rider was better used to the Pompeian-red broiler car than to a 
Pompeian-red bay mare. But these were mere trifles. Despite 
them — partly because of them perhaps — the younger brethren 
at the terminak were no longer to addre^ the veteran from the 
Coi^resaonal merdy as Mr. Forrest. He was General Forrest 
now — a title he bears proudly and which he will carry with him 
all the loi^ years of his life. 

What becomes of the older porters? 

Sometimes, when the rush of the fast tr^ns, the broken ni^ts, 
the exposure and the hard, hard work begin to be too much for 
even sturdy Afric frames, they go to the " super" and b^ for the 
"sick ntau's run" — a leisurely nxty or a hundred miles a di^oo 
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a parlor car, perhaps on a side line where travel is light and the 
parlor car is a sort of senlineiitai frippery; probably one of tiie 
old wooden cars; the Alicia, or the Lucille, or the Celeete, still 
vain in bay windows and grilles, and abundant in carvings. For 
a sentimental frippery may be given a feminine name and may 
bear her years gracefully — even though she does creak in all her 
hundred joints when the track is the least bit uneven. 

As to the sick man's tips, the gratuity is no less a matter of 
keen interest and doubt at sixty than it is at twenty-six. And 
though there is a smile under that clean mat of kinky white hair, 
it ia not all habit — some of it is stUI anticipation. But quarters 
and half dollars do not come ao easily to the old man in the parlor 
car as to his younger brother on the sleepers, or those elect who 
have the smokers on the fat runs. To the old men come dimes 
instead — some of them miserable affairs bearing on their worn 
faces the faint presentments of the ruler on the north side of Lake 
£rie and hardly redeemable in Baltimore or Cincinnati. Yet 
even these are hardly to be scorned — when one is sixty. 

After the sick man's job.* Perhaps a sandy farm on a Carolina 
hillside, where an old man may sit and nod in the warm sun, and 
dream of the days when steel cars were new — perhaps of the days 
when the platform-vestibule first went bounding over the r^Is — 
may dream and nod; and then, in his wakii^ moments, stir the 
pickaninnies to the glories of a career on a fast train and a fat run. 
For if it is true that any whit« boy has the potential opportunity 
of becoming President of the United States, it is equally true that 
BJiy black boy may become the Autocrat of the Pullman Car, 
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THE GENTLE ART OF BLOWING BOTTLES 
And the Story of How Sand ia Melted Into Glass 

Br F. GREGORY HARTSWICK 

Remxojies for our manifold ills; the refreshment that our in- 
fant lips craved; coolness in time of heat; yes — even tho July 
1st has come and gone — drafts to assuage our thirst; the divers 
stays and supports of our declining years — all these things 
come in bottles. From the time of its purchase to the moment 
of its Gonaigument to the barrel in the cellar or the rapacious 
iragon of the rag-and-bone man the bottle plays a vital part in 
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our lives. And as with moet mconspicuous necessities, bat little 
is known of its history. We assume vaguely that it is blown — 
ever since we saw tiie Bohemian Glaas Blowers at the World's 
F&ir we have known that glass is blown into whatever shape 
fancy may dictate — but that is as far aa our knowledge of its 
tnannf acture extends. 

As a matter of fact the production of bottles in bulk is cme of 
the most important features of the glass industry of this country 
today. The manufacture of window glass fades into insignficance 
before the hi^eneas of the bottle-making business; and even the 
advent of prohibition, while it lessens materially the demand for 
^ass containers of liquids, does not do so in such degree aa to 
warrant very active uneasiness on the part of the proprietcos 
(tf bottle factories. 

The process of manufacture of the humble bottle is a sw 
prizingly involved one. It includes the transportati<Hi and 
{Keparation of raw material, the reduction of the material to a 
ptoptst state (tf workability, and the shaping of the material 
according to design, before tiie bottle is ready to go forth on its 
mission. 

The basic material of which all glass is made is, d course, sand. 
Not tlie brown sand of tlie river-bed, the well remembered 
"sandy bottcmi" of the swimmin' hole of our childhood, but the 
finest of white sand from the prehistoric ocean-beds of our coun- 
try. This sand is brought to the factory and there mixed 1^ 
experts with colorii^; matter and a flux to aid the meltii^. On 
the tint of the finished product depends the sort of coloring agent 
used. For clear white glass, called flint glass, no color is added. 
The mixing of a copper salt with the sand gives a greenish tii^fe 
to the glass; amber glass la obtained by the addition of an iron 
compound; and a little cobalt in the mixture gives the finished 
bottle the clear blue tone that used to greet the waking eye as it 
searched the room for aomethii^ to allay that morning's morn- 
ing feeling. The flux used is old glass — bits of shattered bottles, 
scraps from the floor of the factory. This broken glass is called 
"cullet," and is carefully swept into piles and kept in bins {<a 
use in the furnaces. 

The sand, coloring matter, and cullet, when mixed in the 
proper proportions, form what is called in bottle-makers' talk 
the "batch" or "dope." This batch is put into a specially 
constructed furnace — a brick box about thirty feet long fcy 
fifteen wide, and seven feet high at the crown ctf the arched 
roof. This furnace is made of the best r^ractory blocks to 
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withatand the fierce heat necessary to bring the bateh to a 
molten state. The heat is supplied by various fuels — ^o- 
ducer-gas is the most common, tho oil is sometimes used. The 
gas is forced into the furnace and mixed with air at its incep- 
tion; vbea the mixture is ignited the flame rolls down across 
the bateh, and the burnt gases pass out of the furnace on the 
other side. The gasea at their exit pass thru a brick grating or 
"checkerboard," which takes up much of the heat; about every 
half hour, by an arrangement of valves, the inlet of the gas be- 
eomes the outlet, and vice versa, so that the heat taken up 
by the checkerboard is used instead of being dissipated, and as 
little of the heat of combustion is lost as is possible. The batch 
is put into the furnace from the rear ; as it liquefies it flows to the 
front, where it is drawn off thru small openings and blown into 
shape. 

The temperature in the furnace averages ^Mut 2100 de- 
grees Fahrenheit; it is lowest at the rear, where the batch is fed 
in, and graduates to its highest point just behind the openinj^ 
thru which the glass is drawn off. This temperature is measured 
by special instruments called thermal couples — two metals 
joined and placed in the heat of the flame. The heat sets up 
an electric current in the joined metals, and this current is read 
on a g^vanomet^ gradu^ed to read d^eee Ftdirenheit instead 
of volts, BO that the temperature may be read direct. 

All furnaces for the melting of sand for glass are essentially 
the same in construction and principle. The radical differences 
in bottle manufacturing appear in the methods used in drawing 
off the glass and blowing it into shape. 

Glass is blown by three methods: hand-blowing, semi-auto- 
matic blowing, and automatic blowing. The first used was the 
hand method, and tho the introduction of machines is rapidly 
making the old way a back number, there are still factories where 
the old-time glass blower reigns supreme. 

One of the great centers of the bottle industry in the United 
States is down in the southern end of New Jersey. Good sand 
is dug there — New Jersey was part of the bed of the Atlantic 
before it literally rose to its present state status — and naturally 
the factories cluster about the source of supply of mat«rial. 
Within a radius of thirty miles the investigator may see bottles 
turned out by all three methods. 

The handilowing, while it is the slowest and most expenave 
means of making bottles, is by far the most picturesque. Imagine 
a long, h)w, dark building — dark as far as daylight is concerned, 
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but weirdly lit by orange and scarlet flashes from the great fur- 
naces that crouch in ite shelter. At the front of each of these 
squatting monsters, men, silhouetted against the flerce glow 
from the doors, move about like puppets on wires — any noise 
they may make is drowned in the mastering roar of the fire. A 
worker thrusts a long blowpipe (in glessworkera' terminology 
a wand] into the molten mass in the furnace and twirls it rapidly. 
The end of the wand, armed with a ball of refractory clay, collects 
a baU of semi-liquid glass; the worker must estimate the amount 
of glass to be withdrawn for the particular size of the bottle that 
is to be made. This ball of glowing material is withdrawn from 
the furnace; the worker rolls it on a sloping moldboard, shaping 
it to a cylinder, and passes the wand to the blower who is standing 
ready to receive it. The blower drops the cylinder of glass into a 
mold, which is held open for its reception by yet another man; 
the mold snaps shut; the blower apphes his mouth to the end of 
the blowpipe; a quick puS, accompanied by the drawing away 
of the wand, blows the glass to shape in the mold and leaves a 
thin bubble of glass protruding above. The mold is opened; the 
shaped bottle, still faintly glowing, is withdrawn with a pair of 
asbestos-lined pincers, and passed to a man who chips off the 
bubble on a rough strip of steel, after which he gives the bottle to 
one who site guarding a tiny furnace in which oil sprayed under 
pressure roars and flares. The rough neck of the bottle goes into 
the flame; the raw edges left when the bubble was chipped oB are 
smoothed away by the heat ; the neck undergoes a final polishing 
and shaping twirl in the jaws of a steel instrument, and the bot- 
tle is laid on a little shelf to be carried away. It is shaped, but 
not finished. 

The glass must not be cooled too quickly, lest it be brittle. It 
must be annealed — cooled slowly — in order to withstand the 
rough usage to which it is to be subjected. The annealing proc- 
ess takes place in a long, brick tunnel, heated at one end, and 
gradually cooling to atmospheric temperature at the other. The 
bottles are placed on a moving platform, which slowly carries 
them from the heated end to the cool end. The process takes 
about thirty hours. At the cool end of the annealing furnace the 
bottle is met by the packers and is made ready for shipment 
These annealii^ furnaces are called "lehrs" or "leers" — eithv 
spelling is correct — and the most searching inquiry failed to dis- 
cover the reason for the name. They have always been called 
that, and probably always will be. 

Id the hand-blowing process six men are needed to make (me 
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bottle. There must be a gatherer to draw tlie glass from tbe 
furnace; a blower; a man to handle the mold; a man to chip oS 
the bubble left by the blower; a shaper to finish the neck of tiie 
bottle; and a camer-oS to taJce the completed bottles to the 
lehr. Usually the gatherer is also the blower, in which case two 
men are used, one blowing while the other gathers for his turn; 
but on one platform I saw the somewhat unusual sight of one man 
doing all the blowing while another gathered for him. The pair 
used two wands, so that their production was the same as tho 
two men were gathering and blowing. This particular blowo 
was making quart bottles, and he was well qualified for the job. 
He weighed, at a conservative estimate, two hundred and fifty 
pounds, and when he blew something had to happen. I arrived 
at his place of labor just as the shifts were being changed — a 
glass-furnace is worked continuously, in three e^t-hour shifts 
— and as the little whistle blew to announce the end of his day's 
toil the giant grabbed the last wand, dropped it into the waiting 
mold, and blew a mighty blast. A bubble of glass sprang frcmi 
the mouth of the mold, swelled to two feet in diameter, and burst 
with a bang, filling the air with shimmering fiakes of glass, light 
enough to be wafted like motes. When the shining shower had 
settled and I had opened my eyes — it would not be pleasant to 
get an eyeful of those beautiful scraps — the huge blower was 
diminifihing in perspective toward his dinner, and the furnace 
door was, for the moment, without its usual hustling congregfr- 
tion of workers. I made bold to investigate the platform. 

Close to me glared the mouth of the furnace, with masses 
of silver threads depending from it like the beard of some fiery 
gulleted ogre — the strings of glass left by the withdrawal of the 
wand. The beat three feet away was enough to make sand 
melt and nm like water, but I was not unpleasantly warm. This 
was because I stood at the focus of three tin pipes, thru which 
streams of cold aix, fan-impelled, beat upon me. Without this 
cooling a^eut it would be impossible for men to work so close to 
the heat ot the molten gfaia. 

Later, in the cool offices of the company, where the roar of the 
furnaces penetrated only as a dull imdertone, and electric fans 
whizzed away the heat of the summer afternoon, I learned more of 
the technique of the bottle industry. Each shape demanded by 
the trade requires a special mold, made of cast iron and cut 
according to the design submitted. There are, of course, stand- 
ard shapes for standard bottles; these are alluded to (reversing 
the uBiul practise of metonymy) by using thing oontained iac 
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Gontainer, as "ginger ales," "olives," "muatards," "aodas" and 
(low be it spoken) " beers," But when a firm places an order 
for bottles of a particular shape, or ones with lettering in reUef 
on the glafis, special molds must be made; and after the lot is 
finished the molds are useless till another order for that particular 
design comes in. A few standard molds are made so that plates 
with lett«ing can be inserted for customers who want trade- 
marics or firm names on their bottles ; but the great majority of 
the lettered bottles have th^ own molds, made especially fw 
them and unable to be used for any other lot. 

All bottles are blown in molds; it is in the handling of the 
molten glass and the actual blowing that machinery has come to 
take the place of men in the glass industry. The first type of 
machine to be developed was for blowing the bottle and finish- 
ing it, thus doing away with three of the six men formerly em- 
ployed in making one bottle. In appearance the bottle-blowing 
machine is merely two circular platforms, revolving in the same 
borizont^ plane, each carrying five molds.; One of the platforms 
revolves close to the furnace door, and as each mold comea around 
it automatically opens and the gatherer draws fnnn the furnace 
enough glass for the bottle which is bein.g made at the time, and 
places it in the mold. The mold closes, and the platform turns 
on, bringing around another mold to the gatherer. Meanwhile 
a nozzle has snapped down over the first mold, shaping the neck 
of the bottle, and beginning the blowing. As the mold comes 
to a point diametricfJly opposite the furnace door it opens again, 
and a. handler takes the blwik, as the bottle is called at this stage, 
and places it in a mold on the second revolving platform. This 
mold closes and compressed air blows out the bottle as the 
platform revolves. As the mold comes around to the handler 
again it opens and the handler takes out the finished bottle, 
replacing it with a new blank drawn from the mold on the first 
platform. This (q>eration necessitates only three m^i — a 
gatherer, a handle, and a carrieiH^. It is also much faster 
than the old method — an average of about forty bottles per 
minute as against barely tw^ity. 

A newer development of this machine does away with the 
gatherer. A long rod of refractory clay is given a churning 
movement in the mouth of the furnace, forcing the molten glass 
thru a tube. As enough glass for one bottle appears at the mouth 
of the tube a knife cuts the mass and the blob of glass falls into 
a trough which conveys it to the blank mold. By an ingenious 
device the same tntugh is made to feed three or four u 
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at one time. Aa many aa fifty bottles a minute can be turned 
out by this combinatiou blowiiig machine and feeder. 

But the apotheosis of bottle-making is to be seen in anoUia 
factory in the south Jersey district. Here it is the boast of the 
eupermtendente that from the time the sand goes out of the freight 
Cars in which it is brought to the plant till the finished bottle 
is taken by the packer, no human hand touches the product; and 
their statement is amply confirmed by a trip thru the plant. The 
sand, colorii^ matter uhI cullet are in Bq>arate bins; an electoioal 
conveyor takes enough of each for a batch to a p n'^ii g machine; 
from there the batch goes on a long belt to the furnace. At 
the front c^ the furnace, instead d doors or mouths, is a revolv- 
ing 'pan, kept levd full with the molten glass. Outside the 
furnace revolves a huge machine with ten arms, each (tf vidch 
carries its own mold and blowpipe. As each arm passes over 
the pan in the furnace the proper uuount of glass is sucked 
into the mold by vacuum; the bottle is blown and diaped in 
the course of one revolution, and the mold, opetung, drops the 
finished bottle into a rack which carries it to tiie lehr on a bdt. 
It passes thru the lehr to the packers; and aa each rack is emp- 
tied of its bottles the pack^s place it a^ujk on the belt, irtiich 
carries it up to the madiine, where it collects its caigo of hot 
bottles and conducts it agun thru the 1^. The raitire plant 
— mixing, feeding, actually making the bottles, delivery to the 
lehr, and packing — is synchronized exacUy. Men unload the 
cars of sand — men pack the bottles. The intermediate period 
» entirely mechanic^. The plant itself is as well lighted and 
ventilated as a department store, and except in the immediate 
vicinity of the furnace there is no heat felt ^Mve iix daily temr 
pasture. The machines av^age well over a bottle a second, and 
by an exceedingly clever arrangemoit of eleotrical recording op- 
pUances an accurate record of the output of each machine, as well 
ae the temperatures of the furnaces aad lehrs, is kept in tl^ offices 
of the company. The entire equipment is of the most modem, 
from the boilers and motors in the power-plant and produce-gas- 
plant to the packing platforms. In addition, the plant boasts 
a complete machine shop where all the molds are nuide and tlie 
machines repaired. -^ 

It is a far cry from human lung-power to the super-efficient 
machinery oi the new plants; but it is the logical pn^ess of 
human events, applying to every product of man's hands, from 
battleshqM to — bottles. 
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(New York fforH) 



THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE 

A Gift to the East Side — How the Settlement 

Work of Misses Irene and Alice Lewlsohn 

has Cukninated at Last in a Real 

Theatre — Its Attractions and 

Educational Value 

Thi piece is the Biblical "Jep^thah's Daughter," adapted 
from the Book oi Judges. The hero, "a mighty man of valor," 
has cooquN^ the euemiea of his people. Hiere is great rejoicing 
over his victory, iot the tribe of Israel has been at its weakest. 
But now CMnes payment of Uie price <rf cMiqueat. The leadw of 
the victorious host promised to yield to Glod as a burnt sacrifice 
"whatsoever Cometh forth from the doors of my house to meet 
me whenlretumfrombatUe." And his dau^ter came forth. 

In the last act, the grl herself, young and beautiful, advancea 
towBjd the altar on which fagots have been piled high. In her 
hand is the lighted torch which is to kindle her own death fire. 

The chorus chants old Hebraic melodies. Eveai the audi^ice 
joins in tlie singing. The [4ay takea on the aspect (^ an aadrait 
religious ceremonial. Old men and women are in teats, nvsved by 
the sad history of then- race, forgetful of the borm- of human 
sacrifice in the intensity of their reli^us fervor. 

Such is the artistry of the piece; such the perfecti<Hi of its 
production. 

Yet this is no [HYtfessional performance, but the votk of ama- 
teurs. It is the opening ni{^t of the new community theatre of 
New York's draisely peculated East Side. 

At No. 466 Grand Street it stands, far away frwn Broadnay'B 
theatrical district — a low-lying, Uttle Georgian building. It is 
but tliree stories hi^, built of light red brick, and finished with 
wiiite marble. Alt around garish millinery shops display t^eir 
showy goods. Peddlers with pushcarts lit by flickwing flames, 
vie with each other in thedr array of gaudy neckties and bargain 
shirtwaista. Blazing electric signs herald the thrills of movie 
shows. And, salient by the force of extreme contrast, a jJain Uttle 
wfiite posterboard makes its influence felt. It is ht by two iroD 
lanterns, and reads simply, "The Nei^borbood Playhouae." 
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The Misses Irene and Alice Lewiaohn of No. 43 Fifth Avenue 

have built this theatre. It is their gift to the ne^thlwrhood, 
and symbolizes the culmination of a work which they have shared 
with the neighborhood's people. 

Eight years ago the Henry Street Settlement started its scheme 
of festivals and pantomimes, portraying through the medium of 
color, song, and dance such vague ideas as "Impressions of 
Spring." It was the boys and girls of the Settlement who per- 
formed in these pantomimes. It was they who made the cos- 
tumes, painted the necessary scenery, sang and danced. 

And both dau^ters of the late Leonard Lewisohn were always 
interested and active in promoting this work. 

Out of it, in due time, there developed, quite naturally, a dra- 
matic club. Plays were given in the Settlement gymnasium — 
full-grown pieces like " The Silver Box," by John Galsworthy, and 
inspiring dramas like "The Shepherd," a plea for Russian revo- 
lutionists, by an American author. Miss Olive Tiif ord Dargan. 
Such was the emotional response of the neighborhood to this 
drama that four performances had to be given at Clinton Hall; 
and as a result a substantial sum of money was forwarded to 
"The Friends of Russian Freedom." 

Then, in 1913, came the famous Pageant, which roused the 
entire district to a consciousness of itaelf — its history, its dignity 
and also its possibilities. 

That portion of the East Side which surrounds the Henry 
Street Settlement has seen many an invasion since the days when 
the Dutch first ousted the Indians. English, Quakers, Scotch 
have come and gone, leaving traces more or less distinct. The 
Irish have given place to the Italians, who have been replaced 
by the Russians. In the Pageant of 1913 all these settlers were 
represented by artistically clad groups who paraded the streets 
singing and dancii^. No hail could have held the audience 
which throi^ed to see this performance,- no host of matinee wor- 
shippers could have rivalled it in fervor of appreciation. 

When the Misses Lewisohn, then, built their new playhouse 
in Grand Street, it was not with the intention of rousing, but 
rather of satisfying, an artistic demand among the people of the 
neighborhood. And in the new home are to be continued all the 
varied activities of which the Henry Street Settlement festival 
and dramatic clubs were but the centre. It is to be a genuine 
community enterprise in which each boy and girl will have a 
share. Miss Alice Lewisohn herself thus egresses its mai^- 
sided work: 
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'"nie (xstume designers and m&keiB, faaMonere of jewelry, 
paintera and composers, muBicians and Beametresses, as well aa 
actns and directors, will contribute their share in varying degree. 

"Putting aside for b, moment the higher and artistic dev^op- 
meat which such work must bring, there is the craftsman side, too, 
which has practical value. The young men will become familiar 
with all the handiwork of the theatre, the construction and hand- 
ling of scenery, the electrical equipment and its varied uses. It 
will be conceded, I think, that in this respect the communis 
playhouse is really a college of instruction in the craft of the 
Btt^e." 

It is a collie with a. very ^cient and well-trained staff of 
profeeaors. Mrs. Sarah Cowell Le Moyne, already well known 
as a teacher of elocution and acting, will be one of its membra. 
Miss Grace Griswold, an experienced co-work«r of the late 
Augustine Daly, will act as number. 

The pupils of this novel school are to have amusement as well 
as work. The third floor has been planned to meet many more 
requirements than are usually considered in a theatre. Across 
the front runs a lai^ rehearsal room, large enough to make a 
fine dance hall when occasion demands. Here, too, is a kitchen- 
ette which will be used to serve reh-eehments when social gather 
ings are in progress or when an over-long rehearsal tires out the 
cast. In warm weather the flatr-tiled roof will be used as a play- 
ground. It will be the scene, too, of msjiy open air psformances. 

The Neighborhood Playhouse has been open only a few weds. 
Already it is in full swing. On the ni^ts when the regular play- 
ers do not appear the programme consists of motion pictures and 
music. There is a charming informality and ease about these 
eutertainmente; there is also genuine art, and a whole-hearted 
appreciation on the part of the neighborhood's people. 



(New York Evening Post) 

THE SINGUUVR STORY OF THE MOSQUITO 

MAN 

Bt HELEN BUIilTT LOWEY 

"Now 3«ra just hold up a minute" — the bungalow-owner 
waved an indignant hand at the man in the little car chug-chug- 
gjng over the btm^ty road. "Now I just w&nt to tdl yoo," he 
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protested, "that a moequito got into my room last night and bit 
me, and I want you to know that this has happened three times 
tiiis week. I want It to stop." 

The man m the car had jumped out, uid was turning an ani- 
mated, and aggiesdve, but not at aJl provoked, face on the com- 
plainer. 
"Are you certain your drains are not stopped up?" he asked. 
" Oh, those drains are all right. It 'e that damp hollow over in 
Miss K'b woods that's making the trouble." 

"I'll go there immediately," saJd the aggressive one. "She 
proniised me she would 611 that plaoe this week." 
- "All right, then," answered tiie placated bungalow-owner, "I 
thought you 'd fix it up if you found out about it. I certainly 
would n't have bought around Darien if you had not cleared thk 
place of mosquitoes.'* 

The aggressive one plunged into the Connecticut woods and 
b^^n his search for possible mosquito-breeding spots. He was 
the "Mosquito Man," the self-appointed guardian of the Con- 
necticut coast from Stamford to Westport. 

He was not bom a Mosquito Man at all — in fact, he did not 
become one until he was forty years old and had retired from 
business because he had made enough money to rest and "enjoy 
life." But he did not rest, and did not get enjoyment, for the 
mosquitoes had likewise leased his place on the Sound and were 
piftVing good their title. 

Came then big fat mosquitoes from the swamp. Came mo» 
quitoes from the salt marshes. Some lighted on tbe owner's nose 
and some looked for his ankles, and found them. Three days of 
this sort of rest made him decide to move away. Then, because 
he was aggressive, he became the Mosquito Man. The idea oc- 
curred to him when he had gone over to a distant island and was 
watching the building of houses. 

"This place," he said to the head carpenter, "is going to be a 
little heaven," 

"More like a little other place," growled the head carpenter. 
"Here they've di^ out the centre of the island and carted it to 
the beach to make hills for the houses to be built on. One good 
rain will fill their little heaven with mosquitoes. Why don't the 
people abound here drain their country?" 

That night the Mosquito Man telephoned to a drainage 
expert in New York and d^nanded that be come out the next 

day- 
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"I don't like to work on Sunday," the expert objected. 

" It is absolutely essential that you come at once," he was told. 
"Can you take the first train?" 

The first train and the e3cpert arrived in Darien at 5:51. Be- 
fore the day was over a contract had been drawn up to the 
purport that the expert would drain the salt nmrshea between 
Stamford and South Norwalk for 14,000. 

The Mosquito Man now began to talk mosquitoes to every one 
who would listen and to many who did not want to listen. " That 
bug," the old settlers called him at the time — for old settlers are 
very settled in their ways. The young women at the Country 
Club, whenever they saw him coming, made bets as to whether 
he would talk mosquitoes — - and he always did. Every property- 
owner in the township was asked for a subscription, and some 
gave generously and some gave niggardly and some did not 
pve at all. The subscriptions were voluntary, for no one 
could be forced to remove a mosquito-breeding nuisa&ce from 
his property. This was in 1911, and only in 1915 has a mos- 
qiuto law been passed in Connecticut. The Mosquito Man 
was forced to use "indirect influence," which does not expedite 
matters. 

A subscription of $1,000 came from the big land corporation of 
the neighborhood, aftcx the "indirect influence" had rather 
forcibly expressed itself. 

"I want $1,000 from you," said the Mosquito Man to the 
representative of the president — the president was in South 
America. The representative laughed, so the Mosquito Man 
spent several days explaining to him why property is more val- 
uable when it is not infested with pests. But every time that 
the $1,000 was mentioned, the representative could not restrain 
the smile. 

"Well," the Mosquito Man said, at last, "I will make tJis 
drainage on your property anyway, and it will cost me $2,000. 
If you want it left you will have to pay me every cent of the 
$2,000, not juat the $1,000 that I am asking now. Otherwise I 
shall fill up my ditches and let you enjoy your mosquitoes." 

The representative did not laugh at this, but cabled the prefn- 
dent in South America. As the president had just been at Pan- 
ama, and had seen the mosquito extermination work, the $1,000 
subscription came back by return cable. 

The Darien Board of Health also was a spot against which in- 
direct influence was knocking, for it was a rich Board of Health 
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with tl50 at its disposal — and the Mosquito Man wanted that 
appropriation to flaunt in the faces of the old settlers, 

"God sent mosquitoes," objected one member of the Board of 
Health, " and it is going in the face of Providence to tiy to get rid 
of them." 

All in all, the money was raised. Some whom he asked for 
$100 gave S25, and eome whom he asked for $25 gave tlOO, and 
some millionaires did not give at all — but a sail-maker is still 
telling proudly of how he gave S5, and "I have n't regretted a 
cent of it since." 

The draining now commenced, and the expert and the Mos- 
quito Man were of the same stripe. The work was completed in 
six weeks. Just about this time people stopped calling the Mos- 
quito Man "a bug," and the membm of the Country Club even 
bied to make him talk mosquitoes to them, while the s^-maker 
felt sure that hia $5 had done the whole job. Hammocks were 
swui^ out in the yards — and a hammock hung outside of the 
screens is the barometer of the moequito condition. 

The Mosquito Man was feeling very satisfied the night he went 
to a dance at the Country Club. But the east wind blew in the 
mosquitoes from the Norwalk marshes. 

"It was the most embarrassing experience I have ever had," 
said the Mosquito Man. "I sat right behind a big fat lady 
whose dress was very low and I watched the mosquitoes bite 
her; her whole back was covered with red lumps. That 
night I telegraphed to the man who had done the droning 
and he telegraphed back that all of Norwalk township must 
be drained." 

Norwalk proved to be a much severer task than Darien. In 
Darien the Mosquito Man had found only indifference and preju- 
dice; in Norwalk he met active opposition. Property owners 
and city councils seem to be afraid that the vdue of property 
will be brought down if any sanitation scandal is advertised. 
It really appeared to be simpler and better business to ignore 
^e fact. 

To do away with this opposition, the Mosquito Man handled 
his campaign m a popular manner. The cooperation of the news- 
papers was gained and every day he published articles on the mos- 
quito question; some of the articles wore educational and others 
were facetious — while one came out that brought the properiiy 
owners crying "murder" about hia ears. This was the article in 
which he gave the statistics cd Norwalk'a health rate in compari- 
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BOD with other CmmectJcut towns. The smalleet Bubacriptjons 
were encouraged, for, after a man has given a dollar to a cause, 
tiiat cause is his. Many a child was received with a welcom- 
ing smile when he brought to the camptugn offices a ten-cent 
donation. 

True, ten-cent donations were not suggested to adult con- 
tributors, and the Mosquito Man did much to induce the 
well-to-do citizens to subscribe according to their means. He 
still te^ with relish of the club of women which took up a collec- 
tion, after his talk, and presented hini with two dollars, in small 
change. 

"The women, though, were my greatest help," he adds; "I 
found that the women are as a rule better citizens than the men 
and are glad to be organized to fight the moequito and fly menace. 
Of course, I found some uneducated ones that owned a piece 
of property a foot square, and were afraid that I would walk o& 
with it in my pocket if I came to look it over — but, as for the 
educated women, I could not have managed my campidgn witJi- 
out them." 

A laige contributor to the fund was the monastery at Ktiiaer 
Island. For years this had been a summer resort for the monks, 
who filled the dormitories in the old days before the mosquitoes 
took the island. Only one priest was there when the Mosquito 
Man visited the place to ask for a subscription. 

"Very few come any more," said the priest. "It is because of 
the mosquitoes." i 

"Will you contribute $500 to get rid of them?" asked the Mos- 
quito Man. 

Briefiy, the Mosquito Man offered to repay the S500 himself if 
he did not exterminate the mosquitoes. The mosquitoes went; 
the monks came back to Kaiser Island. 

Yet, in spite of the occasional generous giver, the $7,500 was 
never quite r^sed, and the Mosquito Man himself had to nmke 
up the deficit. The citizens of Norwalk, for instance, contrib- 
uted only $150. 

This ^ happened three years ^o, and now not a child in the 
twelve miles but can tell you all about mosquitoes and how a 
community can avoid having them. The Mosquito Man is ap- 
preciated now, and the community understands what he has done 
for them and what he is still doing — for the contract merely 
droned the salt marshes, doing away with the salt-water moe- 
quitoes. There were still the fresh-water mosquitoes, and tiiere 
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waa still much work for some one to do. Tb&t some one has been 
the Mosquito Man. 

During the three years, he has made it his budness to drain 
every inland marsh within his territory, to turn over every tub 
which may collect water, to let the plug out of every old boat 
which is breeding mosquitoes, and to convince every ancestor- 
encurabeied autocrat liiat his inherited woods can breed mos- 
quitoes just as disastrously as do the tin cans of the Hungarian 
immigrant down the road. The Mosquito Man has an assistant, 
paid by the towns of Darien and Norwalk — and together they 
traverse the comitry, 

" It waa difficult finding a man who would go into mud to the 
waist when need was," said the Mosquito Man, "but I finally 
found a good maa witii the proper scorn of public opinion on the 
clothes question, and with a properly trained wife who cleaned 
without scolding." 

You can find traces of the two men any place you go in the 
woods of Darien or Norwalk. In a femed dell where you are 
quite sure that yours is the first human presence, you come upon 
a ditch, aa clean and smooth as a knife — or you find new grass in 
a placa which you remember as a swamp. Perhaps you may 
even be lucky enough to come on the two workers ttfemselves, 
digging with their pick and q>ade — for all summer loi^ the Mos- 
quito Man is working ei^t hours a day at his self-appointed 
task. 

You m^t even find hJTn in New York some off-day — 
and you will know him, for surely he will be telling some rebel- 
Uous apartment-house owner that the tank on his roof is un- 
screened. For they do say that he carries his activities into any 
part of the world where he may chance to be ; they do say that, 
when he was in Italy not so very long ^o, he went out to investi- 
gate the mosquitoes which had disturbed his rest the night 
before. 

"Now you must oil your swamp," said he to the umkeeper. 

That n^t there was no salad for dinner, for the innkeeper had 
obeyed the order to the best of his ability. He had poured all of 
bia best olive oil on the mosquito marsh. 
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(Country GenSeman) 

Five half-tone illuatrationa, with the following ca^ytaons: 

1. " A Traction Ditcher at Work Digging Trench for Tile," 

2. " Ditch Dug With Dynamite Through Woods." 

8. " Apple Packing House and Cold Storage at RansoniTille." 

4. " Nelson R, Feet, County Agent and Manager of the Niag- 
sra County Farm Bureau, New York." 

5. " Part of the Crowd Listening to the Speakers." 

A COUNTY SERVICE STATION 

Where New York Farmers Get Help In Their Fruit 
Growing and Marketing Problems 

By D. H. WILLIAMS 

Yoxj 'te got to look into the family cloBet of & county and study 
its ekeletona before you can decide whether that county's farming 
business is mostly on paper or on concrete. You've got to know 
vhether it standardizes production and marketing, or just mar- 
kets by as many metliods as there are producers. 

As a living example of the possibility of tightening up and re- 
timing the gears of a county's economic machinery to fjie end of 
cutting out power losses, Niagara County, New York, stands in a 
distinct class by itself. 

Here is an wea of 558 square miles, with Lake Ontario spray- 
ing its northern line. A network of electric and steam railways 
and hundreds of miles of splendid state highways make up a sys- 
tem (rf economic arteries through which the industrial life-blood 
of the county circulates. 

Forty-eight hours to Chicago's markets, the same distance to 
Kew York's; three wealthy industrial and agricultural cities 
within the county itself — Ix)ckport, Niagara Falls and North 
Tonawanda — operatii^ with a wealth of cheap electric power 
generated at Niagara Falls — these are some of the advantages 
within and without the county, the value of which is self-evident. 

Beginiung with the southern plain section, Niagara's agricul- 
ture changes in type from general hay and grain farming to a 
more intense fruit-growing industry as the northern plain section 
IS approached, until within the zone of Lake Ontario's tempering 
influence the fruit industry almost excludes all other tj'pes of 
farming. 

There is hardly a more favored fruit section in the country 
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than the northern ^oM of Niagara County. Apples, pears, 
peaches, plumB, grapes, cherriee, quinces mak« up the county's 
horticultural catalogue. The latest available figures rank Niag- 
ara County first among the counties of New York in the number 
of fruit trees; second in the total numbw of bushela of fniit pro- 
duced; first in the quantity of peaches, pears, plums and prunes, 
quinces and cherries; third in the number of bushels of ai^les. 

Yet there are things aboMt the county which no statistics will 
ever show, such thii^, for instance, as the condition of the or^ 
cbards, the market value df the fniit, the euning capacity of the 
land as a whole — in oUier words, the bedrock rating of the 
county. Yon have to get at these things by a different avenue 
c^ approach. 

A rather close auditii^ during 1914 of the accounts of some 
«ghty-seven typical good farms in p^'hi^ the beat section of 
Niagara County brought out the fact that labor incixnes from 
these farms, on the whole, could not be classed as strictly gilt- 
edge. One diagnosis made by a Niagara County investigator is 
recorded in these words: 

'"I^ough Niagara County has many of the beat fniit farms in 
New York State, there are numbers of orchards that have been 
^landoned to the ravages of insects and disease. There is also a 
tendency toward exteisive rather than intensive fiuit growing, 
which has resulted in many large plantings beii% made. 

" Niagara County does not need more orchards, but ratJier cul- 
tivation and spraying of the present orchards ; it does not need to 
produce more frmt, but rather to bsure better grading and maiv 
keting of the jM^sent t»roduction." 

This observation is dated 1914, one year after leading farmeTS 
and business men of the county, convinced that all was not so 
well with them as the lifdess census figures would have one be- 
lieve, made the move to set up and operate for the county a farm 
bureau. New York is tiie natkmal hotbed of farm-bureau en- 
thusiasm and prop^aada. 

Almost six years to the day after the inauguration of this bu- 
reau, I went into Nit^ra County. And before I left I waa able 
to sketch a rather vivid mental picture of what a fu^n bureau 
really can do for a county, be the raw material with which it must 
work good, bad or indifferent. 

Up in the office of the Ni^ara County Farm Bureau at Lock- 
port I waited some two hours for an interview with its n 
Nelson R. Peet. That wfut was an eye-openea'. 
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Thiee TCHnen clerks and stenographers and the asdetaat jDBxor 
ger occupied this room. The clerks were trying to typewrite, an- 
swer the coatiniious ringiii):; of the phone, respond to buzzer snm- 
mons from Manager Feet's private office and talk with a stream 
of viritoTB, all at the same time. 

I spent two whole days and half a night in these offices and not 
once save at night was there a let-up in this sort of thing. It was 
bunnees all the time; the buonees of service! Niagara Cotmty 
farmers are using the bureau. 

Nelson Feet, manager, is a si>ectacled human magneto. His 
speech and his movements f^ty crackle with energy ; his enthusi- 
asm is as communicable as a jump spark. A young man in years, 
yet mature in the knowledge of men and the psychology of serv- 
ice, be nev^ wastes a minute dilating upon the phSoeophy of 
farm management; but he has worked twenty hours a day to see 
that Nii^ara County fanners got aQ the labOT they needed dur> 
ing rush seasons. 

This man has been with the bureau three years. When he 
came to it the bureau had a paid-up membership of 325. In 
Mareh this year, when I was in Niagara County, the memberslup 
stood at 21S5, and was increasing d^y. It led by a good mai^n, 
I was told, the fifty-five New Yoric county farm bureaus. These, 
in 1918, had a total m^ubership of 60,000. More than half the 
farmem in Niagva County are members of the Niagara Bureau. 

When Feet first took charge there were two broad couisee opro 
to him. He mi^t have plfuined a progism of paternalistic 
propaganda in behalf of the farmere of the county. Such a pro- 
gram calls for a tremendous amount of tidking and writing about 
oo6p«ation and community interests, better economics and bet- 
ter Booal conditions, but too often reeults in the propagoadist 
dtnng the "coing," while the "opiating" is l^t to stHuebody 
else. 

The othCT course was to find out what tite farms and fanners in 
ttie county needed most and then set to wOTk with little ado to 
get iliose things. Feet chose the latter course. And in bo d(»ng 
he has staged one of the beet demonstrations in rural America. 
He has shown that a farm bureau can be made into a county senr- 
ice station and actually become the hub of the county's agricul- 
toral activities. 

Witli the aid ot state-coll^e men, one of Feet's foremost 
linee ot bureau work has been that of taking inventories of the 
fanning buBinees of Niagara County. For four years these ree- 
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ords have been taken on some lOQ typical fanns. Group meet- 
ings are regularly held at the homes of the bureau's community 
committeemen. Here, with the records they have been keeping, 
the farmers asaemble. Here they work out their own labor in- 
comes and compare notes with their neighbors. The farm bureau 
helps the men make these business analyses — it does not do the 
work for them. Now the farmers ask for the blank forms and are 
themselves as enthufflastic over farm-management records as the 
men who specialise in such. 

These figures serve the bureau as an index to the county's 
progress. More than once Peet has referred to them and discov- 
ered where leaks could be plugged. For example, these records 
showed an average labor income of $182 a farm for the four yeara 
ending 1916. 

"This fact," Mr. Pect expluned, "we put to work as the reason 
for doing something to beitefit the fruit industry. What could ba 
done? The answer in oth^ h^hly specialized fruit sections 
serans to have been central packing houses. We held a meeting, 
inviting one very influential fruit grower from each loading sta- 
tion in the county. We showed charts of the farm-management 
records. It did n't take long for the meeting to go on record as 
favoring the central-packing-house plan. 

"Later meetit^ were held in each community, the farm-man- 
ag^nent charts were again shown, and at every loading station 
the meetings went on record as favoring central packing houses. 
To make a long story short, sites and methods of financing these 
houses were worked out. There were already two old central 
packing houses in operation. They took on new hfe. Five new 
ones have been formed. All were bcorporated and federated 
into a central parent association, which owns the brand adopted 
and makes the rules and regulations under i^ch the fruit is 
packed. 

" From the very beginning the proposition has been pushed not 
as a means of bating the sellii^ game by selling cooperatively, 
but as a means of securing the confidence of the consuming pub- 
lic, which must ultimately result in a wider distribution and bet- 
ter prices. In fact, the matter of selling has not been fostered 
from the farm-bureau office. We have concerned ourselves solely 
with uniform grading and central packing. We believed from 
the start that the selling of properly graded and packed fruit wiQ 
take <saxe <tf itself, and this stand has been justified. 
\ "Each association makes its own arrangemeata for selling, and 
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io evei7 esse has secured better prices than the growets who sold 
under the old syetem. The most satisfactory feature of this work 
centers round the fact that the best and most influential growers 
are heart and soul behind the proposition. The personnel of co- 
operative movemente, I believe, is the m^n feature." 

When I visited Ni^ara County the seven central packing aa- 
sociations were doii^; a splendid bu^nees, hand l i n g about S1,000,- 
000 worth of apples between them. Only two of the associations 
were more than one year old. Many of the associations v&e 
dickering for additional space for packing and for extensions f<H 
their refrigerator service. Other communities in Niagara and in 
other counties were writing in for details of the plan, to ibe end 
of getting the same thing started in their sections. And inquiries 
v&v coming in from states outside of New York. 

Even with the best of selling methods, no commodity will bring 
a profit to the producer unless the greater portion of it is eligiUe 
to the A-1 class. Too many seconds or culls will throw any oi^ 
chard venture on the rocks of bankruptcy. It came to Manager 
Peet's attention early in 1017 that the farm bureau had a gdden 
opportunity to put on another service, i^ch alone, if it woiked 
out in practice as well as it did on pap^, would justify the exist- 
ence of the bureau. 

He noticed that though orchardista were following spraying 
schedules — the best they could find — some had ^lendid results 
in controlling apple scab and other pests, but others got results 
ninging between indifierent and poor. This seemed paradoxical, 
in view of the fact that one man who followed the same spraying 
schedule as his neighbor would have more scabby apples than the 
other. 

At that time L. F. Strickland, orchard inspector for the state 
department of agriculture, had p^d particular attention to a 
limited number of apple orchards in Niagara Covrnty vittt a 
view to controlling scab by spraying. He discovoed titat, 
though the average spraying calendar is all right, climatic oondi- 
tiona in different ports of the same county often i^wet tihese 
standard calculations, so that a difference <^ one day or even a 
few hours in time of spraying often meant the difference between 
success and failure. In oUier words, it was necessary to study all 
contributing factors, watch the orchards unremittingly and then 
decide on the exact day or even hour when conditions were r^^t 
for a successful spray treatment. He found that one must strike 
tin timea belaeen timet to get the optimum (A results. 
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So Mr. Strickland, in conjundJon witli his Tegular work, kept 
an eagle eye on a few orchards and would notify the owneis when 
it seemed the moment for spraying had come. It worked out 
that those favored orchardista had magnificent yields of A-1 
fruit; others in the same sections, following the rather flexible 
spraying calendars, did n't do nearly so well. 

All this set Manager Feet to thinking. "Strickland has n't got 
an automobile and has lots of other work to do," he reasoned; 
"butwhy,if he had a car and could give all the time necessary to 
such work, could n't the same results be had in orchards all ov^ 
the county? Why can't this farm bureau put on a spraying 
eerviee?" 

He put the idea up to the executive committee of the bureau. 
The idea was good, they agreed, but it would cost at least S500 to 
try it out the first year. The bureau did n't have the avidlable 
funds. 

"Tell you what," they finally said: "If you want to get out 
and rustle up 500 new members at one dollar each to pay for this 
thing, we'll authorize it." 

Peet was telling me about it. "Here the bureau had been 
working for four years with a piud-up membership of about 37fi," 
he said, " and if I believed in my idea I had to get 500 more by 
spring. It was February dghth when the committee gave me 
this decision. Well, I did it in time to start the ball that 
spring 1" 

He got the new members because he had a service to sell them. 
Arrangements were made whereby the county was divided into 
six aones, varying in soil and topographic conditions. Criterion 
orchards were selected in each zone. The inspector, with the aid 
of daily telegraphic weather reports and throi^ constant inspec- 
tion of the criterion orchards, decided when the hour struck for 
the moat effective spraying of these orchards. 

In the meantiiae Manager Peet and the inspector had worked 
out a code system for spraying instructions and put this into the 
hands of the growers in the six zones. When it came time to 
spray, the telephones from headquarters in Lockport were put to 
work and the code message sent to certain orchardista; these in 
turn repeated the instructions to a number of other orchardista 
agreed upon, until every member had received the meaaage. 

The acheme has worked. The first year there were 800 mem- 
bers who took this service; the second year — 1918 — there were 
900; this year there are 1500. It is paying for itself mBuy times 
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over. One central pftcking house mth nine grower members re- 
ports that eight of the members used the spraying service and 
that none of these had more than five per cent of their fruit to cull 
out. The ninth member sprayed, but not through the service. 
He culled forty-five per cent of his crop. There are scores of 
similar instances. 

Seang bow quickly he could get the support of the Niagara 
farmers for any move which had practice and not theory to rec- 
ommend it, Manner Peet next began to agitate for an improve- 
ment in city-marketing conditions in Lockport. Up to August, 
1915, the system — if system it might be caJled — of distributing 
farm produce for Lodcport's consumption consisted of sporadic 
visit* by producerB to the city with produce to be sold at prices 
largely controlled by the local grocerymen. likewise retail 
prices to consumera were chiefly regulated by the same standard. 

A grower m^t drive into Lockport with 100 quarts of str&w- 
braries. He would stop at a grocery and offer them. 

"No," the grocer would say, "I don't want any. Say, how 
much do you want for them anyhow? " 

"Ten cents a quart," 

"Too lugh; I'll give you dx," 

Whereupon the man would drive on to see the next grocer. 
But the man who offered fflx cents might go straight to his phone, 
call up the rest of the liwle and infonn it that th^e were 100 
quarts of strawberries on the streete for which he had offered dx 
cents against ten asked. The reeult would be that the former 
would get no better offer tlian six cents. 

So Manager Peet joined hands with the Lockport Board of 
Commerce and went at the job of righting this condition. He 
propoeed a city market for farmers. The nearest approach to a 
market was a shelter for teams which the local food dealers had 
rented, i 

To 700 farmers in the vicinity of Lockport Manager Peet wrote 
letters, calling their attention to these conditions and offering the 
city-market idea as a remedy. And he used publicity arnoi^ 
Lockport'B population of consumers, showing them the economy 
of such a move. The fanners held a get-t«gether meeting, 
decided on a location for a market in Lockport, decided on 
market days and market hoiirs . After this the farm bureau got 
the city's common council to pass an ordinance prohibiting the 
huckstering of farm produce on the streets during market 
hours; also an ordinance setting the maricet hours, mafking 
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oS a street eection which should be used as a market stand, and 
putting the superintendent of streets in chai^. 

That was all. Not a cent of appropriation asked for. The 
market opened August 10, 1917, with fifty C&rm wagons in place. 
Before the summer was over it was common to find more than 
100 at their stands. The local war-garden supervisor acted as 
inspector. He looked over the produce, advised the farmers how 
to pack and display it, and used every enei^ in the direction of 
popularizing the market among producers and consumers alike. 

Between Manager Peet and tlie inspector a scheme was worked 
out whereby every Thursday was bargain day in market. They 
would get a certain number of farmers to agree to pack and offer 
for sale on those days a limited number of baskets of their finest 
tomatoes, say. Or it might be com. In the case of tomatoes the 
bargain price would be ten cents for baskets which that day v&e 
selling regularly for eighteen to twenty-five cents. To each of 
these baskets — no fanner was asked to sacrifice more than ten 
— was attached a green tag noting that it was a bargain. 

Each barg^n day was advertised in advance among Lockport 
eonaimiers. Thursday mornings would sec an early rush to the 
market. The bargains would be cleaned out and then business 
at normal prices would continue at a brisker rate tiian usual. 

The first year of its operation this market was held on fifty-one 
days. During this period 1300 rigs sold out their produce for a 
total of 113,000. This simple move has resulted in stabHizing 
prices in Lockport and has encourf^ed the bringing in of farm 
produce. Prices automatically regulate themselves. If they 
begin to get too low in Lockport, the supply in sight is immedi- 
ately reduced through action by the producers in shipping the 
stuff to Niagara Falls or Buffalo by motor trucks. 

The distribution of Loclcport's millt supply, as happens in hun- 
dreds of cities, has been attended by considerable waste and ex- 
pense as a result of duplication of delivery routes, breakage of 
bottles and uneconomic schedules. 

The first night I was in Lockport, Manager Peet was holding a 
meeting of the milk producers supplying the city for the purpose 
of settling tiiis inequity once and for all. A httle agitation had 
been carried on ahead of tikis meetir^, but only a little. Peet had 
apian. 

" It 's all wrong to plan for a municipally owned central dis- 
tributii^ system," he was explaining to me the next morning; 
"these are too likely to get mixed up in pohtics. So last night 
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we just about clinched our amngemeat for having our city dis- 
tributing Byetem owned by the producera themselves. In the 
past we have had eight distributors with fifteen wagons handhng 
the Tn jllt supplied from fifty dairy farms. There has been a big 
loss in time and money as a result of this competition. 

"The farm bureau got the producers together on the plan of 
securing optiims on these distributco^ intcteets, and Ltst njght 
we juat about wound up all the preUminaries. We already have 
our limited liabihty corporation papers. We're incorporating 
under tbe Membership Corporation Law. Our organization 
oomes under tbe ameninent to the Sherman Antitruet Law, you 
know, following cloaely the Califcmua law under which the Call- 
fOTnia fruit growers' eesociations operat«. 

"We figure that we will need between $20,000 and $30,000 for 
tlie purchase of buildings, wagons, equipment and good.^will now 
in the hands of the distributors. At first we thon^t it wootd be 
a good plui to have every member of the assod&tion subscribe to 
the amount proportioned by the numbw of cows he keeps or the 
amount of milk he has for sale. But for sever^ reasouB this 
would n't work. So we hit on the scheme of having each maa 
subscribe to the amount he personally is able to finance. 

" We idready have S24,000 subscribed in sums between set lim- 
rtsof SlOOuidSlOOO. We're issuing five-year certificatfistrf in- 
debtedness bearing nx per cent interest. Our producers will 
have about $9000 worth of milk a month to distribute. We plan 
to deduct five per cent every month from these milk checks to 
pay off the certificates. Then Ia.ter well create a new set of cer- 
tificates and redistribute these in proportion to the amounts of 
milk produced on the members' farms." 

Manner Peet and the producers are making it perfectly {dun 
to Lockport consumers that this is no move contenqilating price 
control. In fact, they eqiect to sell milk for a cent a quart under 
the old price. 

The farm-labor shortage which ant«daf«d onr entrance into 
the war became a national menace about the time our selective 
draft began to operate. New York farmers were as hard hit as 
any other farmers, part,icularly in the fruit sections, where a tr&- 
mraidouB labor supply falls suddenly due at harvest time. Kl- 
^^^ County came in for its full share of this trouble and the 
Niagara County Fann Bureau went its length to meet tbe emer- 
gency. 

In 1917 Western New Yoilt produced the biggest cctxp of 
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IS in ite history, and in the face of the Kreateet labor famine. 
There were nearly 8000 oars of the fruit in danger of Bpoiling on 
the trees and on the ground. Feet anticipated the crisis by con- 
verting the farm bureau into a veritable county labor depart- 
ment. He was promised a good number of high-school boys who 
were to help in the peach h&rvest taid who were to be deaied 
through a central office in Buffalo. 

Manager Feet worlied out arrai^emente for the care of these 
boya in forty-two camps strategically located. The camps were 
to accommodate thirty boys each. The fanners had asked Peet 
for 4500 hands. He appUed for 1500 boys and had every reason 
to e]g>ect these. But at the critical moment something went 
wrong in Buffalo headquarters and of the 1500 asked for he got 
only 2001 

"I was in Buffalo at the time the news was broken," Manager 
Feet was saying to me, "and my first impulse was to jump off one 
of the docksl" 

Here was a nice kettle of fish I The fruit was ripening on the 
trees, and the phones in the bureau offices were rin^ng their 
platii^ off with calls from frantic fanners. Peet did n't jump off 
BBuSalodock;he jumped out of his coat and into the fray. He 
got a Federal Department of Labor man to help him. They 
plastered appeals for help all over Western New York — on the 
walls of post offices, railroad stations, on boarding houses. Tliey 
worked on long-distance phones, the telegraph, the mails. They 
hired trucks and brought city men and boys and women and 
girls from cities to work in the orchards over week-ends. Labor, 
attracted by the ilanrig posters, drifted into the bureau's offices 
in Lockport and immediately was asugned to forms; and hun- 
dreds of laborers whom Peet never saw also came. 

By workii^ seven daj's a week and often mthout meals and 
with cat naps for steep the bureau cleared 1200 laborers through 
its office, to say notMng of the loads brought overland by motor 
truck and which never came near the office. Business houses in 
the towns closed down and sent their help to the orchards. Lock- 
port's organization of " live viiea " — lawyers, doctors, bankers 
— went out and worked in the orchards. 

" Well," was Peet's comment, "we saved the crop, that's alll" 

Last year the bureau placed 1095 men and four women on 
farms in Niagara County, In addition, 1527 soldiers were se- 
cured on two^y furloughs from Fort Ni^ara to help harvest 
the fruit crops. " We did this," said Manager Peet,. "mainly by 
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starting early and keeping persiBtentiy at it with the War De- 
partment, in order to cut the red tape." 

TtuB fail there will go into effect in New York State an amend- 
ment to its dr^Q&ge law which ib going to do more properly to 
drain the state thui all the steam diggers th&t could have been 
crowded on ite acres under former conditiooa. Thia action came 
out of Niagara County, through the farm bureau. 

To realise the importance of drtunage in this county one must 
remember that it lies in two levels broken by the ri(!^ which 
forms the locks at Lockport, the falls at Niagara Falls, and whieh 
eirtends across the county from east to west. In each plateau 
the land is very level, there bmg but few places in the county 
having a difference in elevation of twenty feet within a radius ot a 
mile. Good draini^ is very necessary and in the past has been 
very hard to secure. 

"Practically no man can secure adequate drainage without b&- 
mg concerned in the drainage of his neighbor's land," stud Mr. 
Feet. "If the neighbor objects the situation is complicated. 
And our drainage laws have been woefully inadequate to handle 
these problems." 

But recently the farm bureau put it up to a conference c4 
county i^nts of New York to get the "state leader" to appoint 
a state committee to work this thing out and persuade the state 
legislature to make the necessary amendments to the drain^e 
law. The plan went throi^, and one of the laws passed com- 
pels an objecting property owner to open dnuns wfaidi are neces- 
sary for the relief of his ndghbora. T\aB law goes into effect next 
fall. 

Farmers are looking to the farm bureau for help in the cleaning 
and repairing of some sixty drain^^ ditehea constracted in the 
past under the county-commissioner plan. But the records on 
file in the county clerk's office are in bad shape. The farm bureau 
has taken it upon itself to arrange all this material so that it is 
available on a minute's notice, and as a result has drawn up peti- 
tions to the supervisors for the cleaning out of ttuee of theee 
dttehes. 

CoSperating mth the New YoA State Food Commisnon, the 
farm bureau had a power-tractor diteher placed in the county 
last summer. Feet placed his assistant in full charge, and the 
machine never lost a single day as a result of lack of superviraon. 
It has dug over 4000 rods of ditch for tile on twenty-eight fanns. 
' Fwfotir years Niagara Ccnrntyfarmas had not made e: 
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in growing tomatoes for tlie canneries. The farm bureau called a 
meeting of some fourteen growers and together they figured the 
cost of production. The average cost for 1917 was found to be 
S85 an acre; the estimated cost for 1918 was $108 an acre. The 
average crop was set at sis tons to the acre. A joint committee 
went out of the conference and laid these facte before the canners. 
The result was that tLe growers got S20 a ton for their crops in 
1918. 

These are some outstandii^ features of the service rendered its 
farmers by the Niagara bureau. Here are some of its "lesser" 
activities: 

Takii^ an agricultural census by school districts of each farm 
in the county and completing the job in one week. 

Effecting an interchange of livestock and seed. 

Distributing 1000 bushels of seed corn among 383 fanners, 
twenty-two tons of nitrate of soda at cost among sixty-two form- 
ers, and securing and distributing six tons of sugar to fifty bee- 
Iceepera for winterii^ bees. 

IndoTsiog 200 applications for military furloughs. 

Assisting in organizing lib^y Loan campions, especially 
the ttiird. 

Assisting in the delivery of twenty carloads of feed, fertilizer, 
farm machinery and barrels, which had been delayed. 

Holding twelve demonstration meetings, attended by 602 
farmers. 

Conducting two tractor schools, attended by 125 farmers. 

Arranging eight farmers' institutes, attended by 9O0 farmers. 

Organizing a Federal Farm Loan Association which has loaned 
1125,000 to nineteen farmers. 

The bureau keeps its members posted on what is goii^ on in 
the county and what the bureau is doing through the medium of 
a well-edited monthly "News" of eight pages. The best feature 
of the handling of tlus publication is that it coste neither bureau 
nor members a cent. The advertisemente from local supply 
dealers pay for it, and two pages of ads in each issue settles the 
biU. 

The bureau's books show that last year it spent five dollars 
in serving each member. The memberahip fee is only one dol- 
lar. The difference comes from FederiJ, state and coimty 
appropriations. 

The success of this bureau comes from having at the head of it 
the rig^t man with Uie right view of what a farm bureau should 
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do. Manner Peet sees to it th&t the organisation woriu vith 
the local chamber of commerce — the one in Lockport Las 700 
memberB — which antedates the farm bureau and which always 
has supported the bureau. Peet'a policy has been to keep the 
bureau not only before the farmers but before the city people ae 
weJl. 

The "live-wire" committee of the Lockport chamber, com- 
posed cd lawyers, doctors, bankers, merchants, and the like, has 
made Manager Peet an ex-officio member. The Niagara Falls 
and Tonawanda Chambers of Commerce get together with the 
Lockport chamber and the farm bureau and talk over problema 
of intKM»)unty inqwrtance. These conferences have woiked out 
a miified plan for road development, for instance. The Niagara 
Form Bureau helped the Niagara Falls city adnunistration to se- 
cure the services of a Federal market inspector. In this way all 
rivalry between different sections and towns in Niagara County 
is freed of friction. 

About the only criticism I heard agEunst the farm bureau rf 
Niagara County was th&t Peet was the wrong man. The farmtcrs 
wai;t a man who will stay manager. But some of the beet mem- 
bers hinted that Peet will not stay because he 's just a bit too effi- 
cient. They seem to fear that some business corporation is going 
to get him away. And when you look over the record of his work 
as organizer and executive, you must admit there's something in 
this. 

{Detroit If etoi) 

Four half-tone Qluatrations: 

1. The Settling Baein at the Water Works. 

2. Interior of the Tunnel Throu^ yMch the Water is Pumped. 

3. Where Detroit's Water ComeB From. 

4. Water Rushing into the Settling Basin. 

GUARDING A CITY'S WATER SUPPLY 

How the City Chemist Watches for the Appearance 

of Deadly Bacilli; Water Made Pure by 

Chemicals 

Bt HENHY J. RICHMOND 

"Colon." The city chemist spoke the one significant word as 
he set dmra the tieet tube into which he had been gazing intmt^. 
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The next morning the front page of all the city papere displayed 

ttie wamii^, " Citizens should boil the drinking water." 

Every morning, as the first task of the day, the city chemist 
uncorks a curioua little crooked tube containing a few spoonsful 
of very ordinary bouillon, akin to that which you might grab at 
the qmck lunch, but which has been treated by the admiirture of 
a chemical. This tube begins in a bulb which holds the fluid and 
terminates In an upturned crook sealed at the end. Into this in- 
teresting little piece of apparatus, the chemist pours a small 
quantity of the city drinking water, and he then puts the whole 
into an incubator where it Is kept at a temperature favorable to 
the reactions which are expected if the wat«r is oontaminated. 

After a sufficient time the tube is inspected. To the untrtuned 
eye nothing appears. The bouillon stiU remMos in the little bulb 
apparently unchanged. Its color and clearness have not been 
i^ected. But the chemist notices that it does not stand so high 
in the closed end of the tube as it did when placed in the incuba- 
tor. The observation seems trivial, but to the man of science it 
b significant. 

What has happened? The water contained some minute 
(Uranisms which when ad«d upon by the chemical in the tube 
have set up a fermentation. GraduaJly, one by one in the little 
bulb, bubbles of gaa have formed and risen to the surface of the 
liquid in the closed upper end of the tube. As this gas was fibeiv 
ated, it took the place of the hquid in the tube, and the liquid was 
forced downward until there was quite a large space, apparently 
vacant but really filled with gas. 

It was this phenomenon that had attracted the attention of 
the chemist. What did it mean? It was the evidence that the 
water which was being furnished to the city for half a millioD peo- 
ple to drink contained some living organism. 

Now that, in itself, was enough to make an official of the health 
department begin to take an interest. It was not, however, in 
itself a danger signal. 

Not all bacterial life is a menace to health, the chemist will tell 
you. Indeeil, humanity has come to Uve on very peaceable 
terms with several thousand varieties of bacteria and to be really 
at enmity with but a score or more. Without the beneficent 
wcffk of a certiMn class of bacteria the world would not be habita- 
ble. This comes about through a very interesting, though rather 
repulsive condition — the neceedty of getting rid of the dead to 
nuke rotnn Im the living. 
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What would be the result if no provmon had been made for 
the dieintegration of the bodies of all the men and animals that 
have inhabited the earth since the b^innii^? Such a situation 
is inconceivable. But very wisely providence has provided that, 
myriads and myriads of tiny creatures are ever at work breakh^ 
up worn-out and dead animal matter and reducing it to its original 
dements. Tbeae elements are taken up by plant life, elaborated 
into living vegetable growth and made fit again for the nourish- 
ment of animal life, thus completing the marvelous cycle. And 
00 we must not get the notion that aU bacteria are our mortal 
foes. We could not hve without them, fuid our earth, without 
their humble services, would no longer be habitable. 

Neither need we fear the presence of bacterial life in our drink- 
ing water. Drinkii^ water always contains bacteria. We, 
oursdves, even when in the best of health, are the hoeta <rf 
millions upon millions of them, and it is ftur to suppose that 
they serve some useful purpose. At any rate, it has nev» 
been demonstrated that they do us any hami under normd con- 
ditions. 

And BO, the chemist waaoot alarmed when he discovered that 
the formation of gaa in his crooked tube gave indication of bac- 
teria in the drinking water. He must ascertain what type of bac- 
teria he had entrapped. To this end, he analyzed the gas, and 
when he deteimined that the fermentation was due to the pres- 
ence of colon bacilli in the water, he sent out his warning. Not 
that the colon baciUi are a menace to health. The body of every 
himian being in the world is infested with millions of them. But 
the presence of colon bacilli in drinking water is an indication oi 
the presence of a really dai^erous thing — sewage. 

Thus, when the city chemist turned from his test tube with ibe 
exclamation, "Colonl" he did not fear the thing that he saw, but 
tlie thing that he knew might accompany It. 

There has been much discusdon of late of the poedbility ttukt 
the great lakes cities may sufEer a water famine. The rapid in- 
crease of population along the borders of these great seas, it has 
been said, might render the water unfit for use. This fear is 
based upon the Bsaumption that we shall always continue the 
present very foolish practice of dumping our sewage into the 
source of our water supply. The time may come when we shall 
know better how to protect the public health caid at the same 
time husband the public resources. But even at that, the dty 
chemist says that he hardly e]^)ectB to see the time when tbe 
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present intake for water near the head of Belle Isle will not be 
both safe and adequate. 

No doubt he m^ee this statement because he has confidence 
that the purificatjon of water is both simple and safe. There are 
two principal methods. The first, and most expensive, is na- 
ture's own — the filter. The application of this method is com- 
paratively simple though it involves considerable e]^>enfle. The 
trick was learned from the hillside spring which, welling up 
thro\^ Btrata of sand and gravel, comes out pure and clear and 
sparkling. To make spring water out of lake wat^, therefore, it 
IB merely necessary to excavate a considerable aiea to the de«red 
depth and lead into it the pipes connected with the wells from 
which water is to be pumped. Then the pit is filled with Bucces- 
nve lay^B of crushed Btone graduated in fineness to the nse of 
gravel and then covered with a deep layer of fine sand. This 
area is then flooded with the water to be filtered, which slowly 
percolates and comes out clear and puie. The best results in 
purification of contanunated water supplies have probably been 
attuned in this way ; that is, as measured Ijy the improvement of 
health and the general reduction of the deatii rate from those di»- 
eaaee caused by the use of contanunated water. 

But when the alarm was ^ven this spring by the city chemist 
there was no time to excavate and build an extensive filtering 
plant. The dreaded typhoid was already making its appear- 
ance and babies were dying. Something had to be done at 
once. 

If some afternoon you take a stroD through Gladwin park yoor 
attention may be attracted to a fittle white building at the lower 
end of the settling basin. It is merely a temporary structure yet 
it is serving a v^y important purpose. Approach the open door 
and your nostiila will be greeted by a pungent odor that may 
make you catch your breath. The workmen, too, you will notice, 
do not stay long within doors, but take refuge in a little sheltv 
booth outdde. Strewn about here and there are traces of a white, 
powdery substance which seems to have been tracked down from 
a platform erected on the roof. This is hypochlorite of lime, the 
Bubstance used for sterilizii^ the dty driijdng water. 

This is so powerful a dimnfectant that it destroys all bacteria in 
water even in an extremely dilute eolution. The method of ap- 
plying it is interesting. The city water comes in from the river 
tlirough a great tunnel about 10 feet in diameter. The little 
chlorinatiug plant Is dtuated on the line of Hob tunnel so that the 
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solution is readily introduced into the water bdore it reaches the 
pool called a settling basin. 

The hypoohlorit* reaches the plant in iron cylinders containing 
100 pounds. These are carried up to the roof and poured into 
the first mixing tank through a hopper fixed for the purpose. 
There are within the building four of these mixing tanks. In the 
first, up near the roof, a very strong solution is first made, Thia 
is drawn off into a second tank with a greater admixture of water 
and thence passes into the third and fourth. From the last it is 
forced out into the mnin tunnel by a pipe and mingles with the 
great flood that is pouring constant^ into the wells beneath 
pumping en^nes. And thia is the strength of the chemical: five 
pounds of it mingled with one million gallons of water is sufficient 
to render the water fit for drinking purposes. Nearly 98 per cent 
o! the bacteria in the water is destroyed by this weak solution. 
The water is tasteless and odorless. Indeed, probably very few 
of the citizens of Detroit who aa^ uang the city water (dl the 
time, know that the treatment is beii^ appUed. 

But the chemist continues hia tests every momii^. Every 
morning the little crooked tubes are brought out and filled and 
carefully watched to ascertain if the telltale gas develops which 
is an inder of " death in the cup." Thus k the dty's water supply 
guarded. 

No more important work can devolve on the board of health. 
Before science had learned to recc^^ze the tiHy enemies which 
infest drinking water, typhoid and kindred diseases were re- 
garded aa a visitation of divine providence for the sins of a peo- 
ple. We now know that a rise in the death rate from these dia- 
eaaea is to be laid rather to the fans of omisaion on the part of the 
board of health and the pubUc worlia department. 



{The OuHook) 

THE OCCUPATION AND EXERCISE CURE 

By FHANK MARSHALL WHITE 

The nerve specialist leaned bock in his ch^ behind the great 
mahogany desk in his consultii^;-room and studied the features 
of the capitalist as that important factor in commerce and indus- 
try expired the symptoms that had become alarming enou|^ 
to drive him, against his will, to seek medical asastance. Ths 
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patient was under fiftjr rears of agfi, though the deep lines in his 
face, with his whiteiung hair — consequences of the asaiduity 
-with which he had devoted himaelf to the accumulation of his 
millions and his position in the Directory of Direotora — made 
him ^pear ten years older. An examination had shown that he 
had no oceanic disease <£ any kind, but he told the physician 
that he was suffering from what he called "inward trembling," 
with palpitation of the heart, poor sleep, occasional dizziness, 
pain in the back of the neck, difficulty in concentrating his atten- 
tion, and, most of all, from various apprehensjons, such as that 
of being about to fall, of loedi^ his mind, of sudd^i death — he 
was afrfud to be alone, and was continually tired, worried, and 
harassed. 

"You present merely the ordinary signs of neurasthenia," said 
tlie:sp©cialist. "These symptoms are distressing, but not at all 
serious or dangerous. You have been thinking a great deal too 
much sbout yourself and your feelings. You watch with morbid 
interest the perverted sensations that arise in various parts oi 
your body. You grow apprehensive about the palpitation of 
your heart, which is not at all diseased, but which flutters a littla 
from time to time because the great nerve of the heart is tired, 
like the other great nerves and nerve-centeis of your body. You 
grow apprehenave over the analogous tremor which you describe 
as 'inward trembling,' and which you often feel aJl through your 
trunk and sometimes in your knees, hands, and face, particularly 
about the eyes and mouth and in the fillers." 

Tiie c^italist had started at the mention of the word neuras- 
thenia, and had seemed much relieved when the phy^cian had 
declared that the symptoms were not dangerous. "I had been 
imder the impreedon that neurasthema was practically an in- 
curable disease," he said. "However, you have described my 
sensations exactly." 

"One hundred per centum of cases of neurasthenia are cur- 
able," responded iJbe specialist. " Neurasthenia is not, as is usu- 
ally supposed, an equally diffused general exhaustion of the nerv- 
ous system. In my opiiuon, it is rather an unequally distributed 
multiple fatigue. Certain more vulnerable portions of the nerv- 
ous system are affected, while the remainder is normal. In the 
brain we have an overworked area which, irritated, gives rise to 
an apprehension or imperative idea. By concentration of energy 
in some other re^on of the brain, by using the normal portions, 
we give this affected part an opportunity to rest and recuperate. 
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New occupatioiis toe tlierefore substituted for tike old habitoal 
one. A change of interests glvee the tired centers rest." 

"I have heard the 'rest cuie' advocated in cases like mine," 
suggested the capitalist. 

"In the treatment rf neurasthenia we must take the whole 
man into conodei&tion," siud the physician. "We must stimu- 
late nutrition, feed well the tired and exhausted organiHm, and, 
above aH, provide some sort of reat and distraction for the mind. 
The mind needs feeding as well as the body. The wet cure is a 
kind of passive, relaxing, aedatJve treatment. The field is al- 
lowed to lie fallow, and often to grow up with weeds, trusting to 
time to rest and enrich it. The 'exerdse and occupation cui«,' 
on the other hand, is an active, stimulating, and tonic prescrip- 
tion. You place yoursdf in the hands of a phyracian who must 
direct the treatment. He will lay out a scheme with a judicious 
admixture of exercise which will improve your generij health, 
soothe your nervous system, induce good appetite and sleep, kdA 
of occupation which will keep your mind from morbid eelf-con- 
templation. One of the best means to this end is Tnumml oecupa- 
tion — drawing, designing, wupwitry, metal-work, leather-worii, 
weaving, basket-making, bookbinding, clay-modeling, and the 
like — for in all these tijngs the hands are kept busy, requiring 
concentration of attention, ^rtiile new rntraests of an artistic and 
ttsthetic nature are aroused. The outdoor exerdse, taken for a 
part of each day, if of the right sort, also distractA by taking the 
attentjon and creating interest." 

The capitalist had called upon the specialist braced for a posd- 
ble sentence of death, prepared at the least to be informed that he 
was Bufferii^ from a progressive mental malady. Now, while a 
tremendous weight was lifted from his mind with the information 
that he might anticipate a ccnnplete return to health, the idea of 
devoting his trained intelligence, accustomed to cope with great 
problems of trade and finance, to such trivialities as baeket- 
niakii^; or modeling in clay appeared preposterous. Neverthe- 
less, when the physcian told him of a resort near at hand, estab- 
lished for the treatment of cases just such as his, '^ere he might 
be under continuous medical supervision, mthout confin^anent 
indoors or being deprived of any of the cranforts or luxuries of 
life, he decided to put himself in the other's hands unreservedly. 
Tile specialist informed him that the length of time required for 
Ids cure would depend largely upon himself. He might, for in- 
stance, even keep in touch with his office and have matters <rf im- 
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port referred to him while be was recupersting his mental aad 
physical etrei^h, but such a course would inevitably retard his 
recovery, and possibly prevent it. To get the beet results from 
the treatment he ought to leave every fausioess interest behind 
him, he was told. 

The fee that the capitalist paid the Bpecialist made his advice 
BO valuable that the other followed it al»olutely. The next eve- 
ning saw the patient in the home of the "occupation and exercise 
cure." He arrived juat in time to sit down to dinner with a score 
of other patients, not one of whom showed any outward sign of 
illness, thoi^h all were taking the cure for some form of nervous 
trouble. There were no cases of insanity among them, however, 
none beii^ admitted to the institution under any circumstances. 
The dinner was simple and abundant, and the conversation at 
the tables of a lively and cheerful nature. As everybody went to 
bed by ten o'clock — almost every one considerably before that 
hour, in fact — the newcomer did likewise, he having secured a 
suite with a bath in the main building. Somewhat to the sur- 
prise of the capitalist, who was accustomed to be made much of 
wherever he happened to be, no more attention was paid to him 
than to any other guest of the establishment, a condition of af- 
taJiB that happened to please him. He was told on retirii^ that 
breakfast would be s^^ed in the dining-room from 7 : 30 to 8 : 30 in 
the morning, but that, if he preferred to remain in his room, it 
would be broi^t to him there at nine o'clock. 

The capitalist had a bad night, and was up to breakfast early. 
After he had concluded that repast the medical superintendent 
showed him about the place, but did not encoun^ him to talk 
about his symptoms. The grounds of the " occupation and exer- 
cise cure " comprised a farm of forty acres located among the hills 
of northern Westchester County in the Croton watershed, with 
lai^ shade trees, lawns, flower gardens, and an inexhaustible 
supply of pure spring water from a well three hundred feet deep 
in solid rock. The main building, situated on a knoll adjacent to 
a grove of evergreen trees, contained a great solarium, which was 
the favorite sitting-room of the patients, and the dining-room 
was also finished with two sides of glass, both apartments capable 
of bdng thrown open in warm weather, and having the advantage 
of all the sun there was in winter. In this building were also the 
me<£cal offices, with a clinical laboratory and hydro- and electro- 
therapeutic equipment, and accommo(^tions for from twelve to 
fifteen guests. Two bungalows under the trees of the apple <a- 
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chard close at hand, one containii^ two separate suites vith baths, 
and the other two living-roomB with hall and bath-room, were 
ideaJ places for quiet and repose. Situated at the entrance to the 
grouncU was a elub-house, with a big sitting-room and an open 
fireplace; it also contiuned a solarium, billiard-room, bowlii^ al- 
- leys, a squash court, a greenhouse for winter floriculture, and the 
arts and crafts shops, with seven living-roomB. Every livii^ 
room in the main building, the club-house, and the bungalows 
was connected with the medical office by telephone, so that in 
case of need patients might immediately secure the services of a 
ph3^ician at any hour of the day or night. 

The arts and crafts shops being the basic principle of the "oa- 
Gupation and exercise cure," the capitalist was introduced to an 
efBcient and businessJite young woman, the instructreas, who 
explained to him the nature of the avocations in which he might 
choose to interest himself. Here he found his fellow-patients 
busily and apparently congenially employed. In one of the shops 
a recent alumnus of one of the leading imiversities, who had un- 
dergone a nervous breakdown after graduation, w^ts patiently 
hammering a sheet of brass with a view to converting it into a 
lampshade; a matron of nearly sixty, who had previously spent 
eight years in sanatoriums, practicaUy bedridden, was setting 
type in the printing office with greater activity than she had 
known before for two decades; two girls, one sixteen and the 
other twelve, the latter inclined to hysteria and the former onee 
subject to acute nervous attacks, taking the cure in charge of 
trained nurses, were chattering gayly over a loom In the con- 
struction of a silk rug; a prominent business man from a Western 
city, like the New York capitalist broken down from overwork, 
was earnestly modeling in clay what he hoped might eventually 
become a jardiniere; one of last season's <^butantes among the 
fashionables, who had been leading a life of too strenuous gayety 
that had told on her nerves, was constructing a stamped leathn 
portfoUo with entire absorption; and half a dozen others, mostly 
young women, were engaged at wood-candng, bookbinding, 
block-printing, tapestry weaving, or basket^making, each one ot 
them under treatinent for some nervous derangement. 

The new patient decided to try ids hand at basket-making; 
and, although he figured out that it would take him about four 
days to turn out a product that might sell for ten cents, he was 
soon BO much Interested in mastering the manual details of the 
craft that he was disinchned to put the work aside when the medi- 
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cal superintendent Bu^;eated a horseback ride. When, at the 
advice of the specialist, the capitalist had decided to try the occu- 
pation and exercise cure, he did so with little faith that it would 
restore him to health, though he felt that there was perhaps a 
slight chance that it might help him. The remedy seemed to him 
too simple to overcome a disease that was paralyzing his energies. 
To liis great surprise, he began to improve at once; and though 
for the first week he got little sleep, and his diezinesa, with the 
pain in the back of his neck and his apprehensions, continued to 
recur for weeks, they did so at always increasing intervals. 

He learned bookbinding, and sent to his library for some favor- 
ite volumes, and put them into new dress; he made elaborate 
waste-paper baskets, and beat brass into ornamental desk-trays, 
which he proudly presented to his friends in the city as specimen* 
of his skill. Work with him, as with the others of the patients, 
was continually varied by recreation. In the summer months 
there were lawn-tennis, golf, croquet, canoeii^, rowing, fishing, 
ridii^, and driving. In winter, such outdoor sports as skating, 
tobogganing, coasting, eli^eing, snowshoeing, aiid lacrosse were 
varied by billiiu^, bowling, squash, the medicine ball, and basket 
and tether ball. The capitalist was astonished to discover that 
he could take an interest in games. The specialist, who called 
upon his patient at intervals, told him that a point of great im- 
portance in the cure was that exercise that is enjoyed is almost 
twice as effective in the good accomplished as exercise which is ft 
mere mechanical routine of movements made as a matter of duty. 

The net result was that, after four months of the "occupation 
and exercise cure," the capitalist returned to New York sound in 
mind and body, and feeling younger than he had before in years. 
Complete cures were effected in the cases of the other patiente 
also, which is the less remarkable when the circumstance is taken 
into consideration that only patients capable of entire recovery 
are reconmiended to take the treatment. 

Of course the institution that has been described is only for the 
well-to-do, and physicians are endeavoring to bring the "occupa- 
tion and exercise cure" within the reach of the poor, and to inter- 
est ptulanthropista in the establishment of " colony aanatoriums," 
such as already exist in difierent parts of Europe, for those suffer- 
ing from functional nervous disorders who are without means. 
Contrary to the general opinion, neurasthenia, particularly 
amoT^ women, is not confined to the moneyed and leisure class; 
but, owing to tiie fact that women have taken up the work of men 
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in offices and trades as well as In niany of the profeaeionB, mAi- 
mK-women are continually breaking down under nervous str^n, 
and many, under present conditions, have little chance for recov- 
ery, because they cannot afford the proper treatment. As a 
speaker at the last annual nieeting of the American Medical A»a- 
ciation declared, "Idiots and epileptics and lunatics are many; 
but all t<^ether they are less numerous than the victims of nerv- 
ousness — the people afflicted with lesser grades of psychas- 
thenic and neurasthenic inadequacy, who become devoted epi- 
cures of their own emotions, sjid who claim a large share of the 
attention of every general practitioner and of every specialist." 

Scientists declare that tins premature coll^tee of nerve force is 
increamng to such an extent as to become a potdtive menace to 
the general welfare. The struggle for existence among the condi- 
tions of modem life, especially among those found in the large 
centers of industrial and scientific activity, and the steady, per- 
astent work, with Hs attendant sorrows, deprivations, and over- 
atmety for success, are among the most prolific causes — causes 
which are the results of conditions from which, for the large mass 
ol people, according to a leading New York alienist, there has 
been no possibihty of escape. 

"Especially here in America are people foreed into surround- 
ings for which they have never been fitted," the alienist asserts, 
"and especially here are premature demands made upon thdr 
nervous systems before they are mature and properly qualified. 
The lack of [^oper tnuning deprives many of the workeis, in all 
branches, of the best protection against functional nervous dis- 
eases which any person can have, namely, a well-trwned nervous 
system. This stru^le for existence by the congenital neuropath 
or the educationally unfit forces many to the use, and then to the 
abuse, of stimulants and excitants, and her^ we have another 
important exciting cause. This early and excesnve use of c<rffee, 
tea, alcohcd, and tobacco is especially deleterious in its action 
upon the nervous system of th<»e very ones who are most prone 
to go to excess in their use. 

"Therefore, predisposition, aided by the storm and stress of 
active competition and abetted by the use of stimulants, must be 
looked upon as the main cause for the premature collapse of nerve 
force which we call neurasthenia ; so it will be found tiiat the ma- 
jority of neuraathenica are between twenty-five and fifty yeaie of 
age, and that their occupations are those which are attended by 
vony, undue ex<utement, uncertainty, exoeauve wear and tear, 
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and ticaa we find mentally active perBons more easily altected 
than those whose occupation is soLdy physical. AuthoiB, actors, 
school'teachei^, governesses, telegraph and telephone operators, 
are among those most frequently affected, Eind the increase (^ 
neurasthenia among women dates from the modem ms which has 
opened to them new channds of work and has admitted them 
more generally into the so-called learned professions. But what- 
ever may be the occupation in which persons have broken down, 
it is nevn tbia occupation alone wMch has been the cause. 

"This cannot be too often repeated. The emotional fitnees or 
mifitoen of an individual for h^ occupation is of the utmoet im- 
portance as a causative factor, and overwork alone, without uiy 
emoUonal cause and without any errors in mode of life, will never 
act to produce such a cdlf^ise. It is thraefcNre not astonishing 
that this class of functional nervous diseases is not confined to the 
wealthy, and that the rich and the poor are indiscrimioatdy af- 
fected. But certain causes are of greater influence in the one 
class, while diffOTent ones obttun in the other. Poverty in itaelf, 
trith its limitations of proper rest and recuperation, is a very 
p<»itive cause. Years of neuiolt^cal dispensary work among 
the poor have convinced me that nervousness, neurasthenia, hy- 
steria, etc, are quite as pa^valent among tlie indigent aa among 
the weli-to-do," 

Physdeians agree that the prime requisite in the tteeixaeat at 
these disorders is the removal of the patient from his «■ her habits 
oal surroundings, where recognition of the enstenoe of actual dis- 
ease is generally wanting, where the constant admonitions of 
well-meaning friends to "braoe up" and to "exert your will 
power" force the mck man or woman to bodily and menttd over- 
exertion, and whera the worries £d>out a livdihood ar« always 
dominant. Such a chai^^ alone, however, ^he experte say, will 
help but few, for it is being rec<%niied more and more that these 
function^ diseases of the nervous system can receive satjsfactory 
b-eatment only in inatdtutiona, where constant attention may be 
had, with expert supervision and trained attendmit^ 

The "occupation and exercise cure" is applici^le also to epi- 
lepsy, and is the thraapeutic principle of the Craig Colony for 
Epileptics at Sonyea, in livingsttm County, supported by the 
State, and that institution f umisheB a general model for the " col- 
ony Banatoriums" suggested for indigent patients suffering from 
functional nervous dacHxIeis. The Craig Colony was the idea of 
Dr. Frederick Feteraon, FrofcsBor of Psychiatry at Columbia 
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Viamaty, and former President of the New YoHe State Coin- 
miaaion (rf Lunacy and of the New York Neurological Society, 
which he based upon the epileptic colony at Bralefeld, Germany, 
that was founded in 1867. The Craig Colony was founded in 
1894, and these are now bang cared for within ita confines more 
than thirteen hundred patients, who have turned out this year 
agricultural products, with thicks, so^, and brooms, to the vaiue 
of 960,000. The colony is named after the late Oscar Craig, of 
Rochester, who, with William P. Letchwortii, rf Buffalo, pur- 
chased the two-thouaand-acie tract of land on which it is situated 
from the Shaker colony at Scmyea and presented it to the State, 
Dr. Peterson devothig several months of each year for nine years 
to getting the instdtution into working order. The first patients 
were housed in the old Shaker buildings, which were well con- 
structed and fairly wdl arranged for the purpose, but as addi- 
tional ap;£eatiouB for admission have been made new buildings 
have be«x erected. TVday there are ei^ty buildings in the col- 
ony, but a tiiousand patients are waiting for adnuEsion, eight 
hniuhed erf whom are in New Yort: City. 

Epilepsy, the "falling fockness," is a most difficult malady to 
treat even in an institution tar that purpose, and it s impcmible 
to treat it aiij'where else. An epOeptic in a family is an almost 
intolerable burden to Its other membem, as wdl as to hims^. 
The temperammtal dtfect of the disease takes the form in the pa- 
tent of making frequent and unjust conqdaints, and epileptics 
mvariably charge some one with having injured them while they 
have been unconscious dunng an attaek. Ilien, too, living at 
hmne, they are irften dangerous to youngw membws of a family, 
and they are fault-fin d in g , exacting, and imtaUe generally. 
The seizures frequently come on without warning, and the pa- 
tient drops irtiere he stands, often injaiing himself sevoely. The 
last annual r^Knt of the Craig Colony records more than four 
hundred mjuries within the year to patients during sdsures 
which requ^ed a surgeon's attenticm, the injuries varying from 
severe bruises to fractures of the skull. 

The object of the Craig CoIoiq' is to r^nove the burden of the 
epil^tic in the family from ^e home without subjecting the pa- 
tient to the hardship of confinement with the insane. "Very few 
epil^xtics suffer permaneait insamty in uiy fona except demen- 
tia," says the medical superintendent erf the Ccriony. "Acute 
mania and maniac depres M ve insanity not infrequently appear as 
a 'post-convulave' condition, that genendly mbadoB wittiin k 
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few hours, or at most a few days. Rarely the state may persist a 
montli. Melancliolia is extremely infrequent. Delusions of 
persecution, hallucLnationB of a^t or hearing, systematized in 
character, are almost never encountered in epilepsy." 

Only from six to fifteen per cent of epileptics ore curable, and 
hence the work of the Craig Colony is lately palliative of the 
sufferings of the patients. Each individual case is studied with 
the utmost care, however, and patients are ^en th^ choice of 
available occupations. "Hie Colony is not a custodial institution. 
There are no bars on the windows, no walls or high fences about 
the form. The patiente are housed in cottages, men and women 
in separate buildings some distance apart, about thirty to each 
cottage. In charge of each of these families are a ttihti and his 
wife, who utilize the services of some of the patiente in the per- 
fonnance of household work, while the others have their duties 
outside. Kindnras to the unfortunates under their care is im- 
pressed upon every employee of the Colony, and an iron-bound 
rule forbids them to strike a patient even in case of assault. 

Bcffldes the t^ricultural work in the Craig Colony, and that in 
the soap and broom factories and the brick-yard, the patients are 
taught blacksmithing, carpentry, dressmaking, t^loring, paint- 
ii^, plumbir^, shoemaking, laundiying, and sloyd work. It is 
in^ted on that all patients physiciJly capable shall find employ- 
ment as a therapeutic measure. The records show that on Suit- 
days and holidays and on rainy days, when there is a minimum of 
phydcal activity among the patients, their seizures double and 
sometimes treble ia number. Few of the patients know how to 
perform any kind of labor when they enter the Colony, but many 
of them learn rapidly. It has been repeatedly demonstrated that 
boys from ^^teen to twenty years of age can spend two years in 
the sloyd shop and leave it fully qualified as cabinet-makers, and 
capable of earning a journeyman's wages. 

There are about two hundred children in the colony of epilep- 
tics at Sonyea, more than half of whom are girls. As children 
subject to epileptic seizures are not received in the public schools 
of the State, the only opportunity for any education among these 
aflOicted little ones whrae parents are unable to teach them them- 
selves or provide private tutors for them is in the schools of the 
Colony. Some of the children are comparatively br^ht scholars, 
while the atf^npt to teach others seems a hopeless task. For in- 
stance, it took one giri ninety d^s to learn to lay three sticks in 
ih» iana of a letter A. 
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Etw; effort ia made to encour^e lecreation among the pa- 
tienta in the Craig C0I017, both children aiul adults. The men 
have a club of 250 memb^, with billiards, chess, check^B, cards, 
and nuLgazines and newspapers. The boys have their baseball 
and football, and play match games among themselves or with 
visiUng teams. The women and ^la play croquet, t«nnis, and 
other outdoor games. There is a band composed of patjents that 
gives a concert once a week, and there are theatricals and danc- 
ing, with occasional lectures by visiting celebrities. As the Col- 
01^, with the medical staff, nurses, and other employees, has a 
pc^itilation of 2,000, there is always an audience for any visiting 
attraction. The maintenance of the Colony is coating the State 
1225,000 the present year. 

Since the founding of the Cr^ Colony umilar institutJons have 
been estaUished in Massachusetts, Texas, Mich^an, Ohio, New 
Josey, FennsjiTania, Illinois, and Eanaas, and other States are 
preparing to follow their example. There are other private sana- 
toriums throughout the countiy similar to the one in Westchester 
County, where the nervous or neurasthenic patient who is well- 
to-do may obtain relaxation and supervision, but there is no 
place at all to-day where the man or woman Buffering &om cura- 
ble nervous disorders who is without meaoB can go for treatment. 



[MeCtun'i Magatim) 



Hve iUuBtntiona : two wash drawings by Andr^ Caataigne showing 
mono-rail trains in the future, five half-tone reproduotiona of photo- 
gnpha of the oar on ita trial trip, and one pen-and-ink diagram of the 
gyroacopes. 

THE BRENNAN MONO-RAIL GAR 

By PERCEVAL GIBBON 

It was November 10, 1909 — a day that will surely have ita 
place m history beside that other day, eighty-five years ago, 
when George St«phenson drove the first railway locomotive be- 
tween Stockton and DaTlii^:ton. In the great square of the Bren- 
nan torpedo factory at Gillingham, where the fighting-topa of 
battleships in the adjacent dockyard poise above the stone cop- 
ing of the wall, there was a track laid down in a circle of a quarter 
of a mile. Switches linked it up with other lengtha of track, a 
straight stretch down to a muddy oape of the Medway eatuary, 
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and a string of curves and loops coiling among the atone and iron 
factory sheds. The strange tiling about it was that it was dngte 
— juBt one line of mil on sleepers tamped into the unstable 
"made" ground of the place. 

And there was Brennan, his face red with the chill wind sweep- 
ing in from the Kore, his voice pliuntive and Irish, discoursing, at 
slo-w length, of revolutions per nunute, of "precession," and the 
like. The joumaliste from London, who had come down at his 
invitation, fidgeted and shivered in the bitter morning air; the 
aSfur did not loolc in the least like an epoch in the history of trans- 
portation and civilization, tiU — 

"Now, gentiemen," said Brennan, and led the way across the 
circle of track. 

And then, from Its home behind the low, powder-magaziae-like 
sheds, there rode forth a strange car, the like of which was never 
seen before. It was painted the buainesshke alatyblue gray of 
the War Department. It was merely a flat platform, ten feet 
wide by forty feet long, with a steel cab mounted on its forward 
end, through the windows of which one could see a young engi- 
Deer in tweeds standing against a blur of moving machine-parts. 

It ran on the single rail; its four wheels revolved in a line, 
one behind another; and it traveled witii the level, flexible equ>- 
hbrium of a ship moving across a dock. It swung over the 
sharp curves without faltering, crossed the switch, and floated — 
floated is the only word for the serene and equable quality of its 
movement — round and round the quarter-mile circle. A work- 
noan boarded it as it passed him, and sat on the edge with his legs 
swinging, and ite level was unaltered. It was wonderful beyond 
words to see. It seemed to abolish the very principle of gravita- 
tion; it contradicted calmly one's most familiar instincts. 

Every one knows the sense one gains at times while watching 
an ingenious machine at its work — a sense of l>eing in the pres- 
ence of a livii^ and conscious thing, with more than the industry, 
the pertinacity, the dexterity, of a man. There was a moment, 
while watching Brennan's car, when one had to summon an effort 
of reason to do away with this sense of life; it answered each mov&- 
ment of the mea on board and each inequity in the makeshift 
track with an adjustment of balance irredstibly suggestive of 
consciousness. It was an illustration of that troublous theorem 
which advances that consciousness is no more than the co-rela^ 
lion of the parts of the brain, and that a machine adapted to its 
work is as conscious in its own sphere as a mind is in its sphere. 
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The car backed round the track, crossed to the straight line, 
and halted to take us aboard. There were about forty of us, yet 
it took up our unequally distributed weight without (Usturbance. 
The young engineer tixr«w over hia lev^, and we ran down the 
line. The movemeut was as "sweet" and equable as the move- 
ment of a powerful automobile running slowly on 4 smooth road ; 
there was an utter absence of those jars and small lateral shocks 
that are inseparable from a car running on a double track. We 
passed bejrond the sheds and slid along a narrow spit of land 
thrusting out into the mud-Sanked estuary. Men on lighters 
and a working-party of bluejackets turned to stare at the incred- 
ible machine with its load. Then back again, three times round 
the OTcle, and in and out among the curves, always with that uu- 
chan^ng stateliness of gfut. As we spun round the circle, she 
leaned inward like a cyclist against the centrifugal pull. She 
needs no bankii^ (rf the track to keep her on the rail. A line of 
nuls to travel on, and ground that will carry her w^ght — she 
asks no moi«. With these and a clear road f^ead, she is to abd< 
ish (Ustance and revise the world's schedules of time. 

"A hundred and twenty miles an hour," I hear Brennan say- 
ing, in that sad vmce of W; "or maybe two hundred. That's a 
detaiL" 

In the back of the cab were broad ungtaeed windows, throu^ 
which one could watch the tangle of machinery. Dynamos are 
bolted t6 the floor, purring under their shields like comfortable 
cats; abaft of them a twenty-horse-power Wolseley petrol-en^ne 
supplies motive power for everything. And above tiie dynamos, 
cased in studded leather, swingii^ a little in their ordered preces- 
sion, are the two gyroscopes, the soul of the machine. To them 
she owes her equilibrium. 

Of all machines in the world, tiie gyroscope is the (amplest, for, 
in its essential form, it is no more than a wheel revolving. But a 
wheel revolving is the vehicle of many phymcal principles, and 
the sum of them is that wluch is known as gyroscopic action. It 
is seen in the ordinary sp irming top, which stands erect in its 
capacity of a gyroscope revolving horizontally. The apparatus 
that holds Brennan's car upright, and promises to revolutionize 
transportation, is a top adapted to a new purpose. It is a gyro- 
scope revolving in a perpendicular plane, a steel wheel weighing 
three quarters of a ton and spinning at the rate of three thousand 
revolutjons to the minute. 

Now, the effect of gyroscopic action is to resist ai^ ii 
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that tenda to move the revolving wheel out of the plane in which 
it revolves. This resistance can be felt in a top; it can be felt 
much more strongly in the beautiful little gyroscopes of brass and 
steel that are sold for the scientific demonBtration of the laws 
governing revolving bodiee. Such a one, only a few inches is 
size, wiU develop a surpriaing re^stance. liiis resistance in- 
creases ^th the weight of the wheel and the speed at which it 
moves, till, with Brennan's gyroscopes of three quarters of a ton 
each, whirling in a vacuum at three thousand revolutions per 
minute, it would need a weight that would crush the car into the 
ground to throw them from their upright plane. 

Readers of McCldre'b Maoaein& were made familiar with the 
working of Brennan's gyroscope by Mr. Cleveland Moffett's arti- 
cle in the issue of December, 1907. The occasion of that article 
was the exlubition of Brennan's model mono-rail car before the 
Royal Society and in the grounds of his residence at Gillingham. 
For a clear understanding of the first full-sized car, it may be well 
to recapitulate a few of the characteristics of the gyroscope. 

When Brennan made \m early models, he found that, while the 
little cars would remain upright and run along a straight rail, 
they left the track at the first curve. The g3T0Bcope governed 
their direction as well as their equilibrium. It was the first check 
in the evolution of the perfect machine. It was over ten years 
before he found the answer to the problem — ten years of makii^ 
experimental machines and scrapping them, of Mng useless pat- 
ents, of doubt and perastence. But the answer was found — in 
the spiumng top. 

A spinnii^; top set down so that it stands at an angle to the 
floor will right itself; it will rise till it stands upright on the point 
of equal friction. Brennan's resource, therefore, was to treat his 
gyroscope as a top. He enclosed it in a case, through which its 
axles proj ect«d, and at each side of the car he built stout brackets 
reaching forth a few inches below each end of the axle. 

The result is not difficult to deduce. When the oar came to a 
curve, the centrifugal action tended to throw it outward; the side 
of the car that was on the inside of the curve swung up and the 
bracket touched the axle of the gyroscope. Forthwith, in the 
manner of its father, the top, the gyroscope tried to stand up- 
right on the bracket; all the weight of it and all its wonderful 
force were pressed on that side of the car, holding it down gainst 
the tendency to rise and capuze. The thing was done; the spin- 
xiing top had oome to the rescue of its posterity. It only r»- 
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Duioed to fit a double gyroecope, with the wheels revolving in op- 
poedte directions, and, save for en^^eeriag dettuls, the mono-r^ 
car vas evolved. 

Through the window in tbe back of the cab I was able to watch 
them at their work — not the actual gyroscopes, but their cases, 
quivering with the imimagiiiable velocity of the great wheels 
witlun, tumii^ and tilting accurately to each shifting weight as 
the men on board moved here and there. Above them were the 
glass oilcups, with the opal-green en^ne-oil flushing through 
them to feed the bearings. Lubrication is a vital part of the ma- 
chine. Let that f^, and the axles, grinding and red-hot, would 
eat through the white metal of the beanngs as a knife goes 
through butter. It is a thing that has been foreseen by the inven- 
tor: to the lubricating apparatus is afGsed a danger signal that 
would instantly warn the en^^neer. 

" But," sa^ Brennan, " if one broke down, the other gyroscope 
would hold her up — till ye could nm her to a siding, anyway." 

"But supposmg the electric apparatus failed?" suggests a re- 
porter — with visions of headlines, perhaps. "Suppodng the 
niotor driving the gyroscopes broke down; what then?" 

" They'd run for a couple of days, with the moioentum they 've 
got," answers the inventor. "And for two or three hours, that 
'ud keep her upright by itself." 

On the short track at Gillingham there are no gradients to show 
what the car can do in the way of climbing, but here again the in- 
ventor ia poutive. She will run up a slope as steep as one in six, 
he says. There is no reason to doubt him; the five-foot modd 
that he used to exhibit could climb much steeper inclines, run 
along a rope stretched dx feet above the ground, or renuun at rest 
upon it while the rope was swung to and fro. It would do all 
these things wlule carrymg a man; and, for my part, I am willing 
to take Brennan's word. 

Louis Brennan himself was by no means the least interesting 
feature of the demonstration. He has none of the look of the 
visioniuy, this man who has gone to war with time uid space; 
neither had George Stephenson. He is short and thick-set, with 
a full face, a heavy moustache hiding his mouth, and heavy eye- 
brows. He is troubled a little with asthma, whidi makes Um 
somewhat staccato and breathless in speech, and perhaps also 
accentuates the peculiar plaintive quality of his Irish voice. 
There is nothing in hia appearance to indicate whether he is 
tttirty-^ve or fifty-five. As a matter of fact, he ia two years ova 
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the latto age, but a m&n ripe m life, with th&t pardBtence and 
belid in his worlc vhich is to ei^oeeis what passioii is to a poet. 
The teclinicalities of steel and iron come eaaly off liis tongue; 
they are his native speech, in wliich he expresses himself most in- 
timately. All his life he has been concerned with machines. He 
is the inventor of the Brenoan steerable torpedo, whose adoption 
by the Admiralty made him rich and rendered possible the long 
years of study and experiment that went to the making (rf the 
mono-rail car. He has a touch of the rich man's complacency ; it 
does not go ill with lus kindly good humor and his sii^e-hearted 
pride in his life worlc. 

It is characteristic, I think, of his honesty of purpose and of the 
genius that is his driving force that hitherto he has oonoemed 
himself with sdentifio invention somewhat to the exclusion of the 
commercial sspecta of iiis contrivance. He has had help in 
money and men from the Britdsh Government, which likewise 
placed the torpedo factory at his disposal; and the governments 
of India and — of all plaoee — KMhmir have granted him sub- 
flii^es. Railroad men from all parts of the world have seen lus 
model; but he lias not been ardent in the hunt for customers. 
Perhaps that will not be necessary; the mono-rail car should be 
its own salesman; but, in the meantime, it is not amiss that a 
great inventor should stand aloof from commerce. 

But, for all the cheerful matter-of-factnees of the man, he, too, 
has seen visions. There are times when he talks of the future as 
he hopes it will be, as he means it to be, when "tran^tortation is 
civilization." Men are to travel then on a fdngle rail, in great 
cars like halls, two hundred feet loi^, tlurty to for^ feet wide, 
whirling across continents at two hundred mites an hour — from 
New York to San Francisco between dawn and dawn. 

Travel will no loi^^ be uncomfortable. These care, equipped 
like a hotel, will sweep along with the motion of an ice-yacht. 
They will not jolt over uneven places, or strain to mount the 
track at curves; in each one, the weariless gyroscopes will govern 
an unchanj^ng equilibrium. Trustful Kashmir will advance 
from its remoteness to a place accessible from anywhere. Street- 
car lines will no longer be a perplexity to paving authorities 
and anathema to other traffic; a single rail will be flush with the 
ground, out of the way of hoofs and tires. Automobiles will run 
on two wheels like a bicycle. It is to be a mono-rail world, 
soothed and assured by the drone of gyroscopes. By that time 
the patient ingenuity of inventors and en^neers will have found 
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iba meaafl to run the gTroacopee at a greater speed ttian is now 
poeeible, thus rendering it feasible to use a smaller wheel. It is a 
dream baaed on good, solid reasoning, backed by a great inven- 
tor's careful calculations; H. G. Wells haa given a picture of it in 
the last of lus stories of the future. 

Practical r^lroad men have given to the mono-ndl car a sufEr 
dently warm welcome. They have been impressed chiefly by its 
suitabihty to the conditions of transportation in the great new 
countries, as, for instance, on that line of railway that is creeping 
north from the Zambesi to open up the copper deposits of north- 
western Rhodesia, and on through Central Africa to its t«rminua 
at Caira Just each land as this helped to inspire Brennan. He 
was a boy when he first saw the endless plains of Australia, and 
out of that experience grew his first speculations about the future 
of railway travel. Such lands make positive and clear demands, 
if ever they are to be exploited for their full value to humanity. 
They need r^ways quickly laid and cheaply constructed; lines 
not too exactiog in point of curves and gradients; and, &ially, 
fast travd. It is not difficult to see how valuable the mono-rail 
would have been in such an emei^ncy as the last Sudan War, 
when the army dragged a hne of railway with it down toward 
Omdurman, Petrol-driven cars to replace the expensive steam 
locomotives, easy rapid transit instead of the laborious crawl 
tiarough the stifling desert heat — a complete railway installation, 
swiftly and cheaply called into beii^;, instead d a costly and cum- 
bersome makeeMft. 

The car went back to her garage, or en^pne-shed, or stable, or 
whatever the rtulway man of the future shall decide to call ii 
Struts were pulled into position to hold her iq>, the motois were 
switched off, and the gyroscopes were left to run thranselves 
down in forty-eight hours or so. When the mono-rtul comes 
into general use, expMned Brenn&n, there mil be docks for 
the cars, with low brick walls built to slide under the platforms 
and take their weight. 

While his guests assembled in a store-ehed to drink champagne 
and eat sandwiches, he produced a big flat boc4[, sumptuously 
bound, and told us how his patents were being infringed on in 
Germany. On that same day there was an exhibition of a mono- 
rail car on the Brennan principle taking place at the Zooloi^cal 
Gardens in Berlin; the book was its catalogue. It was full of 
imaginative pictures of trains fifty years hence, and tiiereto «m 
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appended sanguine Iett«<-pieas. White there sounded in our esn 
the hum <rf the gTrcecopes trom the car housed in the rear, I 
translated oae paragn4>h for him. It waa ba the effect that one 
Breiman, an Pingliahnmn, had conducted experiments with gyro- 
scopefi ten years ago, hut the maibetr had gone no further. 
"There, now," said Brennan. 



A NEW PCtt,mCAL WEDGE 

The Way St. Louis Women Dmve a Nine-lKmr Day 

Into tibe Law 

Bt INI3 H. WEED 

It was the etremng before the state ptimaiies — a swdtenng 
first of August mght in the tenement district of St. Louis, where 
the factor7 people eat thai aupp^s and barm titiar beds. Men 
in shirt-sleeres and woibni vith b^ies sat on tix steps fw a 
breath of air, and the streets were a noisy weHa" erf chiUreo. 

Two of the most enthuoasUc gitls tn the Women's IVade 
Union Le^ue stopped before the ^oup ^Ihouotted in the gas- 
light at No. 32 and handed the men in the group this card: 



Republican Voters 



** So yes would be aflher haTin* me scratch Mislher IVoy? " 
Mike Rjran ras his fingeiB throu^ hia stubby crop witJi a puszled 
lur. " Oi'm always fur plaiin' the ioidies, but Misther Troy, he 'a 
a frind o* mine. Shure, be sbmokea a grand lugar, an' be dukea 
yet baud tiutt beartj." 
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So Mike bdonged to the long, long glad-hand line. Wdl, per- 
ianal argameata wea« neceseaiy in tua case tbeia. That wsb the 
way the ^Is razed up Mike Ryan. 

"But this ticket lias something to do with your oldest girl." 

"WithBriddie?" 

" It sure doee, Mr. Ryan. Did n't I hear your wife telKn' irtiat 
with the hard times an' all, you'd be puttin' Briddie in t^e mill 
this wint^ aa soon as ev^ she's turned fourteen? Wouldn't 
you rather they woriied her nine hours a day instead o' ten — 
such a soft little kid with such a lot o' growin' to do? There's & 
k>t of US gtnn' to fight for a Nine-Hour Bill for the women and 
children this winter, an' do you tbink a manufacturers' repreeen- 
tatlre, like l^y, is goin' to hdp us? Look at his record! See 
how he's fought the employees' intra^sts in the legislaturel 
That 's a part of his job I Be won't vote for no Nine-Hour Bill! " 

And the two ^Is went on to ttie next tenesnent. 

They were only two of the hundreds of Trade Union ^rls v^ 
were " doing" the First Electoral Distnct (about one-third (rf St. 
Louis) on the eve of the piimaiies. They were thoroo^ Th^ 
had the wlude district oi^anized on the block syEtsn, and they 
went avex each block house by house. 

A new move, is it not, this carefvSiy or^/anieed effort of factory 
women to tetmvjustice through the ballotrbox t 

How have St. Louis women attained this dear vidon th&t thdr 
industrial future is bound up in politics? It is a three years' 
story. Let us go back a little. 

St. Loius is Gssentiially a conswvatm city, first, it was an 
old French town; then a Southern town; then a Gennan tradee- 
man's town. Wiih such strata 8iq>fflin^K)eed one above the 
other, it could hardly be other than conservative. In addition, 
St. IjOius was crippled in the war betwe«i the statee. S^ lost 
her market. Tins made her slow. 

In the 'dghUee, this old FrenidiTSouthinttrGennan dty b^an 
to recover from the ruin of her Southern trade. little by little 
she took heart, for the great Southwest was being settled. Thns 
was a new field in which to build up trade. To-day St. Louia is 
the great wholesale and jobbing depot, the manufacturing city for 
that vast stretch of traritory known as the Southwest. 

Since 1890, great fortunes have been amassed — most ctf them, 
indeed, in the past t£n years. There has been a rapid growth of 
industry. The old Southern city has become a soft.«oal factoi; 
center. A pall of gataka hangs over the center of the oi^ wbece 
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the factories roar and pound. In the midet of this gloom tite 
workfolk aie creating rivers of beer, carloads of shoee and wood- 
enware, milliona of garments and bags, and the thousand and one 
things necessary to fill the orders of hundreds of traveHng sales- 
men in the Southwest territory — and in the South, too, for St. 
Louis is winning back some of her old-time trade. 

And the toil of their lifting hands and flying fingers has wrought 
a golden age for the men who control the capital and the tools. 
The men who manage have been shaking hands in their clubs for 
the past decade and coi^atulatii^ themselves and each other 
over their drinks. "Yes, St. Louis is a grand old businefis town. 
Solidl No mushroom real-estate booms, you know, but a big, 
steady growth. New plants starting every month and the old 
ones growing. Then, when we get our deep waterway, that's 
going to be another big shove toward prosperity. 

" Nice town to Uve in, tool Look at our handsome houses and 
dubs and public buildings. Never was anything like our World's 
Fsur in the history of men — never! Look at our parks, too. 
When we get 'em linked together with speedways, where '51 you 
find anything prettier?" Thus the money-makers in this heavy 
German town. 

But what about the employees — the clerks and the factory 
workers? Have tiiey been "in" on this "big shove toward 
prosperity?" Have they found it a "nice" town to live 
in? 

No, to each count. For the people at the bottom of the ladder 
— for the people who tend macfainee, dig ditches, and stand 
behind the notion counter — St. Louis is a smoky town, where 
people have gray lui^ instead of pink; a town where franchise 
grabbing and an antiquated system of taxation have their conse- 
quence of more than New York city rents. A town whose slums, 
says Lee Frankel, are the worst in the country. A town where 
wages are low (in some occupations twenty-five per cent, lower 
than in New York City); where employment is irregular, the 
speeding-up tremendous, the number of women entering industry 
steadily increaang, and where the influx of immigrant labor is 
pulling down the wage scale and the standard of Uving. 

The averts wage of the shoe-workers in the East is $550 per 
year. In St. Louis it is $440 if work is steady — and rents are 
higher than in New York City. 

It must be rranembered that this sum is an average, and that 
thousaada of shoe-woriten earn less than 1440, for full-time work. 
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The same is tme of tiiousands engaged in otlier kinds of tmuiit 
facture and in departm^it storee. 

Somehow tlie tovn looks different from the two ends of the 
ladder. 

The goremment of MisBouri and St. Lotus has been about as 
little adapted to the needs of the ioduatrial worker as it well 
could be. Men have been conoemed not so much with socisl 
justice as with gov^nment protection for money-makmg Bchemes. 
Business opportunity has depended much on pliable state and 
tiwnidpal laws. How the interests fought to keep them pliable; 
how St. Louis and MisBouri became a world scandal in this 
steady growth to riches, we all know. 

We know, too, the period of political reform. People thou^t 
the killing trouble in Missouri lay largely with the govemm^ital 
machinery; and the optimists' f^th in a state piimary law, in the 
initiative and referendum as panacea, was white and shining. 
They did not see that the underlying prMem is industrial. 

ASier the reform wave had spent itself, the croolced people who 
had kept out of jaO crept from th^ holes and went back to tbdr 
old job of beating the game. The only esaectial difierence is that 
Uieir methods to-day are less raw and crude. They play a more 
gentlrananly game; but the people are still robbed of their righte. 
Thus it came to pass that when the cheerful opUmist went to 
the cupboard to get his poor dog a bone, why, lot the cupboard 
was bare. 

Meantime the dog has taken up the struggle for sodal justice 
on his own account, not singly but in groups and packs. As yet, 
although a deal of snufBng, running to and fro, barking, yelping, 
and fighting has been done, Uttle has been accomplished; for one 
reason, because labor has lacked great organizers in St. Louis. 

It has rem^ed for the working women of St. Louis to make the 
industrial idea effective and to reach out with united angle pui^ 
poee to bend the political t}ow for their protection. 

The Women's Trade Union League, whose real general is Cyn- 
thelia Isgrig Knefler, the most dynamic woman in St. Loins, re- 
ceived its first impetus only three years ago in the idealism of a 
brilliant young Irish girl, Hannah Hemiessy, who died at Thanka- 
giving, 1910, a victim of exhausting work in a garment shop and 
of her own tireless efforts to orgamze the working girls of her 
city. 

Hannah Hennessy was sent by the Garment Workers' Union 
to tiie National Labor Convention of 1907 at Norfolk, Virt^nia. 
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There ahe ^impsed for the first time the iDevitable great world 
march of women following industry as raachinery takes it out of 
the home and into the shop — saw these women, blind, unorgan- 
ized, helpleas to cope with the conditions offCTcd by oiganized 
capital. The vision fired this Irish ^1 to a pitch of enthusiasm 
peculiar to the CdtJc temperament. Baok she came to St. Louis 
with the spirit of the Crusaders, her vision "the eight-hour day, 
the hving wt^ to guard the home." 

For the first time she saw the broken physical future of women 
who label three thousand five hundred bottles of beer an hour, 
and accept th^ cuts and gashes from the bursting bottles as in- 
evitable; of women who put eyelets on a hundred cases of shoes a 
day, twenty-four pairs to the case; of women who must weave 
one thousand yards of hemp clol^ a day to hold their job in & mill 
where the possible speed of woman and machine is so moely cal- 
culated that the qMediest person in the factory can weave only 
twelve hundred and sixty yards a day; where the lint from this 
hemp fills the air and is so injurious to eyes and throat that the 
company furnishes medical attendance free. 

To undertake the huge task of organizing these thousands of 
St. Louis women would require not only vision but time and en- 
ergy. Hannah's return meant being engulfed in the vast roar 
made by rows of throbbing, whirring machinee, into one of which 
she sewed her vitality at dizzy speed ten hours a day. Vision she 
had, but training, time, energy — nol 

It was at this point that she met Qynthelia Isgrig Knefler, a 
leisure-class young woman, who had been gripped by a sense of 
the unevenness of the human struggle. Cynthelia Knefler was 
groping her way through the maze of settlement activities to an 
appreciation of their relative futility in the face of long houn, 
low wages, and unsanitary shops, 

Then tb^ idealism of these two young women, bora on the one 
hand of hard experience, on the other of a gentle existence, fused, 
and burned with a wlute light whose power is beginning to touch 
the livra of the women who toil and spin for the great Southwest, 
Both women possessed fire and eloquence. Hannah's special 
contribution was first-hand experience; Mrs. Knefler's the knowl- 
edge of economic conditions necessary to an imderstanding of 
our complicated labor problems. Wise, sane, conservative, Mrs. 
Knetl^ not only helped Hannah to organize branch after branch 
of the Women's Trade Union League in the different industries, 
but set out at once to train strot^, intelligent leaders. She stim- 
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nlatod them to a critical sttu^ of labor laws with the evolution d 
ioduatry for background. 

Night after night for two yean Mrs. Knefler and Qanuah were 
out orgaoiziog groups of girls. Mrs. Knefler'g friends finally 
stopped remonHtrating with her. Ha-nnaTi , utterly self'forgetful 
de^ite ten hours a day in the mills, hurled herself into the new 
work. Evening after evening her mother protested amdoOsly, 
but Hannah, heedless of her own interest, would eat her supper 
and hurry across the city to help groups of new ^Is — American, 
Russian, Boumaniaii — a oonfused mass, to find themsdves and 
pulltogethra. 

One Juite morning in 1910 Uie papers amiounced that the 
Manufsoturers' Association and the Buraness Men's League had 
decided on E. J. Troy as th^ candidate to the State Legislature 
fcHT the First District. Hia candidacy was also backed by iita 
Republican mocUine. The papers went on to say that E. J. Troy 
was one of "our ablest and most popular fellow townsmen," that 
he had grown up in his district, had a host of friends, and might 
be expected to carry the primaries by a big majority. 

That evening at the weekly dinner of the officers of the Wom- 
en's Trade Union League at the Settlement, Mrs. Knefler hurried 
in: "Girls, have you seen the morning papers? Do jrou know 
thftt we've got £. J. Troy to contend with againP" 

At the same momtcnt in dashed Hannah Henneesy by another 
door, calling out, "Girls, they're goin' to put Troy on tiie carpet 

To both speeches came half a doien excited replies that tliat's 
just what they were talking about I 

Over the potatoes and meat and bread-pudding the situataon 
was discussed in detail. 

"Yes, 't was him, all right, that thought up most of those 
tricky moves when we was tryin' to get our Nine-Hour Bill be- 
fore," reflected a wiry, quick-motioned ^1 during a seocmd's 
pause. 

"Don't it just make you boil," began another, "^len yon 
tiiink how he riled 'em up at every four comers in Missouri I Sa 
had every old country storekeeper standin' on end about that 
Nine-Hour Bill. He had 'em puttin' on their specs and callin' to 
mother to come and listen to this information the manufacturera 
had sent him: — how the labor unions was tryin' to get a Nini&- 
Hour Bill for women passed; how it would keep their youngest 
^1, Bessie, from helping in the store vbea tbe fanners drove 
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in of a Saturday night; and how it was a blow at American 



"E. J. Troy'B got to be squencbcd at the primariea," said a 
third, quietly and decisively. 

" But how?" asked a more timid officer. 

Bing! Mre. Knefler got into action. There never was a 
womaa for whom a difficult situation offered a more bracing tonia 
quality. The buainess meeting that followed fairly bristled with 
plans. 

The ^1b' first move was to go before the Central Labor Body 
and ask them to indorse their objections to E. J. Troy. Definite 
action beyond indorsranent the gjrls ^d not ask ch' eicpect. This 
much they got. 

One day a little later, when Mrs. Enefler's campaign was be- 
pnning to take form, a representative of E. J. Troy called Mrs. 
Kneffer on the telephone. The voice was bland, smooth, and 
very friendly. Would n't she — that is — ah — er — would n't 
her organization confer with Mr. E. J. Troy? He felt sure they 
would come to a pleasant and mutually helpful understanding. 

Mrs. Knefler explained to the mouthpiece (take it nther way) 
that it would be quite useless; that the stand of the League waa 
taken on Mr. Troy's previous record and on the "interests" he 
represented; that wMle they had nothing ag^nst him in his pri- 
vate capacity, as a public servant they must oppose him. All 
this in Mrs. Knefler's suavest fashion. She feels intensely, but 
she never loses her self-posseedon. That's why she is such a 
formidable antagonist. 

It was the last week m June — they had just a month before 
the primaries in which to rouse public opinion. The newspt^iers 
must help, of course, 

Mre. Knefler went to the editors. They were polite, they ad- 
mitted the justice of her stand, but the; were evadve. Mrs. 
KnefleT opened her paper the next morning after she had made 
the rounds, to find not a mi^e word about the danger to the 
working woman's interests. 

What could the papers do? Vfen n't they in the hands of the 
"big cinch," as a certain combination of business men in St. 
Louis is known? Naturally they refused to print a line. You 
never step on your own toe, do you, or hit yourself in the face — 
if you can help it? 

One must admit that tMngs looked bad for the League. How 
were ^la who raced at machines all day, who had neither mousy 
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nor the voice of the pnsB, to rouse this BtagffA, eormpt cHy to 
the menace d seiuUng to tJtie l^jebture men Uke E. J. Troy, 
pledged body and soul to ihe manuf actuiers? How coold they 
waken the public to woman's bitter neeeeHty for shorter hours? 
The case looked hopdeeB, but Mn. KDefin neidy set her teeth, 
and got busy — decidedly bn^. 

She ptanned a campaign that no oth^ St. Louis wranan in her 
daas would have had the eourage to tadde. Mrs. Kn^cr is a 
mranber of tiie chib that b the St. Louis clubwomen'a "holy of 
holies." Tbey have a chib-house that just dripe art, and they 
Bleep themwlveB in seff-cnlture. Aa a group thcar eonsciouBneea 
of the dty'B industrial pniUema is BtiQ n^mlous. The hig^ %hfe 
m which Mrs. Enefler's wcnk most inevitably stand out is inten- 
afied by tiua background of s^-cotture women, with a few — 
only a few — lasb danghtere shivra^ng around prtfiaiatory to 
taking thar first cold idunge in the suffrage pooL 

In sndi an atmo^diere Cynth^ia Knefier planned and carried 
out tlie tuggest, tiie most modran and sttatiepe campaign for the 
workiiq; woman ever waged outade a goffrage state. Itwaadone 
smirfy because her heart was filled wiUi t^ need d the thou- 
sands itf hdpless, unorgamzed ^la i<x protection hota the greed 
of orgaoiized c^itaL 

There are moments when love ^ves vision and raises us head 
and duiuldNS above our group. So it was with Cynthelia Knef- 
ler, brought up in this cons«-vative city, educated in a prunes- 
aud-priams pris* schod, steeped in the Southmi idea that no 
"la(^" would ever let her jMctore or her {pinions get into the 
newEpapwa, and that making puUic qieedies was quite unthink- 
abler 

The pKBB was silent, but at least Mn. KneSer eould cpeak to 
tite labor unions. She and two other womm fq:7)ea]ed to eveiy 
Iab» union in St. Loms wiUi a speech against E. J. Troy. They 
fought him — not as a man, but aaarein^seDtativeof the"big 
interests." Mrs. Knefler made seventy^sx speeches in that one 
month Iwfore the primmea. Ttat meant hurrying from hall to 
hall OQ hot somnm- nights and making two qx«ciies, and some- 
times three and four, while her friends were wearing white muslin 
and sitting on the gallt^, to get the cool of ihe evening. 

Mrs. Eneflra^B mind was working like a tiip-hammer that 
month; se^dng ways and means Sor rouang the busy, unthink- 
ing, conglomraate mass of people to the real issue. Money in the 
League was scarce. There are no rich memben. But out d 
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thdr wages and out of raffles and entertunments the Leagufi had 
a Hmall leecrve. Part of tins they used to print wAy thousand 
cards. So that when you went in to get a shave your glance was 
caught, as the barber turned your head, by this red ticket: 
" Scratch E. J. Troy." When you stopped in for a loaf of bread, a 
red ticket behind the glass of the case advised you to " Scratch 
E. J. Troy." When you went in for a drink, there leaped into 
sight dozens of little red tickets: " Scratch E. J, Troy." 

There are always some men, though, who are moved only by 
the big, noisy things of life. Only Schneider's band sounds like 
mu^o to them; only "Twenty Buckets of Blood, or Dead Man's 
Gulch" appeals to them as literature; and the only speaker is the 
man who rips out Old Glory and defies forked lightning. In a 
political campaign the little red ticket is lost on that kind of man. 
Mrs. Knefler understood this. So one hot July day hi^e posters 
bx high, wood-block letters screamed from billboards and the walla 
of saloons and barber shops and labor halls: "Union men and 
friends, Scratch E. J, Troy." 

AU this printing and bill-postii^ was expensive for workii^ 
girls. They came back at tiie Central Labor body again. "Your 
sympathy is great, but your funds are better," they said. 

"You've tackled too big a job," the Labor leaders told the 
^la, with a benevolent air. "He's the candy around this town 
— E. J. Troy is. It would take a mint of money to beat E. J. 
Troy." 

However, the Central body instructed the kfpslative commit- 
tee of five to give the girls every help, and they did good service. 
But the Central Body did n't instruct the Committee to go down 
very far into the treaaury. 

July was wearii^ on. The League hurled itself upon the press 
once more. Surely after so much speech-making and bill-postii^ 
the editors would accord them some recogmtion merely as news. 
Silence — absolute silence in the next day's papers, and the next. 

How did they accomplish the next move? That is one of the 
secrets. Their money was gone, the silence of the press had 
crushed them with an overwhelming sense of helplessness, but 
nevertheless they turned the trick. They reached the upper and 
middle class readers of the South Side District, Troy's district, 
which the papers were determined to keep as much in ignorance 
as pos^ble. All one night, silent, swift-moving men whipped the 
paste across the billboards of that section and slapped on huge 
posters, so that when Papa Smith and young Mr. Jones aiul 
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Bfinkcor Oieen come out of their comfortable houses next moming 
on their way to busnesB, they n^lected their papers to find out 
why they ahould "scratch E. J. Troy." 

The day of the primaries was ahnost come. Now to reach the 
dull fellows who had n't seen the cards and the huge posters, who 
use their eyes only to avoid obstacles. One night, as the factory 
whistles blew the dgnal of dismissal, the men in the lines of opera- 
tors who filed out of shop and mills found themselves mechani- 
cally taking and examining this ticket banded tbem by Le^ue 
girls, who had gone off th^ job a bit early and had their wages 
docked in order to work for the larger good. 

The Committee of the Central Body was now openly active in 
their bdialf. Men as well as women were pasdng out the tickets. 

Then came the eve of the election. Busy pdrs of girls who had 
ahvady done t«n hours' work were going over E. J, Troy's dis- 
trict, with its sections of rich and poor and well-to-do. Throb- 
bing feet that had carried the body's weight ten hot, fatiguing 
hours hurried up and down the blocks, climbed flight after flight 
of stairs, and stood at door after door. 

" Say, kid, ain't it the limit that a woman can't vote on her own 
business?" said one girl to another after they had finished the one 
hundred and forty-fifth family and tried to e^Iain th^ stake in 
the election to a bigoted "head of the house." 

On the moming of the primaries Mrs. Schurs, as she took the 
coffee oS the stove, remonstrated irith her oldest dau^ter, 
Minna. "Vat, Minna, you aia't goin' to stay out of de mill to- 
day and lose your pay?" 

"Yes, I be, MvUer," retorted Mimia, with a tightenii^ of the 
lips and a l^t in her eye. "I'm goin' to the polls to hand out 
cards to the voters. I'm goin'. I don't care if I lose my job 
even." 

"Oh, Minna, dat is bad, and me wid four kinder to eat de food. 
Where is de feisch and de brot widout your wages?" Mrs. 
Schurz's heavy face wore the amdous despondence bo common to 
the mothers of the poor. 

The girl hesitated, then tightened her lips once more. "I'v9 
got to take the risk, MvUer. It'll come out right — it's got to. 
Do you want the rest of the children workin' ten houiB a day too? 
Look at me I I ain't got no looks any more. I 'm too dead tired 
to go out of a Saturday night. I can't ^ve nobody a good time 
any more. I guess thiere won't be no weddin' bells for mine — 
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ever. But the kids" — pointii^ to the inside bedroom, where 
the 3roiinger prle were etUl asleep — "the kids is a-goin' to keep 
their looks." 

So at six o'clock Minna joined the relays of working (pria who 
— many of them, like Mhma, at personal risk and sacrifice — 
handed out cards all day to each man who entered. Thus the 
men were reminded at liie last moment of the working woman's 
stake in the election. "Scratch E. J. Troy" was before their 
eyes as they crossed th^ tickets. 

Every moment of the day there were alert girls to make this 
final quiet appeal for justice. They were serious, dignified. 
There was no jeerii^, no mirth on the part of the men at the 
novelty of this campaign — nothing to make any w<mmn self- 
oonscioua. 

The girls were quiet enough outwardly, but the inner drama 
was keyed high. Had all their speech-makii^, placarding, bill- 
posting and the canvassing of factories, blocks, and primariee — 
bad all their little savings, their risk and personal sacrifice ao- 
complished anything? That was what the (prls asked them- 
selves. The thermometer of theu* hope rose and fell with the 
rumors of the day. The fathers of the Central Labor Body 
patted them on the head benevolently and tried to ease their fall, 
if they were to fall, by saying that anyway it would be something 
to make Troy run third on his ticket. 

Seven o'clock, and the girls were leaving the primaries in twoa 
and threes, tired but excitedly discuaaing the situation. Be- 
tween hope and despondency the comment varied on the streets, 
at the supper-tablea, and in the eager, waiting groups of girls on 
tenement steps and stairs. 

At last came the authentic returns. E. J. Troy ran S,S38 vote» 
betatid hU ticket. With a siJent press and pradUxUly no money, Ike 
working women had defeated one of the most popuiar men in St. 

A man plec^^ to the interests of labor legislation won his 
place. That made the outlook better for the Women's Nine- 
Hour Bill, and thousands of working ^Is tumbled into bed, tired, 
but with new hope. 

Every newspaper in St. Louis ffukd to comment on the 
victory. The slaves who sit at the editorial desk said they 
could n't — they were n't "let," So the most kop^vl jeatuTe in 
St. Louis polilica has never been eommented on l^ the Am&ican 
prea$. 
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As for Haimah HeonesBy — sbe had been too ill to share m the 
active work of tJie campajgn, but her influence was everywhere — 
a vital force, & continual inspiration. 

Week by week her cheeks grew thinner, her cough more rasp- 
ing. But after the campiugn against Troy was over, she turned 
with the same intensity of interest to the National Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor which was to meet there in 
November. For a year she had been makii^ plans, eager to 
make this convention a landmark in the history of women's la- 
bor. But in November she was in bed by the Uttle grate fire in 
the family sitting-room. And when convention week came with 
its meetings s scant three blocks from her home, she could be 
there in spirit only; she wuted restlessly for the girls to sUp in 
after the daily sessions and live them over again for her. 

On Thanksgiving Day, between the exhausting stnun of hi^ 
iension work and the zeal of the young reformer, her beautiful 
life and brilliant fire were burned out. The committee for the 
prevention of tuberculosis added her case to their statistics, and 
the League girls bore her into the lighted church. 

In the winter of 1910-11 the leaders of all the labor and sodal 
forces of St. Louis, all the orgamzations for various forms of up- 
lift, united under an able secretary and began their custom of 
lunching together once a week to discuss the pending social legis- 
lation. They played a good game. Fkst, there was the educa- 
tional effect of their previous legislative campaign to build on. 
Then there was all the economy and impetus gained from ooosoli- 
dation. They knew the rules of the game better, too, Thtat 
plans were more carefully Imd and executed. 

With a more wary and Bophiaticated eye on the Manufactur- 
ers' Association and a finger in the buttoiUiole of every le^slator, 
the socially awake of St. Louis have secured more humane child 
labor Ugishiion, and the Nine-Hour Day far wometi and children 
vnth no exception in favor of shop-keepers. 

Knowing the sickening fate of industrial legislation in certain 
other states when tried before judges whose social vision is fifty 
years behind the times, the winners of this new bill began to wait 
tensely enough for its testii^s. So far, however, the Women's 
Nine-Hour law has not been contested. It has also been excep- 
tioaaily well enforced, conaderii^ that there are only four factory 
Inspectors for all the myriad shops and mills of this manufactur- 
ing city of the Southwest, and only seven factory inspectors f(» 
the yfhale state of Missouri. 
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Meanwhile St. Louis's new political wedge, the Wouien's 
Trade Union League, continues to be a perfectly good political 
wedge. When there is legislation wanted, all kinds of organiza- 
tions invariably call upon this league of the working women, 
whose purpose is a wider social justice. 

St. LoiUB is another American city where the working women 
are discovering that they can do things if they only think bo. 



(The Ddmeator) 
niuBtrated by two pen-and-ink sketches made by a staS artist. 

THE JOB LADY 

Gives the Yout^ Wafte-Eamer a Fair Working 

Chance 

By MARY K TITZEL 

The Jones School, the oldest public school biulding in Chicago, 
is at Harrison Street and Plymouth Court. When it was new, it 
was surrounded by "brown-stone fronts," and boys and girls who 
to-day are among the city's most iuBuential citizens learned their 
A-B-C's within its walls. Now, the office-buildings and printing- 
houses and cheap hotels and burlesque shows that mark the 
noisy, grimydietrict south of the "loop" crowd in. upon it; and 
only an occasioDal shabby brown-stone front survives in the neigh- 
borhood as a tenement house. But in the Jones School, the proc- 
ess of making influential citizens is still going on. For there the 
"Job Lady" has her office, her sanctum. 

Job Lady is a generic term that includes Misa Anne Davis, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Vocational Supervision, and her four as- 
sistants. The Bureau — which is the newest department of Chi- 
cago's school system — is really an employment agency, but one 
that is diflerent from any other employment agency in the United 
States. It is concerned solely with a much-neglected class of 
wage-earners — children from fourteen to uxteen years of age; 
and its chief purpose is, not to find portions for its "patrons," 
but to keep them in school. 

It was founded as a result of the discovery that there were not 
nearly enough jobs in Chicago to go around among the twelve 
or fifteen thousand children under uxteen years of age who left 
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school each year to go to work; also that, though a 8tatut« of the 
State reqiured a child either to work or to go to school, there were 
about twenty-three thousand youngsters in the city who were 
doing neither. The law had made no provision for keeping track 
of the chUdren once they had left school. No one knew what Iiad 
become of them. So Miss Davis, acting as si>ecial investigator 
tea the School of Civics and PlulaDthropy and the Chicago Wom- 
en's Club, set to work to find out. 

She discovered — and she can show you statistics to prove it 
— that "bummin"' around, looking aimlessly for work, brought 
many a boy and girl, unable to withstand the temptations of the 
street, into the Juvenile Court. And she found, as other statia- 
ticB bear witness, that the fato of the children who found jobs was 
scarcely better than that of their idle brothers and sisters. TJn- 
directod, they took the first positions that offered, with the result 
that most <^ them were ei^aged in "blind-alley" occupations, 
unskilled industries that offered Uttle, if any, chance for advance- 
ment and that gave no training for the future. The pay was 
poor; it av^aged two dollars a week. Working conditions were 
frequently unhealthful. Moral influences of shop and factory 
and office were often bad. For the most pmt, the industries that 
employed children were seasonal; and many boys and girls were 
forced into long periods of inactivity between positions. This 
state of affMra, combined with a natural tendency to vary the 
monotoi^ of life by shifting, on the slightest pretext, from one 
job to another, was making of many children that bane of modem 
industry, the "casual" laborer. 

The Bureau — started Informally in the course of initial in- 
vestigations and kept alive throu^ the grace of the Women's 
Club, until the Board of Education was ready to adopt it — has 
been able to do much in amelioration of the lot of the fourteen-to- 
uiteen-year-old worker. But no statistics it can produce are as 
teUiug as the sight of the Bureau in opra^tioD. Sit with your 
eyes and ears open, in a comer of the office in the Jonee School 
and you will make the acquiuntance of one of the humanest em- 
ployment agencies in the world; also you will learn more about 
such grave subjects as the needs of our educational system and 
the underlying causes of poverty than you can leam out of fat 
treatises in a year. 

"Why do you want to leave school?" That is the first ques- 
tion the Job Lady asks of each new applicant who comee to the 
Bureau for work. Perhaps the child hais beard that question be- 
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fore; for in those schools from which the grefttest Dumb»e of cUl- 
dren go out at the aga of fourteen, Miss Davis and her assistants 
hold office hours and interview each boy or girl who shows signs 
of restlessness. They ^ve informal talks to the pupils of the sixth 
and seventh grades about tlie opportunities open to boys and 
^Is under sixteen; they discuss the special training offered by 
the schools and show the advisabihty of remiuuing in school as 
long as poedble; they try to find an opportunity of talking over 
the future with each member of the graduatii^ class. 

But even when the way has been paved for it, the question, 
"Why do you want to leave school?" brings to light the moat 
trivial of reasons. In very few oases is it economic necessity that 
drives a child to work. 

" I ain't int'rusted," expliuned one boy to Miss Davis. "I jest 
sits." 

The Job Lady b often able to convince even the sitters that 
school ia, after eH, the best- place for boys and ^Is under sixteen. 
She persuaded between twenty-five and thirty per cent, of the 
children that applied at the Bureau last year to return to school. 
Sometimes all she had to do was to ^ve the child a phun stat» 
ment of the facts in the case — of the poor work and poor pay 
and lack of opportunity in the industries open to the fourteen- 
year-old worker. Oftm she found it necessary only to expliun 
what the school had to offer. One boy was sent to Miss Davis by 
a teacher who had advised him to go to work, although he had 
just completed the seventh grade, because he had "too much 
energy" for schooll He was a bright boy — one ccqiable of mak- 
ing something of himself, if the two important, formative yeais 
that must pass before he was sixteen were not wasted; so he was 
transferred from lus school to one where vocational work was 
part of the curriculum — where he could find an outlet for his 
superSuous energy in workii^ with his hands. Now he is doing 
high-school work creditably; and he has stopped talking about 
leavii^; school. 

But it is n't always the whim of the cluld that prompts him to 
cut short his education. Sometimes he is driven into the indus- 
trial worid by the ignorance or greed of his parents. Miss Davis 
tells of one little girl who was sacrificed to the great god Labor 
because the four dollars she brought home weekly helped to pay 
the instalments on a piano, and of a boy who was taJcen from 
^i^th grade just before graduation because bis father had bought 
MRoe prop^y and needed a little extra money. Frequent^ 
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boys and (^le are put to work because rf the impreesion tliat 
schools have uothiog of practical value to offer. 

Still, even the most miserly and most stubborn and m<nt ig- 
norant of parents can sometimep be made to see the visdom of 
keeping a child in school until he is sixteen. They are won to the 
Job Lady's point of view by a statement of the increased oppor- 
tunity open to the child who is sixteen. Or they are brou^t to 
see that the schools are for oil children, and that work, on the con- 
trary, is very bad for some children. 

But often all the Job Lady's eSorte faiL The child is incurably 
dck of school, the parent remiuns obdurate. Or, perhaps, thrae 
is a v^y real need of what little the son or dau^ter can earn. 
Often some one can be found who will donate books, or a scholar- 
ship ranpng from car-fare to a few doUars a week. Over four 
hundred dollars is being ^ven out in scholarships each month, 
and every acholarship shows good returns. But often no schol- 
arship is forthcoming ; and there is nothing for the Job Lady to do 
but find a position for the small applicant. 

Then begins the often difficult process of fitting the child to 
some available job. The process starte, really, with fitting the 
job to the child, and that ia as it should be. The Job Lady al- 
ways tries to place the boys and girls that come to ber oflSce 
where ihexe will be some chance for them to learn something. 
But jobs with a "future" are few for the fourteen-year-old 
worker- The trades wiU not receive apprentices under the age of 
dxteen; bu^ess houses and the higher-grade factories won't 
bother with youngsters, because they are too unreliable; as one 
man put it, with unconscious irony, too " childish." So the Job 
Ijady must be content to send the boys out as office and errand 
boys or to find emplojmient for the ^Is in binderies and novelty 
shops. But she investigates every position before a child is sent 
to fill it; and if it is found to be not up to standard in wages or 
working conditions, it is crossed off the Bureau's list. 

The Job Lady has established a Tniniimiiin wage of four dollars 
a week. No children go out from the Bureau to work for less 
than that sum, excepting those who are placed in the part-time 
schools of some printing establishments, or in dressmaking shops, 
where they will be leamii^ a useful trade. This informal mini- 
mum-wage law results in a raising of the standard of payment in 
a shop. 

In such manner, the Bureau makes over many a job to fit the 
worker. But the fitting process works both ways. The Job 
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Lady knows that it is t^scouragiiig, often demoralizing, for a child 
to be turned away, just because he is not the "right person" for a 
place. So she tries to make sure that he is the right person. 
That she succeeds very often, the employers who have tevned to 
rely on the Bureau will testify. 

"If you haven't a boy for me now," one man said to Mibs 
Davis, " I '11 wait until you get one. It will save time in the end, 
for you always send just the boy I want." 

The secret of Gndmg the right boy hes, first of all, in discover- 
ii^ what he wante to do; ajid, next, in judpng whether or not he 
can do it. Very often, he haa not the least idea of what he wants 
to do. He hss learned many things in school, but httle or noth- 
ii^ of the industrial world in which he must live. To many boys 
and girls, especially to those from the poorest families, an "office 
job" is the acme of desire. Itmeaas to them, pitifully enough, a 
respectability they have never been quite able to encompass. As 
a result, perhaps, of our slow-changing educational ideals, they 
Bcom the trades. 

Into the trades, however. Miss Davis finds it possible to steer 
many a boy who is obviously unfitted for, the career of lawyer, 
b.ink clerk, or, vaguely, "business man." And she is able to 
place others in the coveted office jobs, with their time-honored 
requirement: "only the neat, honest, intelligent boy need apply." 

Often, given the honesty and intelligence, she must manufac- 
ture a child to fit the description. Sometimes all that is necessary 
is a hint about soap and water and a clean collar. Sometimes the 
big cupboard in her office must yield up a half -worn suit or a pair 
of shoes that some luckier boy has outgrown. Occasionally, hers 
is the delicate task of suggesting to a prematurely sophisticated 
little girl that some employers have an unreasonable prejudice 
gainst rouge and earrings; or that even the poorest people can 
wash their underwear. Manners frequently come in for atten- 

When the boys or ^Is are placed, the Bureau, unlike most em- 
ployment agencies, does not wash its hands of them. Its work 
has only b^;un. Each child is asked to report concerning his 
progress from time to time; and if he docs not show up, a voca- 
tional supervisor keeps track of him by visits to home or office, or 
by letters, written quarterly. The Job Lady is able to observe 
by this method, whether or not the work is suitable for tlie child, 
or whether it offers him the best available chance ; and she is often 
able to check ttie habit of "shifting" in its incipient stages. 
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She is continually arbitratit^ and making adjnstm^its, aTwtt;B 
reader to listen to childish woes and to allay them when she can. 

Not long sfsfi, I went to a conference on Vocational Guidance. 
Tliere I heard, from the mouths of various men, what hope the 
work being done by the Bureau held for the future. One showed 
how it had infused new blood into the veins of an anemic educa- 
tional system, how it was making the schools a more efficient 
preparatioo for life — the life of factory and shop and <^ce — 
than they ever had beoi before. 

Another man pointed out that the Bureau, through the 
schools, would strike at one of the deep roote of poverty — in- 
competency. More people are poor for lack of proper equipment 
to earn a livii^ and proper direction in choosing a vocation, he 
Baid, than for any other one reaaon. 

A third man saw in the Vocational Bureau a means of keeping 
a control over employing interests. "You treat our children well, 
and you pay them well," the schools of lie future, he declared, 
would be able to say to the employer, aa the Bureau was already 
Baying, "ot we won't permit our children to work for you." A 
fourth had a vision of what the Bureau and the new education it 
heralded could do toward educating the men and women of the 
future to a knowledge of their rights as workers. 

And then there came a man with a plea. "All of these 
things," he said, "the Bureau can accomplish — must accom- 
plish. But let us not forget, in our puisuance of great taids, that 
it is the essential kumanrKss of the Bureau that has made it what 
it is." 

Here was the final, immeasurable measure of its succees. It 
counts, of course, that the Job Lady helps along big causes, 
drives at the root« of big ills; but, somehow it counts more that 
an anxious-faced youngster I saw at the Bureau should have 
brought Ms woes to her. His employer had given him a problem 
to solve — and he could n't do it. He was afrmd he'd lose his 
job. He had never been to the Bureau before, but "a boy you 
got a job for said you'd help me out," he explained — and he was 
sent off happy, the problem solved. 

It counts too, that TtUie, who had once found work through 
the Bureau, but was now keeping house for her father, should 
turn to the Bureau for aid. Her father had been dck and 
could n't afford to buy her anythii^ new to wear. "My dress is 
so clumsy," she wrote, "that the boys laugh at me when I go out 
in the street." She was confident that the Job Lady would help 
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her — and her confideaoe was not misplaced. It coimta that the 
Jameees and HenryB and Johns and Marys and Sadlee oome, 
brinuning over with joy, to tell the Job Lady of a "raise" or of a 
bit of approbation from an employer. All the funny, grateful, 
pathetic letters that pour in count unspeakably I 

To hundreds of boye and pih and parents the Job Lady has 
proved a friend. There has been no nonsense about the matter. 
She has not sentimentalized over her work; she has not made it 
smack of charity. Indeed, there is no charity about it. The boys 
and g^rls and parents who come to the Job Lady are, for the most 
part, just average boys and prls and parents, as little paupers as 
millionaires. They are the people who are gene^y lost sight of 
in a democracy, where one must usually be well-to^o enough to 
buy assistance, or poor enough to accept it as alms, if be is to 
have any aid at all in solving the problems of life. 

It is a great tlnng for the schools, through the Bureau, to give 
to theae average men and women and children practical aid in 
adjusting their lives to the conditions under which they live and 
work, and to do it with a sympathy and an understanding — a 
humonness that warms the soul. 
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Two illustrations with the captions: 

1. "Tom Sawyer and Becky Thatcher," an Illustration in 
Oie "Adventuree of Tom Sawyer" (Harpers), which met the 
Author's ApprovaL 

2. Mrs. Laura FVazer, the Originftl " Becky Thatcher," Pour- 
ing Tea at Mark Twain's Boyhood Home in Hannibal, Mo., 
on the Anniversary of the Authw's Birth. 

MARK TWAIN'S FIRST SWEETHEART, BECKY 

THATCHER, TELLS OF THEIR CHILDHOOD 

COURTSHIP 

To Mra. Laura Frazer of Hannibal, Mo., Mark Twwn's im- 
mortal "Adventures of Tom Sawyer" is a rosary, and the book's 
plot is the cord of fiction on which beads of truth are strung. In 
the sunset of her life she tells them over, and if here and there 
among the roseate chaplet is a bead gray m coloring, time has 
softened the hues of all so they blend exquisitely. This bead re- 
calls a happy afternoon on the broad Miasisrappi with the boys 
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and gprls of seventy years ago; the next brings up a picture of a 
Bchoolroom where a score of little heads bob over their books and 
slates, and a tlurd visualizes a wonderful picnic excursion to the 
woods with a feast of fried chicken and pie and cake. 

For Mre. Frazer is the original of Becky Thatcher, the child- 
hood sweetheart of Tom Sawyer, and the original of Tom Saw- 
yer, of course, was Mark Twain himself. 

" Yes, I was the Becky Thatcher of Mr. Clemens's book," Mrs. 
Frazer said the other day, as she sat in the big second floor front 
parlor of the old time mansion is Hannibal, which is now the 
Home for the Friendless. Mrs. Frazer is the matron of the home. 

"Of course I suspected it when I first read the 'Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer,'" she went on. "There were so many incidents 
which I recalled as happening to Sam Clemens and myself that I 
felt he had drawn a picture of his memory of me in the character 
of Juc^ Thatcher's little dai^ter. But I never confided my 
belief to anyone. I felt that it would be a presumption to take 
the honor to n^aelf . 

"There were other women who had no such scruples — some 
of them right here in Hannibal — and they attempted to gain a 
Uttle reflected notoriety by assertii^ that they were the proto- 
types of the character. When Albert Bigelow Paine, Mr. Clem- 
ens's biographer, gathered the material for his life of the author, 
he found no fewer than twenty-five women, in Missouri and else- 
where, each of whom declared she was Becky Thatcher, but he 
settled the controversy for all time on Mr. Clemens's authority 
when the biography was published. In it you will find that 
Becky Thatcher was Laura Hawkins, which was my m^den 

"We were boy and gu-1 sweethearts, Sam Clemens and I," Mrs. 
Frazer said with a gentle little laugh. 

She is elderly, of course, since it was seventy years ago that her 
friendship with Mark Twmn began, and hei hair is gray. But 
her heart is young, and she finds in her work of mothering the 
twenty-five boys and prls in her charge the secret of defying age. 
On this particular afternoon she wore black and white striped 
dlk, the effect of wliich was a soft gray to match her hair, and her 
placid face was Ughted with smiles of reminiscence. 

"Cluldren are wholly unartificial, you know," she exphuned. 
"They do not learn to conceal their feelings until they be^ to 
grow up. The courtship of childhood, therefore, is a matter of 
preference and of comradeship. I liked Sam better than the other 
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boys, and he liked me better than the other girls, and that was all 
there was to it," 

If you had seen this lady of Old Missouri as she told of her 
childhood romance you would have recalled inetiuctively Mark 
TwEun's description: 

A lovely little blue eyed creature with yellow hair plaited into two 
long tails, white summer frock and embroidered pantalettes. • * « He 
wol^Mpped this new angel with furtive eye until he saw that she had 
discovered him; then he pretended he did not know she was present, 
and began to "show off" in all sorts of absurd boyish ways, in order 
to win her admiration. 

And you would have found it easy to conceive that this refined, 
gratia countenance once was apple cheeked and rosy, that the 
serene gray eyes once sparkled as blue as the Father of Waters on 
a sunny day and that the frosted h£ur was as golden as the sun- 
shine. 

" I must have been 6 or 7 years old when we moved to Hanni' 
bal," Mrs. Frazer said. "My father had owned a big mill and a 
store and a plantation worked by many negro slaves further in- 
land, but he found the task of managing e^ too heavy for him, 
and so he bought a home in Hannibal and was preparing to move 
to H when he died. My mother left the mill and the plantation 
in the hands of my grown brothers — I was one of ten children, 
by the way — and came to Hannibal. Otu* house stood at the 
comer of Hill and Main streets, and just a few doors west, on Hil| 
Street, hved the Clemens fanuly. 

" I think I must have liked Sam Clrauens the very first time I 
saw him. He was (Merent from the other boys. I did n't know 
then, of course, what it was that made him diBer^t, but after> 
ward, when my knowledge of the world and its people grew, I 
realized that it was his natural refinement. He played hookey 
from school, he cared nothing at all for lus books and he was 
guilty of all sorts of mischievous pranks, just as Tom Sawyer is in 
the book, but I never heard a coarse word from him in all our 
childhood acqu^tance. 

"Hannibal was a little town which hugged the steamboat 
landing in those days. If you wiU go down through the old part 
of the city now you will find it much as it was when I was a child, 
for the quaint old weatherbeaten buildings still stand, proving 
how thoroughly the pioneers did their work. We went to school, 
we had picnics, we explored the big cave — they call it the Mark 
Twain Cave now, you know." 
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"Were you loat in the c&ve, aa Tom Saivyer and Be(^ 
Thatcher were?" Mrs. Frazer was asked. 

" No; that is a part of the fiction of the book," she answered. 
"Aa a matter of fact, some older persons always went with us. 
Uflually my older sister and Sam Clemens's older sister, who were 
great friends, were along to see that we didn't get lost among 
the winding passages where our candles lighted up the great sta!- 
^mitea and stalactites, and where water was dripping from the 
stone roof overhead, just as Mr. Clemens has described it." 

And then she proceeded to divorce the memory of Mark Twain 
from "the little red sehoolhouse" forever. 

"In those days we had only private schools," Mrs. Frazer said. 
"If there were pubhc schoola I never heard of them. The first 
school I went to was taught by Mr. Cross, who had canvassed the 
town and obtained perhaps twenty-five private pupils at a stated 
price for the tuition of each. I do not know how much Mr. Cross 
charged, but when I was older I remember that a young woman 
teacher opened a school after getting twenty-five pupils at $25 
each for the year's tuition. I shall never forget that Mr. Cross 
did not belie hia name, however, or that Sam Clemens wrote a Int 
of dc^gerel about him." 

She quoted it this way; 

Croea by name and Gross by nature, 
Croes hopped out of an Irish potato. 

"The sehoolhouse was a 2-et(Hy frame buil(^iig with a gallery 
across the entire front," she resumed. "After a year tt^ether in 
that school Sam and I went to the achool taught by Mrs. Horr. 
It waa then he used to write notes to me and bring apples to 
school and put them on my desk. And once, as a punishment 
for some prank, he had to sit with the girls and occupied a vacant 
seat by me. He did n't seem to mind the penalty at all," Mrs. 
Frazer added with another laugh, "ao I don't know whether it 
was effective aa a punishment or not. 

"We had n't reached the dancing age then, but we went to 
many 'pl^ parties' together and romped throuf^ 'Going to 
Jwusalem,' 'King Willi^ was King George's Son' and 'Green 
Grow the Rushes — O.' 

"Judge Clemens, Sam's father, died and left the family in 
straitened circumstancea, and Sam's schooling ended there. He 
began work in the printing office to help out, and when he waa 17 
or 18 he left Hannibal to go to work in St. Louie. He aems n- 
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tamed to live, but he visited here often in tlie years tliat fol- 
lowed, " 

Mrs. Frazer's own story formed the next chapter of her narra* 
tive. A young physician, Doctor Frazw of Madisonville, which 
vraa a little inland village in Ralls County, adjoining, came often 
to Hamubal and courted pretty I«ura Hawkins. WhMi she was 
20 Uiey were nuwried and went to live in the new house Doctor 
Frazer had built for his bride at Madisonville, Thwe they reared 
two sons until they required bettCT school facilities, irtien they 
went to Renssda^, also in Ralls County, but nearer Huinib^ 
They lived in Renraelaer until Doctor Fraza's death, when the 
mother and younger son moved to the General Cuiby famt. 
This son's mairiage fed to Mrs. Frazw'a return to Hannibal 
twenty-two years ago. She whs offered the position of matron 
at the Home for the Friendless, and for twenty-two yeai^ she has 
managed it. The boys and girls who have gone out from it in 
nearly every case have become useful men and women as a result 
of her guidance at the critical period of their life, for the ^Is re- 
main in the home ontil they are 14 and the boys untjl they arc 12. 
The old man^on which houses the score <xr more of cluldren al- 
ways thore is to be abandoned in the spring for a new and modem 
building, a gift from a wealthy citizen to the private charity 
which has conducted the institution so loi^ without tud frcm city, 
county or state. 

It was given to Mrs. Frazer and Marii Twwn to renew thdr 
youthful friaidship after a lapse of half a century. In 1908 Mrs. 
Frazer made a. trip East, accepting an invitatV>n to visit Albert 
Bigelow Paine at Redding, Conn. Mr. Paine had visited Hanni- 
bal two years b^ore in a search for material for his biography of 
Mark Tinun and had made Mrs. Frazer's acquaintance then. 
He mentioned the approachii^ visit to the great humorist and 
Mark Twain promptly sat down and wrote Mrs, Frazer that she 
must be a guest idso at Stormfieid, his Redding estate. So it 
came about that the one-time httle Laura Hawkins found heraelf 
lifting the knocker at the beautiful country home of Mark Twain 
in t^ Connecticut hills. 

"The door was opened by Clara Clemens, Mr. Clemens's 
daughter," Mrs. Frazer said, "and she threw her arms about me 
and cried: 

'"I know you, for I've seen your picture, and father has told 
me about you. You are Becky Thatcher, and I'm happy to see 
you.' 
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"And that," Mrs. Frazer Bflid, "was the first time I really 
knew I was the original of the character, althon^ I had sua- 
pected it fw thirty years. Clara Clemens, you know, even then 
was a famous contralto, and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, ^lose wife she 
is now, was 'wiuting' on her at the time. 

" It was a wonderful visit," she went on. " Mr. Clemens took 
me over Stormfield. It must have been a tract of three hundred 
acres. We went through the fields, which were not fields at all, 
since they were not cultivated, and across a rustic bridge over a 
little rushing brook which bailed and bubbled among the rocks in 
the bed of a great ravine, and we eat down mider a rustic arbor 
and talked of the old days in Hamubal when he was a little boy 
and I a little girl, before he went out into the world to win famo 
and before I lived my own happy married Bfe. Mr. Clemens had 
that rare faculty of loyalty to his friends which made the lapse of 
fifty years merely an interim. It was as if the half century had 
rolled away and we were there looking on the boy and pA we had 
been. 

"Mr. Clemens had won worldwide fame; he had been a wel- 
come guest in the palaces of Old World rulers and liom'zed in th« 
great cities of his own country. He had been made a Doctor of 
Literature by the University of Oxford, the highest honor of the 
greatest university in the world, and yet there at Stormfield to 
me he seemed to be Sam Clemens of old Hannibal, rath» than 
the foremost man in the American world of lettem. 

"That, I believe, is my most treasured memory of Sam Clem- 
ens," Mrs. FrazCT ended. "I love to tWnk of him as the curly- 
headed, rollickii^ clean minded little boy I played with as a 
child, but I like better stiH to think of hhn as he was in bis last 
days, when all that fame and fortune had showered on biTn ^jd 
not, even momentarily, make him waver in his loyalty to the 
frieiids of his youth." 

In Hannibal stands the quiunt little ^-story house fiush with 
the sidewalk which Samuel Langhome Ciemms's father built hi 
1844, after he had moved to the old river town from Florida, Mo., 
where the great story teller was bom. Hestored, it houses many 
reminders of the author and is maintained as a memorial to Mari^ 
Twain. There, November 30, the eighty-second anniversary of 
the birth of Clemens, the people of Hannibal and persons from 
many cities widely scatta^ over America will go to pay tribute 
to his memory. 

And tbxxo they will see Becky Thatcher in the fiedi, sHkeD- 
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gowned, gray-hMred and grown old, but Becky Thatcher just the 
same, seated in a chair which once waa Marlt Twain's and pour- 
ing tea at a table on which the author once wrote. And if the 
aroma of the cup she hands out to each visitor does n't waft be- 
fore hia mind a vision of a curly-headed boy and a little girl with 
golden long-tails at play on the wharf of old Hannibal while the 
ancient packets ply up and down the rolling blue MissisBippi, 
there is nothing whatever in the white magic of aasociation. 



(Milwaukee JottmaC) 

FOUR MEN OF HUMBLE BIRTH HOLD WORLD 

DESTINY IN THEIR HANDS 

By WILLIAM G. SHEPHERD 

Wabhinqton — Out of a dingy law office in Virginia, out of a 
cobbler's shop in Wales, out of a village doctor's office in France 
and from a farm on the island of Sicily came the four men who, in 
the grand old palace at Versailleg, will soon put the quietus on the 
divine ri^t of kings. i^,' 

In 1856, three days after Christmas, a boy named Thomas was 
bom in the plain home of a Fresbjrtfirian parson in Staunton, Va. 
When this boy was 4 years old, there was bom in Palermo, on the 
island of Sicily, 4,000 miles away, a black-eyed Sicilian boy. Into 
the town of Palermo, on that July day, came Garibaldi, in tri- 
umph, and the farmer-folk parents of the boy, in honor of the oc- 
casion, named their son Victor, after the new Italian ting, whom 
Garibal<U had helped to seat. 

Three years later still, when Thomas was playmg the gomes of 
7-year-old boys down in Vir^nia, and when Victor, at 3, spent 
most of his time romping on the little farm in Sicily, there was 
bom in the heart of the foggy, grimy town of Manchester, in 
England, a boy named David^ His home was the ugliest of the 
homes of all the three. It was of red brick, two stories high, with 
small windows, facing a busy stone sidewalk. Its rooms were 
small and little adorned, and not much hope of greatness could 
ever have sprung from that dingy place. 

There was one other boy to maJce up the quartet. His name 
was George.'^' He was a young medical student in Paris twenty- 
two years old when David was bom in England. He thought 
all governments ought to be republics, and, by the time he was 
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25, he came over to the United States to study the American re- 
public, and, if possible, to make a living over here as a doct<7. 
He had been bom in a Uttle village in France, in a doctor's house- 
hold. 

While George was in New York, almost starving for lack of 
patients, and later, while he taught French in a {^Is' school in 
Stamford, Conn., little Thomas, down in Vir^mia, at the age of 
10 years, had buckled down to Ins stuiUee, with the hope of being 
a lawyer; Victor, at 6, was studyii^ in a school in far-away Pa- 
lermo, and David, at 3, fatherless by this time, was getting ready 
for life in the home of his uncle, a villi^^ shoemaker, in a little 
town of Wales, The only city-bom boy of the four, he was taken 
by fate, when his father died, to the simplicity of village life and 
saved, perhaps, ^m the sidewalks. 

The years whirled on. George married an American girl and 
went back to France, to write and teach and doctor. Thomcs 
went to a university to study taw. David, seven years younger, 
spent Ins evenings uid spare time in his uncle's shoe shop or in 
the viU^e blacksmith shop, listening to his elders talk over the 
affairs of the world. 

Victor, with law as his vi«on, crossed the famous oM stndts of 
Mes»na from his island home and went to Naples to study in the 
law school there. 

In the 'SOs thin^ began to happen. Down in Virfpnia, 
Thomas was admitted to the bar. In old Wales, David, who, by 
this time, had leamed to speak English, was admitted to practice 
law in 1884, and, in 1885, the black-eyed, hot-blooded Sicilian 
Victor received the documents that entitled him to practice at 
the Italian bar. 

George, in France, by this time had dropped medicine. Bol- 
shevism bad arisen there in the form of the Commune, and he 
had fought it so desperately that he had been sentenced to death. 
He hated kings, and he also hated ^e autocracy of the mob. He 
fled from Paris. 

Soon they will sit at a peace table together, the first peace table 
in all human history from wluch divine-right kings are barred. 
The future and the welfare of the world lie in their four pairs of 
hands. Their full names are: Georges Clemenceau, premier erf 
France; David Lloyd George, prime minister of England; Victor 
Emanuel Orlando, premier of Italy, and Thomas Woodrow Wil- 
son, president of the United States. 
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(/Satwday Evening P<n^ 
Tiata half-tone leproductions of waah-dniwiiigs by a staff artist'. 
THE CONFESSIONS OF A COLLEGE PROFES- 
SOR'S WIFE 

A COLLBOB professor — as may be proved by any number of 
novels and plays — is a quaint, pedantic person, with spectacles 
and a beard, but without any passions — except for books. Be 
takes delight in large fat words, but is utterly indifferent to sucli 
thit^ as clotbee and women — except the dowdy one he married 
■wbea too young to know better. ... It is always so mterestii^ to 
see ourselves as authors see us. 

Even more entertaining to us, however, is the shockingly in- 
consistent attitude toward academic life mMPtMned by i^ractical 
people who know all about real life — meaning the m airing ^nd 
spending of money. 

One evening soon after I became a college professor's mf e I en- 
joyed the inesUmiable privilege of sitting next to one of America's 
safest and sanest business men at a dinner party ^ven in his 
honor by one of the trustees of the university. 

When he began to inform me, with that interestii^ air of origi- 
nality which often accompanies the platitudes of our best citi- 
zens, that college professors were "mere visionary idealists — all 
academic theories; no practical knowledge of the world" — and 
00 on, as usual — I made bold to interrupt: 

"Why, in the niuae of common sense, then, do you send your 
own eons to them to be prepared for itl Is such a policy safe? 
Is it sane? Is it practical?" And I am afraid I laughed in the 
great man's face. 

He'only blinked and said "Humphl " in a thoroughly business- 
like manner; but throughout the rest of the evening he viewed me 
askance, as though I b^ become a dangerous theorist too — by 
marriage. So I turned my back on him and wondered why such 
a large and brilliant dinner was ^v<3i for such a dull and uninter- 
esting Philistine I 

This shows, by the way, how young and ^orant I was. The 
mystery was explained next day, when It was intimated to me 
that I had made what is sometimes called, even in refined college 
circles, a break. Young professors' wives were not expected to 
trifle with visitors of such eminent solvency; but I had frequently 
beard the materialistic tendencies of the age condemned in pul> 
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lie, and had not been warned in private that we were all suppoeed 
to do our best to work this matenaliet for a million, with which to 
keep up the fight aguuet materiahsm. 

In the cIolBtered aeclmon of our universities, dedicated to high 
ideals, more deference is shown to the masters of high finance 
than to the masters of othst arts — let me add not because Mam- 
mon is worshiped, but because he is needed for biulding cloiatere. 

The search for truth would be far more congenial than the 
search for wealth; but, bo long as out old-fashioned institutionB 
remain, like old-fashioned females, dependent for their very exist- 
ence on the bounty of personal favor, devious methods must be 
^nployed for coaxmg and wheedling money out of those who con- 
trol it — and therefore the truth. 

I vtaa a slender bride and had a fresh, becoming trousseau. He 
was a heavy-jowled banker and had many millions. I was sup- 
posed to ply what feminine arte I could command for the highly 
moral purpose of obtaining his dollars, to be used in destroying 
his ideals. 

Well, that was the first and last time I was ever so employed. 
Despite the conscientious flattery of the others he gnmtingly re- 
fused to pve a penny. And — who knows — perhaps I was in 
part responsible for the loss of a millionl A dreadful preface to 
my career as a college professor's wife. 

HowevCT, before pursuing my personal confearions, I must not 
overlook the most common and comic characteristic of the col- 
lege professor we all know and love in fiction. I refer to his pic- 
turesque absent-mindedness. I had almost forgotten that; po» 
sibly I have become absent-minded by marriage too! Is not the 
dear old fellow always absent-irunded on the stage? Invariably 
and most deliciously! Just how he manages to remain on the 
Faculty when absent-minded is never explfuned on the program; 
and it often perplexes us who are behind the scenes. 

I tell my husband that, in our case, I, as the dowdy and de- 
voted wife, am supposed to interrupt his dreams — they always 
have dreams — remove his untidy dressii^ gown — they always 
wear dressing gowns — and dispatch him to the classroom wiUi a 
kisa and a coat; but how about that great and growing proportion 
of his colle^ues who, for reasons to be stated, are wifeless and 
presumably helpless? 

Bemg only a woman, I cannot explain how bachelors ret^ 
their poaitions; but I shall venture to assert that no buainess in 
the world — not even the army and navy — is conducted on a 
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more ruthless and inexorable schedule than the businees of teach- 
ing. 

My two brothers drift into their office at any time between nine 
and ten in the morning and yet control a fairly successful com- 
mercial enterprise; whereas, li my husband arrived at his eight- 
o'clock classroom only one minute late there would be no class 
there to teach. For it is an unwritten law among our engaging 
young friends the undergraduates that when the "prof" is not on 
hand before the bell stops ringing they can " cut " — thus avoiding 
what they were sent to college for and achieving one of the pleas- 
anteat triumphs of a university course. 

Myconfee«ons! Dear me! What have I, a coll^ie professor's 
wife, to confess? At least three things: 

1 — That I love my husband so well that I wish I had never 
married him. 

2 — That I have been such a good wife that he does not know 
he oi^ht never to have had one. 

3 — That if I had to do it all over again I would do the same 
thing all over again! This is indeed a confession, though whether 
it be of weakness of mil or strength of f luth you may decide if you 
read the rest. 

The first time I saw the man who became my husband was at 
the Casino in Newport. And what was a poor professor doing at 
Newport.* He was not -a professor — he was a prince ; a proud 
prince of the most royal realm of sport. Carl, as some of you 
might recall if that were Ids real name, had been the intercollegi- 
ate tennis champion a few years before, and now, with the kings 
of the court, had come to try his luck in the annual national 
tournament. He lasted until the finals this time and then was 
put out. That was as high as he ever got in the game. 

Alas for the romance of love at first sight I He paid not the 
slightest attention to me, though he sat beside me for ten min- 
utes; for, despite his defeat, he was as enthusiastically absorbed 
in the runner-up and the dashing defender of the title as — well, 
as the splendid sporteman I have since found him to be m disap- 
pointments far more grim. 

As for me, I fear I hardly noticed bJTn either, except to remark 
that he was very good-looking; for this was my first visit to New- 
port — the last too — and the pt^eantry of wealth and fash- 
ion was bewilderingly interesting to me, I was quite young then. 
I am older now. But such unintellectual exhibitions m^t, I 
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fancy, Btill interest me — a shocking confcssioii for a college jao- 
fesBor'a wife! 

I did not Bee Carl agdn for two yeate, and then it waa in ai^ 
other kind of pageant, amid pomp and circumstance of such a 
different sort; and, instead of white flannel trousers, he now wore 
a black silk gown. It had large flowing sleeves uid a hood of 
loud colors hanging down bdiind; and he was blandly marching 
along in the academic procession at the inaugural ceremonies of 
the new president of the univerBity. 

I wonder why it is that when the stronger sex wishes to appear 
particularly dignified and impressive, aa on the bench or la the 
pulpit, it likes to don female attire! No matter whether suffra- 
gists or antis — they all do it. Now some of these paraders 
seemed as embarrassed by their skirts as the weaker sex would be 
without them; but the way Carl wore his new honors and his new 
doctor's hood attracted my attention and held it. He seemed 
quite aware of the ridiculous aspect of an awkward squad of 
pedagogues paraded like chorus girls before an audience invited 
to watch the display; but, also, he actually enjoyed the comedy 
of it — and that is a distinction when you are an actor in the 
comedy! His quietly derisive strut altogether fascinated me. 
"Hurrahl Are n't we fine! "he seemed to say. 

As the long, self-conscious procession passed where I sat, smil- 
ing and unnoticed, he suddeidy looked up. His veiled twinkle 
happened to meet my gaze. It passed over me, instantly re- 
turned and rested on my eyes for almost a second. Such a won- 
derful second for little me! . . . Not a gleam of recollection. He 
had quite forgotten that our names had once been pronounced to 
each other; but in that fiashii^ instant he recognized, as I did, 
that we two knew each other better than anyone else in the whole 



The nicest smile in the world said as plainly aa words, and aQ ' 
for me alone: "Hurrahl You see it too!" Then, with that de- 
liciously derisive strut, he passed on, while something within me 
Baid: "There heisl — at last! He is the one for you!" And I 
glowed and was glad. 

Carl informed me afterward that he had a dmilar sensation, 
and that all through the long platitudinous exercises my face was 
a great solace to him. 

"Whenever they became particularly tiresome," he sEud, "I 
looked at you — and bore up." 

I was not unaware that he was observing me; nor was I sur- 
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prised when, at the end of the exhausting ordeal, he broke through 
the crowd — with oh, such dear impetuosity! — and aaked my 
imcle to present him, wtule I, trembling at his approach, looked 
in the other direction, for I felt the crimson in my cheeliB — I who 
had been out three seasons! Then I turned and nused my eyes 
to his, and he, too, colored deeply as he took my hand. 

We saw no comedy in what followed. 

There was plenty of comedy, only we were too romantic to see 
it. At the time it seemed entirely tra^c to me that my people, 
though of the sort classified as cultured and refined, deploring the 
materialisUc tendency of the age, violently objected to my caring 
for this wonderful being, who brilliantly embodied all ttiey ad- 
mired in baccalaureate sermons and extolled in Sunday-echool. 

It was not despite but because of that very tlung that they op- 
posed the match! If only he had not so ably curbed his material- 
istic tendaiciee th^ would have been delighted with this well- 
bred youi^ man, for his was an even older family than ouis, 
meanii^ one having money long enough to breed contempt for 
making it. Instead of a fortune, however, merely a tradition of 
ncbUsse oblige bad come down to him, like an unwieldy heirloom. 
He had waved a^de a promising opening in his cousin's bond- 
house on leaving collie and invested five important years, as 
well as his small patrimony, in hard work at the leading universi- 
ties abroad in order to secure a thorough working capital for the 
worst-p^d profession in the world. 

"If there were only some future in the teaching bumess!" as 
one of my elder brothers s^d ; "but I 've looked into the proposi- 
tion. Why, even a full professor seldom gets more than four 
thousand — in most cases less. And It will be yeare before your 
young man is a full professor." 

"I can wait," I said. 

"But a girl Uke you could never stand that kind of life. You 
are n't fitted for it. You were n't brought up to be a poor man's 
wife." 

"Plenty of time to learn while wtdting," I returned gayly 
Plough, but heartsick at the thougbt of the long wait. 

Carl, however, quite agreed with my brothers and wanted im- 
petuously to start afresh in pursuit of the career in Wall Street he 
had forsworn, willing and eager — the darling! — to throw away 
ambition, change his inherited tastes, abandon his cultivated tal- 
ents, and forget the five years he had "squandered in riotous 
learning," as he put it! 
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However, I was not willing — for his sake. He would regret it 
later. They always do. Besides, like Carl, I had certain unut- 
tered ideals about serving the world in those days. We still have. 
Only now we better understand the world. Make no mistake 
about this. Men are just aa noble aa they used to be. Plenty 
of them are willing to sacrifice themselves — but not us. That is 
why so few of the sort most needed go in for teaching and preach- 
ing in these so-called materialistic days. 

What was the actual, material result of my lover's having taken 
seriously the advice ladled out to him by college presidents and 
other evil companions of his innocent youth, who had besought 
him not to seek material ^in? 

At the time we found each other be was twenty-^even years of 
age and had just begun hia career — an instructor in the econom- 
ics department, wilJi a thousand-dollar salary. That is not why 
he was called an economist; but can you blame my brothers for 
doing their best to break the engagement? ... I do not — now. 
It was not their fault if Carl actually practiced what they merely 
preached. Should Carl be blamed? No; for he seriously in- 
tended never to nuury at all — until he met me. Should I be 
blamed? Possibly; but I did my best to break the engag^nent 
too — and incidentally both our hearts — by going abroad and 
staying abroad until Carl — bless him! — came over aft«r me, 

I am not blanung anybody. I am merely telling why so few 
men in university work, or, for that matter, in most of the profes- 
sions nowadays, can support wives until after the natural mating 
time is past. By that time their true mates have usually wed 
other men — men who can support them — not the men they 
really love, but the men they tell themselves they level For, if 
marriage is woman's only true career, it is hardly true to one's 
family or oneself not to follow it before it is too late — especially 
when denied tnuning for any other — even though she may be 
equally lacking in practical trf^ii'ig for the only career open to 
her. 

This sounds like a confesdon of personal failure due to the 
typical unpreparednesB for marriage of the modem American 
g^l. I do not think anyone could call our marriage a personal 
failure, though socially it may be. During the long period of our 
engagement I became almost as well prepared for my lifework as 
Carl was for his. Instead of just waiting in sweet, sibling idle- 
ness I took courses in domestic science, studied dietetics, mastered 
double-entry and learned to sew. I also began reatUng iq> on 
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econonucs. The latter amused the fanuly, for they thought the 
b^er «<lucaU(m of vromeD quite imwomaoly and had refused to 
let me go to colkse. 

It amused Cari t^ra, \mtil I couYmcod turn Qui I was really in- 
terested IB the subject, not just in him; then he began aending ma 
boxes of botJta instead of bo^ of candy, whkdi made tile family 
laugh and call me stroi^-miiided. I did not care what th^ 
called me. I wss too busy maidng up for the taaxo and numey 
wasted on ray disadvant^eoua advantages, which may have 
made me more attractive to moo, bat had not fitted me to be thfi 
wife of any man, riA or pow. 

AU IJiat my occomplishm^itB and tiaose of my nsters actually 
accomplished, as I see it now, was to kill my dear father; for, 
thou^ be made a large inecsne as a lawyer, fas had an even 
larger family tuii died a poor man, i&e so many prominent maa- 
bera of the bar. 

I shall not dw^ on the ordeal of a loi^ ai^^gement. It ia 
often made to sound nMoaaUc in fiction, but in realistic life such 
an unnatiual relationdup is a r^sed atrocity — oft«o. an injuri- 
ous one — except to pseudo-humui beio^ so unreal and unn>- 
mantic that th^ e&ould oeTer be married or engaged at all. I 
nearly t&ed; and as for Oral — well, unrequited affection may be 
good for some m^i, but requited affection in such circumstancea 
cannot be good for any maxi — tf foa grant that marriage isl 

A fa^-stmng, ambitious fellow lite Carl needed no incentive 
to make him work haiHi or to kee^ him out of miscMef, any more 
tiian he needed a prize to make him do his best at tennis or keep 
hiin from cheating in the score. What an ignoble view of these 
matters meet good people aec^tl In point of fact he bad been 
able to do more work and to play better tennis b^ore receiving 
this loi^ handier — in diort, would have been in & position to 
marry sooner if he had not been engt^ed to mMxy! Tins may 
Bound strai^, hut tiiat is merely because the tzutii is so seldom 
told about anytfaii^ that coDcecDS tho most important relation- 
ship IB life. 

Nevertheless, despite what he was T^eased U> c^ his impira- 
tioB, he won his assistant prirfesBoi^p at an etuiier age than the 
average, and we were married on fifteen hundred a year. 

Oh, what a haj^y yearl I am bound to say tiie family were 
very nice about it. Everyone was nioe about it. And when we 
came back from our wedding journey the other professors' wivw 
orenrtielmed me with kin^nntw and with calls — and with teas 
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and dhmers and leoeptkaiB in our honc^. Carl had been a yttj 
popular bachdoT and im f ri^ds were pleased to treat me quite as 
if I w»e worthy of him. Tiaa was generous, but disquieting. I 
was afnud they would soon see through me and pity poor Cari. 
I had supposed, like most outmdns, that the wom^ of a univo- 
nty town would be dreadfully intellectual and modem — and I 
was rather in awe of them at first, being aware <^ my own mag- 
nificent limitations; but, for the most part, these channisg new 
finen<k of mine, especially the wealtliier meml>erB of the set I was 
thrown with, seemed guilelessly ign<»'ant in respect of the inter- 
esting period of civilization in which they hi^pened to live — al- 
most as ignorant as I was and as most "nice pet^le" are every- 

Books sufficiently old, art suffidently clas»c, views 8ud&> 
dently veneraUe to be respectable — these inter^ted them, as 
did f<»reign travel and modem languages; but ideas that were 
modem could not be nice because th^ were new, though they 
mi^t be nice in time — after they became stale. College cul- 
ture, I soon discovered, does not care about iriiat is happening to 
the world, but what used to luqyp^i to it. 

"You see, my dear," Carl expliuned, with that quiet, casual 
mamier so puizling to pious devotees (rf "cultorane" — aod 
evm to me at first, thou^ I adored and soon adopted H[ — 
"American univeruties don't lead thought — they follow it. In 
Europe institutJcms c^ learning may be — indeed, they he- 
quently are — hotbeds of radicalism; in America our colleges are 
merely feathexbeda for conservation to die in respectably." 
Iten he added: "But what could you expect? You see, we are 
8^ intellectually noiaeattx over here, and therefore self-con- 
Bdously correct and imitative, like the notweavx riehea. So long 
as you have a l»oad a you need never worry about a narrow 
nund." 

As for the men, I had pictured the privil^;e of sittmg at their 
feet and leazning many interesting things about the universe. 
Perhaps they were too thed to have their feet encombered by ig- 
norant young women; for when I ventured to ask questions about 
tiieir subject their answer was — not always — but in so many 
cases a solemn owllike "yes-and-no" that I soon learned my 
place. Th^ did not expect or want a woman to know anything 
and preferred light banter and peisifiage. I like that, too, irtten 
it b well done; but I was accustomed to men who did it better. 

I prefwred the sotaety of tiisu wives. I do not expect any 
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member of tiie complacent sex to believe iiaa Btatement — un- 
less I luid that tbe men did not fancy my society, which would 
not be strictly true; but, even if not so intellectual as I had feared, 
the women of our town were far more charming than I had hoped, 
and when you cannot have both olevemess and kindness the 
Iatt« makes a more agreeable atmosphere for a permanent home. 
I Btill consider them the loveliest women in the world. 

In short my only r^ret about being married was that we had 
wasted so much of the glory of youth apart. Youth is the time 
for love, but not for marriagel Some of our friends among the 
instructors marry on a thousand a year, even in these days of the 
high coat <tf livii^; and I should have been so willing to live as 
certtun of them do — renting lodgings from a respectable artl- 
sbq's wife and doing my own cooking on her stove after she had 
doneheis. 

Carl gave me no encouragement, howeverl Perhaps it was 
just as well; for when first ei^;aged I did not Icnow how to cook, 
though I was a good dancer and could play Liszt's Polonaise in E 
flat with but few mistakes. 

Afl it turned out we began our wedded life quite Imturiously. 
We had a whole house to ourselves — and sometimes even amaidi 
In those days there were no flats in our town and cert^n small 
but shrewd local capitalists had built rows of tiny frame dwellings 
which they leased to assistant professois, assistant plumbers, and 
other respectable people of the same financial status, at rates 
which enabled them — the owners, not the tenants — to support 
charity and religion. 

They were all alike — I refer to the houses now, not to all land- 
lords necessarily — with a steep stoop in front and a drying yard 
for Monday mornings in the rear, the kind you see on the factory 
edges of great cities — except that ours were cleaner and were 
occupied by nicer people. 

One of our next-door neighbors was a rising young butcher 
with his bride and the house on the other side of us was occupied 
by a postman, his progeny, and the piercing notes of his whistle 
— presumably a cast-off one — on which all of his numerous 
children, irrespective of sex or age, were ambitiously learning 
their father's calling, as was made clear through the thin divid- 
ing wall, which suppUed visual privacy but did not prevent our 
knowing when they took thdr baths or in what terms they ob- 
jected to doing BO. It became a matter of interesting speculation 
to us what Willie would say the next Saturday night; and if we 
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■ bad quarreled thqr, in turn, could have — and would have — 
told what it was all about. 

"Not every economist," Carl remarked whimsically, "can 
leam at first hand how the proletariat lives." 

I, too, was learning at first hand much, about my own profeo- 
aoD. My original research in domestic science was sound in the- 
ory, but I aooE discovered that my dietetic program was too ex- 
pensive in practice. Instead of good cuts of berf I had to select 
aec(Hid or third quality from the rising young butcher, who, by 
the way, has since risen to the dignity of a touring car. Instead 
of poultry we had pork, for this was before pork also rose. 

My courses in bookkeeping, however, proved quite practical; 
and I may say that I was a good purchasing agent and general 
manager from the banning of our partnership, instead of be- 
Ctnning one later through bitter experience, like so many young 
wives brought up to be huUea, not general houaeworkers. 

Frequently I had a maid, commonly called along our row the 
f'gurrul" — and quite frequently I had none; for we could afford 
only young beginners, Mio, as soon as I had trained them well, 
left me for other mistresses who could afford to pay them well. 

"Oh, we should not accuse the poor creatures of ingratitude," 
I told Carl one day. "Not every economist can leam at first 
band the law of supply and demand." 

If, however, as my fashionable aunt in town remained, we 
were picturesquely impecunious — which, to that soft lady, prob- 
ably meant tiiat we had to worry along without motor cars 
— we were juat as desperately happy as we were poor ; for we had 
each other at least. Every other defmvation seemed compara- 
tively easy or amusing. 

Nor were we the only ones who had each other — and there- 
fore poverty. Scholar^iip meant sacrifice, but all agreed that it 
was the id^ life. 

To be sure, some m^nbers of the Faculty — or thdr wives — 
had independent means and could better afford the ideal life. 
They were consdered noble for choosing it. Some of the alumni 
who attended the great games and the graduating exercises were 
enormously wealthy, and gave the interest of their incomes — 
sometimes a whole handful of bonds at a time — to the support 
of the ideal life. 

Was there any law compelling them to give their money to 
their Alma Mater? No — just as there was none compelling 
mw like Carl to pve tii&t livee and sacrifice thdr wives, "nieee 
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men at wealth made even Ereater sacrifioea. They could have 
kept in comfort a dozen mvea apiece — modeet onee — on what 
they voluntarily preferred to turn over to the dear old college. 
Profeasore, being impractieal and visionary, cannot always see 
these thin^^ in their true proportions. 

We, moreover, in return for our intereet in education, did we 
not shameleesly accept monthly checks from tlie univeraity 
treasurer's office? It was quite materialistic in us. Whereas 
these disinterested donors, hutead (A receiving checks, gave 
than, which is more blessed. And were they not checks of a de- 
nomination far larger than those we selfishly cashed for our- 
selres? Invariably. Ther^ore our princely benefactors were 
regarded not only as nobler but as the Nobility. 

Indeed, the social stratification of my new home, where the ex- 
cellent principles of high thinking and phun living were highly 
leoommended for all who could not reverse the precept, struck 
me, a neophyte, as for all the world like that of a cathedral town 
in EngUmd, except that these visiting patrons of religion and 
learning wwe treated with a reverence and respect found only in 
America. Surely it must have amused them, had they not been 
BO used to it; tix they were qiute the simplest, kindest, sweetest 
override people I had ever met in my own country — and they 
often took puns to tell us broad-nundedly that there were better 
thin^ than money. Thdr tactful attempts to hide their awful 
affluence were quite appealing — occasionaliy rather ocnnic. 
Like similarly conscious efforts to cover evident indigence, it was 
BO palpable and so unnecessary. 

"There, tlierel" I always wanted to Bay — until I, too, be- 
came accustomed to it. "It's all right. You can't help it." 

It was dear of them all the same, however, and I would not 
seem ungrateful for their kind consideration. After all, how dif- 
ferent from the purse-proud arrogance of wealUi seen in our best 
— selling — fiction, though seldom elsewhere. 

For the most part they were true gentlefolk, with the low 
voices and simple manners of several generations of breeding; 
and I liked them, for the most part, v^y much — especially cer- 
tain old friends of our parents, who, I learned later, were willing 
to show their true friendship in more ways than Carl and I could 
permit. 

One is frequently informed that the great compensation for 
underpaying the college professor is in the leisure to live — oUum 
cum digniMt as returning old grads call it when th^ can remem- 
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ber their Latin, though as most of thmi Cftnnot they ct^ it a 
snap. 

Carl, by the way, happened to be the secretary of his claae, and 
hie popularity with dear old classmates became a nuiBance in our 
tjny home. I remember one well-known bachelor of arte who 
answered to the name of Spud, a rather vulgar little man. Cont- 
fortably seated in Carl's stuc^ one mommg, with a cigar m \ub 
mouth. Spud began: 

"My, what a snapl A couple of hours' work a day and &rte 
solid mDnths' vacation! Why, just see, here you are loafing 
early in the morning I You ought to come up to the cityl 
HumphI I'd show you what real work means." 

Now my husband had been writing until two o'clock the ni^t 
b^ore, so that he had not yet made preparation f «- his next hour. 
It was BO early indeed that I had not yet nude the beds. Be- 
sides, I had hrard all about our snap befne and it was getting on 
my nerves. 

" Carl would enjoy nothii^ better than seeii^; you work," I put 
in when the dear classmate fimshed; "but unfortimately he can- 
not spare the thne." 

Spudsaw the imint and left; but Carl, instead of ipving me the 
thanks I deserved, gave me the firet ecol<Ung of our married life! 
Now is n't that just like a husband? 

Of course it can be proved by the anniial catali^e that the 
average member of the Faculty has only about twelve or foui^ 
teen hours of classroom work a week — the worst-paid instructor 
more ; the highest-paid professor less. What a university teacher 
gjves to his sbudente in the classroom, however, is or ought to be 
but a rendering of what he acquires out^e, as when my dis- 
tinguished father tried one of lus welL-prepared casee in court. 
Every new class, moreover, is a (Afferent proposition, as I once 
heard my brother say of his customers. 

That is where the art of teaching comes in and where Carl ex- 
celled. He could make even the "dismal science," as Carlyle 
called economics, interesting, as was proved by the large numbers 
of men who elected his courses, despite the fact that he made 
them work hard to pass. Nor does this take into account origi- 
nal research and the writing of books like Carl's scholarly work 
on The History of Property, on which he had been slaving for 
three solid summers and hundreds of n^hts during termtime ; not 
to speak of attendii^ conunittee meetings constantly, and the 
furnace ev^ more constantly. The Utter, like making beds, is 
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not mentioned in the official catalogue. I suppose sttch details 
would not become one's dignity. 

As in every otlier occupation, some members of the Faculty do 
as little work as the law requires; but most of tliem are an ex- 
tremely busy lot, even though they may, when it suits their sched- 
ule better, take exercise in the monung instead of the afternoon 
— an astonishing state of aff^rs tliat always Bcandalizes the so- 
called tired business man. 

As for Carl, I was seeing bo little of him except at mealtimes 
that I became rather piqued at fiiEt, bdng a bride. I felt sure he 
did not love me any morel 

" Do you really think you have a right to devote so much time 
to outside work?" I asked one evening when I was washing the 
dishes and he was starting oS for the university library to write 
on his great book. — It was the indirect womanly method of Bay- 
ing: "Oh, please devote just a httle more time to mel" — "You 
ought to rest and be fresh for your classroom work," I added. 

Being a man he did not see it. 

"The way to advance in the teachii^ profession," he answered, 
with his veiled twinkle, " is to n^ect it. It does n't matter how 
poorly you teach, so long as you writ* dull books for otlier pro- 
fessors to read. That's why it is called scholarship — because 
you slight yoar Bcholars." 

"Oh, I'm Bick of all this talk about sctwdarshipl" I cried. 
"What does it mean anyway?" 

"Scholarship, my dear," sMd Carl, "means finding out all 
there is to know about somethli^ notMC^ else cares about, and 
Qwa telling it in such a way that nobody else can find out. If 
you are understood you are popular; if you are popular you are 
no scholar. And if you 're no scholar, how can you become a full 
professor? Now, my child, it is all clear to you." 

And, dismissing me and the eubject with a good-night kiss, he 
brushed his last year's hat and hurried oS, taking the latchkey. 

So much for oHum. 

" But where does the dignity come in?" I asked Carl one day 
when he was sharpening his lawnmower and thus neglecting his 
lawn tennis; for, like a Freshman, I still had much to learn about 
quunt old collie customs. 

"Why, in being called p'feasor by the tradesmen," said Cm-I, 
"Also in renting a doctor's hood for academic pee-rades at three 
dollars a pee-rade, instead of buyii^ a new bat for the rest of the 
year. Great thing — dignityl" 
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He ctmcMad and began, to cut the grase furiously, reminding 
me of a thoroughbred hunter I once saw harnessed to a plow. 

"P'fesaora of pn^lism and dancing," he wesit on gravely, 
"have n't a bit more dignity than we have. They merely have 
more money. Just thinkl There is n't a butcher or grocer in 
this town who does n't d(}S his hat to me ^en he whizzra by in 
his mot(v — even those whose bills I have n't paid. It 's great to 
have dignity. I don't believe there 's another place in the world 
where he niu> rides makes obeiaanice to Mm who walks. Much 
bettor than getting as high wages as a truatee's chauSeurt A 
salary is so much more dignified than w^^es," 

He stopped to mop his brow, looking perfectly <Sgnified. 

"And ^" he added, egged on by my laughter, for I always 
loved his quiet irony — it was never directed at individuals, but 
at the ideas and tjra£ti<»fi they blandly and blindly followed — 
"And yet carping critics of the greatest nation on earth try to 
make out that art and intellectuality are not properly recognized 
in the States. FesaimistsI Look at our jHcture galleries, filled 
witb cM masters from abnad! Think how that helps American 
ertJstel Look at our cdleges, crowded with buildings more 
eostly than Oxfc^d'st Thmk how that encourages American 
teachersi Kmply because an occasional foreign professor gets 
higher pay — bahl lliere are better things than money. For 
example, thial" 

And he bent to his mower again, with much the same deri- 
tnvely dignified strut as on that memorable day long ago n^ien I 
came aod saw and was conquered by it — tnily tlien iie wore 
black wlk sleeves and now wHte ahirtsteeves. 

And so much fw <Ugnity. 

I soon saw that if I were to be ahelp and not ahindrance to the 
man I loved I diould have to depart from what I had been care- 
fully trained to r^ard as woman's only true sphere. Do not be 
alarmed! I had no thought of leaving home or husband. It is 
simply tiiat the home, in the industrial sense, is leaving the house 

— sevMity-five per cent (rf it social seientistB say, has gone already 

— so that nowadays a wife must go out after it or else find some 
new-^a^ioned productive substitute if die really intends to be an 
old-fashioned helpmate to her husband. 

It was not a famnist theory but a finwidal condition that coo- 
fronted us. My dwie-over trousse»i would not last forever, hcmt 
would Carl's present intellectual wardrobe, viach. was becoming 
flireadbare. Travel abroad and fordgn study are just as neces- 
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eary for an Americ&c scholar aa foreign buying is for an American 



I thought of many plans; but in a collie town a woman's op. 
portunities are bo limited. We are not paid enough to be ladies, 
though we are required to dress and act like them — do not for- 
get that point. And yet, \riien willing to stop being a lady, what 
could one do? 

Finally I thoi^t of dropping entirely out of the social, reli- 
gious and charitable activities of the town, investing in a type- 
write and subscribing to a ocnrespondenco^chool course in ste- 
nography. I could at least help Carl prepare his lectures and 
relieve h'Tn of the burden of letter writing, thus pving him more 
time for book reviewing and other potboiling jobs, which were 
not only delaying his own book but makmg him bum the candle 
at both ends in the strenuous efiort to make both ends meet. 

I knew Carl would object, but I had not expected such an out- 
burst of profane rage as followed my announcement. The poor 
boy was dreadfully tired, and for months, like the thoroughbred 
be was, he had reprised his true fe«lings under a quiet, quizzical 
smile. 

"My heayenst What next?" he cried, jumping up and padng 
the floor. "Have n't you already pven up everything you wcto 
accustomed to — every innocent pleasure you deserve — every 
wholesome diversion you actually need in this God-forsaken, 
monotonous hole? Haven't I already dragged you down — 
you, a lovely, fine-grained, highly evolved woman — down to the 
position of a servant in my house? And now, on top of all this — 
No, by God! I won't have itl I tell you I won't have it!" 

It may be a shocking confession, but I loved bim for that 
wicked oath. He looked so splendid — all fiie and furious de- 
termination, as when he used to rush up to the net in the deciding 
game of a tennis match, cool and quick as lightning. 

"You are right. Cart dear," I s^, kjssing his profane lips; for 
I had learned long since never to ugue with him. "1 am too 
good to be a mere household drudge. It's an economic waste of 
&iq>erior ability. That 's why I am going to be your secretary and 
save you time and money enough to get and keep a competent 
maid." 

"ButlteDyou— " 

"I know, dear; but what are we goii^ to do about it? We 
can't go on this way. They've got us down — are we going to 
let them keq) us down? Look into the future! Look at poor old 
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ProfessOT Culberaon. Look at half of the older memben of the 
Facultyl Th^ have ceased to grow; their usefulness is over; 
they are all gone to seed — because they had n't U»e courage or 
the cash to develop anything but their oharactersl" 

Carl looked thoughtful. He had gained an idea for Us book 
and, like a true scholar, foi^ot for the moment our personal situ- 
ation. 

"Really, you know," he mused, "does it pay Society to reward 
its intUviduals in inverseratio to their usefulness 7" He took out 
his pocket notebook and wrote : " Society Itself Buffers for reward- 
ing that low order of cunning called buuness sraise wiUi the ulti- 
mate control of all other useful talents." He closed his DoteJmok 
and smiled. 

"And yet they call the present economic order safe and sanel 
And all c^ us who throw the searchlight of truth on it — daagiBt- 
oustheoristel Can you beat it? " 

"Well," I rejoined, not being a scholar, "there's nothing dai^ 
gerous about my theory. Instead of your stenographer bec(nn- 
ing your wife, your wife becomes your stenographer — far safCT 
and saner tlum the usual order. Men are much more apt to fall 
in love with lively little typewriters than mth fat, flabby wives." 

Though it was merely to make a poor joke out of a not objec- 
tionable necessity, my plan, as it turned out, was far wiser than 
I realized. 

first, I surreptitiously card-catalogued the notee and refer- 
ences for Carl's "epoch-making book," as one of the sweet, vi^ue 
wives of the Faculty always called her husband's volumes, irtiicb 
she nevCT read. Then I leaxned to take down his lectures, to look 
up data in the library, to verify quotations, and even leat a hand 
in the book reviewing. 

Soon I began to feel more than a mere oonsumer'B interest — a 
producer's interest — in Carl's work. And then a wonderful 
thing happened: My husband began to see — just in time, I be- 
lieve — that a wife could be more than a passive and more w 
less deshable append;^ to a man's life — an active and intelli- 
gent partner in it. And he looked at me ^th a new and wonda> 
ii^ respect, which was rather amu^g, but very dear. 

He had made the astonishing discovery that his wife had a 
mind! 

Years of piano practice had helped to make my fingers nimble 
for the typewriter, and for this advantage I was duly grateful to 
ibe family's old-fashioned ideals, though I fear they did not ap- 
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pretnate my gratitude. Once, when viBitii^ them durii^ the 
holidays, I was lai^hingly boastmg, before some guests invited 
to meet me at lunclieon, about my part in the writing of Carl's 
History <rf Property, which had been dedicated to me and was 
now making a sensation in the economic world, though our guests 
in the social world had never heard of it. 

Suddenly I saw a cunous, uncomfortable look come over the 
faces of the family. Then I stopped and remembered that nowa- 
days wives — nice wives, that is — are not supposed to be help- 
mates to their husbands except in name; quite as spinsters no 
longer spin. They can help him spend. At that they are truly 
better halves, but to help turn earn is not nice. To our guests it 
could mean only one ttui^ — namely, that my husband could 
not afford a secretary. Well, he could not. What of it? 

For a moment I had the lUsquieting sensation of having pa- 
zaded my poverty — a form of vulgarity that Carl and I detest 
as heartily as a display of wealth. 

The family considerately informed me afterward, however, 
tiutt they thought me brave to sacrifice myself so cheerfully. 
Dear mel I was not being brave. I was not beii^ cheerful. I 
vaa being happy. There is no sacrifice in working for the man 
you love. And if you can do it with him — why, I conceitedly 
thought it quite a distinction. Few women have the abiUty or 
enterprise to attain it! 

One of my Ksters who, like me, had failed to "marry well" 
valeted for her husband; but somehow that seemed to be ail 
right. For my part I never could see why it is more womanly to 
do menial work for a man than inteUectu^ work with him. I 
have done both and ought to know. . . . Can it be merely be- 
cause the one is done strictly in the home or because no one can 
Bee you do it? Or is it merely because it is unskiLIed labor? 

It is all right for the superior sex to do skilled labor, but a true 
womanly woman must do only unskilled labor, and a fine lady 
none at all — so clothed as to prevent it and so displayed as to 
prove it, thus advertising to the world that the man who pays for 
her can also pay for secretaries and all sorts of expensive things. 
Is that the old idea? 

If 80 1 am afraid most college professors' wives should give up 
the old-fashioned expensive pose of ladyhood and join the new 
womanhood! 

Well, as it turned out, we were enabled to spend our sabbatical 
year abroad — just in time to ^e Carl a new lease of life men- 
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tally and me phy«cally ; tai both of us were on the vei^ of break- 
ing down before we Ht. 

Sucli a wonderful year! R«vi^ting his old haunts; attending 
lectures together in the German and French umvereities; work- 
ing side by side in the great librariea; and meeting the great men 
of his profession at dinner! Then, between whilea, we had the 
beat art and music thrown in! Ah, those are the only real luxu- 
ries we miss and long fori Indeed, to us, they are not really luxu- 
ries. Beauty is a necesdty to some persons, like exercise ; though 
others can get along perfectly well without it and, therefore, won- 
der why we cannot too. 

Carl's book had already been discovered over there — that ia 
perhaps the only reason it was discovered later over here — and 
every one was so kind about it. We felt quite important and 
used to wink at each other across the table. "Oitt" book, Carl 
always called it, like a dear. His work was my work now — his 
ambitions, my ambitions; not juat emotionally or inspirationally, 
but intellectually, collaboratively. And that made our emotional 
Interest in each other the keener and more satisfying. We had 
fallen completely in love with each other. For the first time we 
two were really one. Previously we had been merely pronounced 
so by a clergyinan who read it out of a book. 

Oh, the glory of loving some one more than oneself! And oh, 
the blessedness of toiling tt^ether for something greater and more 
important than eitherl That is what makes it possible for the 
other thing to endure — not merely for a few mad, glad years, 
followed by drab duty and dull regret, but for a happy lifetime of 
useful vigor. That, and not leisure or dignity, is the great com* 
pensation for the professorial life. 

What a joy it was to me during that rosy-sweet early period of 
our union to watch Carl, like a proud mother, as he grew and ex- 
foliated — like a plant that has been kept in a cellar and now in 
congenial soil and sunshine is showing at Last its full potentialities. 
Through me my boy was attaining the full stature of a man; and 
I, his proud mate, was jealously glad that even his dear dead 
mother could not have brought that to pass. 

His wit became less caustic; his maimer more genial. People 
who once irritated now interested him. Some who used to fear 
him now liked him. And as for the undergraduates who had 
hero-worshiped this former tennis champion, they now shyly 
turned to him for counsel and advice. He was more of a man ^ 
the world ih&a most of his colleagues and treated the b(^ w 
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though they were men of tiie world too — for instance, tie never 
rererred to thcon as boys. 

"I would n't be a damned fool if I were you," I once overheard 
him say to a certain young man who was suffering from an attack 
of what Carl called misdirected energy. 

More than one he took in hand this way; and, though I used to 
call it — to tease him — his man-to-man manner, I saw that it 
was effective. I, too, grew fond of these frank, ingenuous youths. 
We used to have them at our house when we could spare an even- 
ii^ — often when we could not. 

None of this work, it may be mentioned, is referred to in the 
annual catalogue or provided for in the annual budget; and yet it 
is often the most vital and lasting service a teacher renders his 
Btudente — especially when their silly parents provide them with 
more pocket money than the professor's entire income for the 
support of himself, his family, his scholarship and his dignity. 

"Your husband is not a professoi," one of them confided shyly 
tome — "he's a human being!" 

After the success of our book we were called to another college 

— a full professorship at three thousand a yearl Carl loved his 
Alma Mater with a passion I sometimes failed to understand ; but 
he could not afford to remain ftuthful to her forever on vague 
promises of future favor. He went to the president and said so 
plainly, hating the indignity of it and loathing the whole system 
that made such methods necessary. 

The president would gladly have raised all the salaries if he had 
had the means. He could not meet the competitor's price, but 
he begged Carl to stay, offerii^ the full title — meaning empty 

— of professor and a mimmum tttigfi of twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars, with the promise of full pay when the funds could be rused. 

Now we had demonstrated that, even on the Faculty of an 
Eastern college, two persons coidd live on fifteen hundred. 
Therefore, with twenty-five hundred, we could not only exist but 
work efficiently. So we did not have to go. 

I look back on those days as the happiest period of our life to- 
gether. That is why I have lingered over them. Congenial 
work, bright prospects, perfect hralth, the affection of friends, 
the respect of rivals — what more could any woman want for her 
husband or herself? 

Only one thing. And now that, too, was to be ours! However, 
with children came trouble, for which — bless thdr little hearts! 
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— they are not respondble. Were we? I wonder! Had we a 
right to have chjli^^n? Had we a right not to have children? 
It has been eetimated by a member <rf the mathemal^cal depart- 
ment that, at the present salary rate, each of the college profes- 
Bors of America is entitled to just two-fifths of a child. 

Does this pay? Should only the financially fit be allowed to 
survive — to reproduce their species? Should or should not 
those who nmy be fittest phyBicaily, intellectually and morally 
also be entitled to the privU^;e and responsibility of taking th^ 
natural part in determining the character of America's future 
generations, for the evolution of the race and the glory of God? 

I wonderl ■ 

(Bo»bm Tranxript) , 

A PARADISE FOR A PENNY 

Maddened by the Catalogues of Peace-TIme, One 

Lover of Gardens Yet Managed to Build ft 

Lltde Eden, and Tells How He Did It fw a 

Song 

Bt WALTER PRICHARD EATON 

WAS-miB economy (which is a much pleosanter and doubtless 
a more patriotically approved phrase than war-time poverty) is 
not without its compensations, even to the {^dener. At first I 
did not tUnk bo. Confronted by a vast array of new and empty 
borders and rock steps and natural-laid stone, flanking a wall 
fountain, and other features of a new garden ambitiously planned 
before the President was so incon^d^ate as to declare war with- 
out consulting me, and confronted, too, by an empty purse — 
pudon me, I mean by the voluntarily unposed necessity ta 
economy — I sat me down amid my catalogues, like Niobe amid 
her children, and wept. (Maybe it waa n't amid her children 
Niobe wept, but for them; anyhow I remember her as a symbol of 
lachrymodty.) Dear, alluring, immoral catal(%ue8, sweet sirens 
for a man's undoing! How you saj^ to me of sedums, and whis- 
pered of peonies and irises — yea, even of German irises! How 
you spoke in soft, seductive accents of wonderful lilacs, and 
exquisite Bpu«as, and sweet syringas, murmurous with beeel 
How you told of tulips and nanassuses, and a thousand lovdy 
things f w beds and bwders and rock wwk — at ao much a dosen. 
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so very much a doien, &nd a doien bo very tewl I did not resort 
to cotton in my ears, but to teat« and profanity. 

Then two things happened. I got a letter from a Boston archi- 
tect who had passed by and seen my unfinished place; and I took 
a walk up a back road where the Massachusetts Highway Com- 
missioners had n't sent a gai^ of worinnen through to "improve " 
it. The architect said, "Keep your place simple. It cries for it. 
That's always the hardest thing to do — but the best." And 
the back-country roadside said, "Look at me; I didn't come 
from any catalogue; no nursery grew me; I'm really and truly 
' perfectly hardy ' ; I did n't cost a cent — and can you beat me at 
any price? I'mahundi«dperoent American, too." 

I looked, and I admitted, with a blush of shame for ever doubt- 
m%, that I certainly could not beat it. But, I suddenly realised, 
I could steal it! 

I have been stealing It ever once, and having an euOTmously 
enjoyable time in the bargain. 

Of course, ateolii^ is a relative term, like anything else con- 
nected wiUi mOTsJity. What would be stealing in the inune(^te 
neighborhood of a city is not even what the old South County 
oyster fisherman once described as "jest pilferin' 'round," out 
here on the edges of the ^IdEmess. I go out with the trailer 
hitched to the back of my Ftvd, half a mile in any direction, and 
I pass road^des ^ere, if there are any fanner owners of the 
fields on the other side of the fence, tJiese owners are only too 
glad to have a few of the massed, invading plants or bushes 
thinned out. But far m<R« often there is not even a fence, or if 
there is, it has heavy woods or a swamp or a wild pasture b^^nd 
it. I could go ^tw plants every day for «x mimths and notxx^ 
would ever detect where I took them. My only rule — self-im- 
posed — is never to take a ungle specimen, or even one oi a small 
group, and always to take where thinning is useful, and whno 
the land or the roadside is wild and n^ected, and no human be- 
ing can possibly be injured. Most often, indeed, I tdmply go iip 
the mountain along, or into, my own woods. 

I am not going to attempt any botanical or cultural description 
of what I am now attempting. "That will have to wwt, anyhow, 
till I know a little more about it myself I But I want to indicate, 
in a general way, some of the effects which are perfectly possible, 
I believe, here in a Massachusetts garden, wiUiout importing a 
single plant, (» even sowing a seed or purchasii^ any stock from 
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Take the matter of aatere, for instance. Hitherto my garden, 
up here in the mountains where the frosts come early and we can- 
not have anemone, japonica, or clirysantheniums, has generally 
been a melancholy spectacle after the middle of September. Yet 
it IB just at this time that our roadsides and woodland borders are 
the moet beautiful. The answer ia n't alone astere, but very 
largely. And nothing, I have discovered, is much easier to trans- 
plant than a New En^and aster, the showiest of the family. 
Within the con£nee of my own farm or its bordering woods are at 
least seven varieties of asters, and there are more within half a 
mile. They range in color from the deepest purple and lilac, 
through shades of blue, to white, and vary in height from the six 
feet my New Englands have attuned in rich garden soil, to one 
foot. Moreover, by a little care, they can be so massed and al- 
ternated in a long border (such a border I have), as to pass in un- 
der heavy shade and out agun into full sun, from a damp place to 
a dry place, and yet all be bloomii^ at th^ best. With what 
other flower can you do that? And what other flower, at what- 
ever price per dosen, will ^e you such abundance of beauty 
without a fear of frosts? I recently dug up a load of asters in 
bud, on a rainy day, and already they are in full bloom in th^ 
new garden places, without so much as a wilted leaf. 

Adjoining my farm is an abandoned marble quarry. In that 
quarry, or, rather, in the rank grass bordering it, grow thousands 
of Sohd^o rigida, the big, flat-topped goldenrod. This is the 
only station for it in Berkshire County. As the ledges from this 
quarry come over into my pastures, and doubtless the goldenrod 
would have come too, had it not been for the sheep, what could 
be more fitting than for me to make ttus prions yellow flower a 
part of my garden scheme? Surely if anything belongs in my 
peculiar soil and landscape it does. It transphmts ea^y, and 
under cultivation reaches a large siie and holds its bloom a long 
tune. Massed with the asters it is superb, and I get it by going 
through the bars with a shovel and a wheelbairow. 

But a garden of goldenrod and asters would be somewhat dull 
from May to mid-August, and somewhat monotonous thereafter. 
I have no intention, of course, of barring out from my garden the 
stock perennials, and, indeed, I have already salvaged from my 
old place or grown from seed the indispensable phloxes, f o^oves, 
larkspur, hollyhocks, sweet william, climbing roses, platycodons 
and the Uke, But let me merely mention a few of the wild 
things I have brought in from the immediate neighborhood, and 
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see IF ttey do not pnmne, when nattnaUr planted where the 
bordera wind under trees, or grouped to die ffaaa in front of al- 
ters, ferns, goldrairod and the ahndis I sh^ mentioa later, a kind 
of beauty and intracet mt to be secured by the usual garden 
methods. 

lltra^ are painted trillluma, y^ow and pink lady's sEppen, 
Orchifl fipectaluliB, hepaticas, bloodioot, violets, jack-in-tl^^ul- 
pit, masses of bandxnies, solanMm's seal, true and false; smooth 
false fox^ore, five-flowacd and eloeed gentians, meadow liBai 
(CaoBdenns) and wood rilies (Pluladelphieam), the fonna e»- 
pedally beii^ here so common that I can go out and dig up the 
bulbs by the score, taking only one or two trcaa any one spot. 
These are but a few of the flowers, blooming from early spring to 
late fall, in the bord^s, and I have forgotten to mention tiie little 
bunch benies from my own woods as an edging jAxtat. 

Let me turn sow for a moment to the hedge and shrubbery 
screen which must inberrene between my west border and the 
highway, and which is the crux dl the gfiidea. The hedge is al- 
ready started with hemlocks from the mountain ade, put in last 
spring. I must admit nura^y in-g;owii ercsgreens are eaaer to 
hantfie, and make a better and quidcer {^vwth. But I am out 
now to see how far I can get with abetdutdy native materiaL 
BetD«en the hedge and the border, where at first I dnamed of U- 
lacs and the Hke, I now visualise as filling up with the kind of 
growth which lines our roads, and vtath is no lees beiwdf ul and 
mudi more fitting. From my own woods wiH come p spring 
(the only safe time to moTO titem) masses of mouot^n laurel and 
azalea. From my own pasture fence-line will come red o«er, 
dt^wood, with its white blooms, its blue bories, its winter stem- 
colcdng, and elderfoeny. S^om my own woods have already 
cerate seversi four-foot maple-leaved vibemama, whidL, tttou^ 
moved in June, throve and have made a fine new growth. Thoe 
will be, also, a diadbush or two and cert^nly acme hobble hushes, 
with heie and there a young pine «id small, slender canoe 
birch. Here and ibeze wUl be a clump 4tf fiowcring raspbeny. I 
shall not socon spireas, and I must have at least one big white 
eyringa to scent tbs twilight ; but the great mass of my scre^L will 
be exactly what nature would pltmt there if she were left alone — 
minus the choke cherries. You always have to exercise a littie so- 
perviBion over nature! 

A feature of my garden is to be rook wortc end a little, thin 
staoun of » brotddet flowing aw»y fnm a wall fount«n. I nod 
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in my catalogues oi marTeUous Alpine plants, aoA I dreamed d 
irisee by my tvook. I shall have some of both too. Why not? 
The war has got to end one of these days. But meanwhile, why 
be too down-hearted? On the cliSa above my pasture are maesee 
of moes, holding, ae a pincuehion holds a breastpin, little eady 
saxifrage plants. From the cnumies frtul hfur beUs dangle forth. 
There are clumps of purple cliffbrase and other tiny, eicqui^te 
ferns. On a gravel bank beside tii% State road are tiu>uflands of 
viper's bugloes plants; on a ledge nearby is an entire nursery irf 
S^um acre (the small yellow stone crop) . Columbines grow like 
a weed in my mowing, and so do Quaker ladies, which, in Eng- 
land, are hi^y este^ned in the rock garden. TTie Greens Com- 
mittee at the nearby golf club will certainly let me dig up some 
<rf the g^ pinks which are a pest in oo& d the high, gravelly 
bunkers. And these are <Mily a fraction of the native material 
av^lable for my rock worif and bank. Many oi them are already 
in and thriving. 

As fto' the little l»ook, any pond edgfi or brookslde neurby has 
arrowheads, forget-me-nots, ""•Hinal flowers, blue flag, dumps of 
beautiful passes, mtHike? flowers, jewel-weed and the like. There 
are cowslips, too, and Uue vervuu, and irtute violets. If I want 
a clomp ol something tall, Joe-pye-weed is not to be disdained. 
No, I do not antidpate any trouble about my brook»de. It mil 
not look at all as I thought a year ago it was going to look. It 
will not took like an illustration in some "garden beautiful" 
magaiine. It will look like — likeat»o(&t I am tremendously 
excited now at the proepeot oi seeing it look like a brook, a little, 
lazy, trickling Yankee iMimk. If I ever let it look like anything 
else, I believe I shall deserve to have my spring dry up. 

I^baMy I sh&U have momenta of, foi me, compazative afflu- 
ence in the years to ocHne, when I shall once mcH« listen to the 
Eoren song of catalc^uee, uid rader Japanese irises, Darmn tulips, 
hybrid lilacs, and so on. But by that time, I fed sure, my native 
plants and shrubs irill have got such a start, and made such a 
luxuriant, natural tangle, that they will aemmilate the aliens and 
teach them th«r proper place in a New England gardrai. At 
fuiy rat«, till tiie war is over, I am 100 per cent Berkshire Count^l 
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WANTED: A HOME ASSISTANT 

Business Hours and Wages Are Helping Women 

to Solve the Servant Problem 

By LOUI^ F. NELLIS 



Whbnbtbb this notice appears in the Help Wanted oolumn of 
a city newspapQ", fifty to one liundred answers are rec^ved in tha 
first twenty-four houtst 

"Why," we hear some one say, "that seemaimpOBaiblel When 
I advertised for a maid at forty dollars a month with board and 
lodging provided, not a soul answered. Why are so many re< 
sponses received to the other advertiBemmt?'' 

Let us look more closely at the first notice. 

Wanted: A Home Assistant! How pleasant and dignified it 
sounds ; nathii^; about a general houseworker or mud or servant, 
just Home Assistant! We can' almost draw a picture c^ the 
kind of young woman who might be called by such a title. She 
comes, qiuet, dignified, and interested In our home and its pro1> 
lems. She may have been in an office but haa never realty liked 
office work and has always loi^ed for home eurroundings and 
home duties. 

I remember one case I was told ctf — a little stenographer. 
She had gladly assumed her new duties as Home Assistant, imd 
had wept on the first Christmas Day witti the family because it 
was tlie only Christmas she had spent In years in a home atmos- 
phere. Or perhaps the appliccmt for the new kind of work in the 
home may have been enqiloyed in a department store and found 
the continuous standing on iier feet too wearily. She welcomes 
the frequent change of occupation in her new position. Or she 
may be married with a little home of her own, but with the desire 
to add to the family income. We call these Home Asustants, 
Miss Smith or Mrs. Jones, and they preserve their own individu- 
ally and self-respect. ' - - 

"W^, I would call my houBemaid anytiung if I could only girt 
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one," Bays one young married womtuL "There must be more 
to this new plan ttian calling them Home AsoBtonta ami address- 
ing them as Miss." 

Let us read further in the advertisement: "Eight hours a day; 
bIz days a week." One full day and one half day off each week, 
iwftlfing a total of forty-four hours weekly wbich is the standard 
working week in moet industrial occupations. At least two free 
Sundays a month should be given and a convenient week-day 
substituted for the other two Sundays. If Saturday is not the 
best half day to give, another afternoon oiay be arranged with 
the Home Assistant. 

"ImpoBsible," I can hear Mrs. Header say, "I couldn't get 
aloi^ with eight hours' work a day, forty-tour hours a week." 
Nol Wdl, possibly you have had to get along without any maid 
»t all, or you nmy have had some one in your kitchen who is in- 
competent and slovenly, whom you dare not dischaige for fear 
you can not replace her. Would you rather not have a good in- 
vested worker ftv eight hours a day than none at all? Ihiring 
that time the Home As^tant works steadily aad specialisation 
is done away with. She is there to do your work and she does 
whatever may be called for. If she is asked to take care of the 
baby for a few hours, she does it wiUii^y, aa part of her duties; 
or if she is called upon to do some ironing left in the basket, 
ahe assumes that it is part of her work, and does n't say, "No, 
Madam, I was n't lured to do that," at the same time putting on 
her hat and leaving aa under the old system. 

The new plan seems expensiveP "Twelve dollars a week is 
more than I have pwl my domestic helper," Mrs. Reader says. 
But consider this more carefully. You pay from tiiirty-five to 
£f^ dollars a month with all the worker's food and lod^ng pro- 
vided. Thki is at the rate of dght to eleven dollars a wedt for 
wages. Food and room cost at least five dollars a week, and 
moet estimates are higher. The old type of bouseworker has coat 
us mor« thitn we have realized. The new syston compares favor- 
ably in expense witli the old. 

" I am perfectly certam it would n't be i^actical not to feed my 
helper," Mrs. K^er says. Under the old system of a twelve to 
fourteen-hour wmking cby, it would not be feasible, but if she is 
on the e^t-hour basis, the worker can brii^ a box-luncheon 
with her, or she can go outside to a restaurant just as she would if 
she were man office or factory. The time q>ent in eating is not 
IneludDd in bet day's work. Think of Uie relief to tha houae- 
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keeper who can order \rimt hat family likes to eat withottt having 
to say, "Oh. I can't have that; Mary would n't eat it you know." 

"I can't aSord a Home Assistant or a maid at the present 
wages," some one says. "But I do wish I had some one who 
could get and serve dinner every night- I am so tired by evening 
that cooking is the lost straw." 

Try looking for a Home Assistant for four hours a day to re- 
lieve you of just this work. You would have to pay about a dol- 
lar a day or six dollars a week for such service and it would be 
worth it. 

How does the Home Assistant plan work in houaeholdB where 
two or more help^B are kept? The more complicated homes run 
eereral shifts of workers, coming in at diffa«nt hours and cover- 
ing every need of the day. One woman I talked to told me that 
she studied out her problem in this wayl She iM every bit of 
the work in her house for a while in coder to find out how long 
each job took. She found, for instance, that it took twenty-five 
minutes to clean one bathroom, ten minutes to brush down and 
dust a flight of stairs, thirty minutes to do the dinner dishes, and 
BO on through all the work. She made out a time-card which 
showed that twenty-two hours of work a day was needed for her 
home. She knew how much money she could spend and she pro- 
ceeded to divide the work and money among several assistants 
coming in on different shifts. Her household now runs like clock- 
work. One of the splendid thinga about this new system is its 
great flexibility and tiie fact that it can be adapted to any house- 
hold. 

Thoughtful and int«Uigent planning such as this woman gave 
to her problems ia necessary for the greatest success of the plan. 
The old haphazard methods must go. The housekeeper who has 
been in the habit of coming into her kitchen about half past five 
and saying, "Oh, Mary, what can we have for dinner? I have 
just come back from down-town ; I did expect to be home sooner," 
will not get the most out of her Home Assistant. Work must be 
scheduled and planned ahead, the home must be run on business 
methods if the system is to succeed. I heard this explained to a 
group of women not long ago. After the talk, one of them said, 
"Wdl, in business houses and factories there is a foreman who 
runs the shop and oversees the workers. It would n't work in 
homes because we haven't any foreman." She had entirely 
overlooked her job as forewoman of her own establishment! 

"Si^pose I have company for dinner and the Home Asustaid 
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is n't through her work when her eight houn are up, what hap- 
pens? " Bome one asks. All overtime woi^ is paid for at tbe rate 
of one and one-lialf times the hourly rate. If you are paying 
your assistant twelve dollars for a forty-four-hour week, you are 
^ving lier twenty'«i^t cents an hour. One and one hsii times 
this amounts to forty-two cents an hour, which she receives for 
extra work just as she would in the business world. 

"Will these girls from officee and stores do their work well? 
They have had no training for housework unless they have hap- 
pened to do some in th^ own homes," some one wisely remarks. 
The lack of systematic preparation has always been one of the 
tooubles with our domestic helpeni. It is true that the new type 
of girl trained in business to be punctual and alert, and to use her 
mind, adapts herself very quickly to her work, but the trained 
worker in any field has an advantage. With ttiis in mind the 
Central Branch of the Young Women's Christian Asaociation in 
New York City has started a training-school for Home Assistants, 
The course provides demonstratjons on the preparation of break- 
fasts, lunches, and dinners, and talks on Uie following: House- 
cleaning, Laundry, Care of Children, Shopping, Planning work, 
Deportment, Efl&ciency, and Duty to Employer. This course 
^ves a prt a general knowledge of her duties and what is even 
more important she acqiurea the right mental attitude toward her 
work. The girls are given an examination and those who success- 
fully pass it are ^ven a certificate and placed as Tnuned Home 
Assistanta at fifteen dollars a week. 

The National Association would like to see these training- 
Bchools turning out this type of worker for the homes all ov^ the 
country. This is a cona:buctive piece of work for women to un- 
d^take. Housewives' Leagues have interested themselves in 
this in various centers, and the Y.W.C.A. will help wherever it 
can. There are always home economics graduates in ev^y town ; 
who could help give the course, and there are excellent house- 
ke^Krs who excel in some branch who could give a talk or two. 

"The courae would be worth a great deal in results to any com- 
munity. The United States Employment Bureaus are also tak- 
ii^ a hand in this, and, with the coSperation of the High Schools, 
ate placing girls as trfuned assbtants on the new baas. I have 
talked with many women who are not only using this plan to-day 
but have been tor several years. 

It has been more than six years agp since Mrs. Helene Barker's 
book "Wanted a Young Woman to Do Housework" was pub- 
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listed. This gave the working plan to the idea. Women in Bos- 
ton, Providence, New YoA, Cleveland, and m many ottker citiea 
have become so eathusioBtic over their success in running their 
homes with the Home As^tants that a number are giving their 
time to lecturing and talking to groups of women about it. 

Let me give two concrete illustrations of tiie practical applica- 
tion of housework on a business basis. 

Mrs. A. lives in a small city in the Middle West. Eer house- 
hold consists of herself, her husband, and her twelve year old son. 
She had had the usual string of imposuble maids or none at all 
imtil she tried the new system. Through a ^Is' club in a factory 
in the city, she secured a young woman to work for her at factory 
houiB and wages. Her assistant came at seven-thirty in the 
mtmiing. By having the breakfast cereal prepared the night bo- 
fore, breakfast could be served promptly at eight, a plan which 
iras necessary in order that the boy get to school on time. Each 
mommg'B work was written out and hung up in the kitchen so 
that the as^stant wasted no time in waiting to know what she 
hod to do. Lunch was at twelve-fifteen, and at one o'clock the 
Home Asustant went home. 

She came back on regular duty at five-thirty to prepare and 
serve the dinner. Except for times when there were guests for 
dinner she was throi^ her work by agbt. When she worked 
fivertime, there was the extra pay to compensate. Mrs. A. paid 
her thirteen dollars a week and felt that ehe saved money by the 
new plan. The assistant was oB duty every other Sunday, and 
on alternate weeks was given all day Tuesday off instead of Sun- 
day. Tuesday was the day the heavy washing was done and the 
laundress was there to help with any work which Mrs. A, did not 
feel equal to doing. Even thou^ there are times in the day 
when she is alone, Mrs. A, saya she would not go back to the old 
QTstem for anything. 

Mrs. B. lives in a city apartment. There are four grown people 
in the family. She formerly kept two maids, a cook-laundress, 
and a waitrega-chambermaid. She often had a great deal of 
trouble finding a cook who would do the washii^. As her apart- 
ment had only one mmd's room, she had to ^ve one of the guest- 
rooms to the second maid. She paid these girls forty dollars 
apiece and provided them with room and board. Her apartment 
cost her one hundred and fifteen dollars a month for seven rooms, 
two of wliich were occupied by maids. 

Mrs. B. decided to put her household on the new buuness basis 
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last PaQ. Sba moved into a five-room apartment wMch cost her 
ninety dcdlars, but die had lai^er romns aiul a nevec building 
vith more i^to-date inqHrorranBats thaa she had had before. 
She saved twenty-five ddlara a month on rent jA\a eighty dol- 
lars wages and about tiiirty dollars on her fiRiu^ maids' food. 
All togetiier she had one hundred and thirty-£ve dollars which 
could be used for Home AaBi^MUits. This la (he way ib& mon^ 
waa^)ent: 

A laundres once a week ) $2.60 

Home As^stant, on duty from 7.30 a.u. to2p.u. 10.00 

Hrane Assistant, on duly fKMD 12 u. to 9 f.h 15.00 

Week $27.60 

On t^ s(^ednle the worit was done better ittan ever before. 
There was no longer any grievance about tiie waslut%. Mrs. B. 
had scnne one eontlnoously on duty. 1^ morning asstatant was 
iJlowed a half hour at nocMi to eat hex Imicheon which she Ixmight 
with her. As Mrs. B. ectertuned a great deal, espedaOy at 
lundietm, she arranged to have the schedule of the two assistants 
Oiverti4> at this time (rf day. The mivning worker, h will be 
noted, was ranployed few only six hours. The aft^iHKm worker 
was a trained as^tant and, therefore, rec^ved fifteen dollars a 
week. She had an hour oS, between three4hirty and four-thirty 
and was on duty again in time to serve tea or s^temoon r^resb- 
ments. If th^ce were a number c4 extra people for dinner, the 
aa^stant was expected to stay until nine aiui thc^e was never ai^ 
compluning abont too much ccnupany. Mrs. B. has a better 
iqMBtroHtt and saves mon^ ev&cy montii be^desl 



(tfew York Sua} 

SIX YEARS OF TEA ROOMS 

Busings Career ctf a Woman College Graduate 

" For Uie last three years I have cleared $d,000 a year on my te» 
rooms," declared a youi^ woman who six years ago was gradu- 
ated with distinction at one of the leading collegas of the country. 

" I attained my twenty-third birthday a month after I reeored 
my diplc»na. (hi that day I took stock of the c^itd with which 
I was to st^ into the world and earn n^ own Unog. Iii^ stock 
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taliiig showed perfect health, my college education and 1300, my 
ehare of my father's estate after the expenses of my college course 
had been pfud. 

"In spite of the protests of many of my friends I decided to be- 
come a business woman instead of entering one of the latif esstons. 
I believed that a well conducted tea room in a college town where 
there was nothing of the kind would pay well, and I proceeded to 
open a place. 

"After renting a suitable room I mveated $100 in furnishings. 
Beddee having a paid announcement in the college and town pa- 
pers I had a thousand leaflets printed and distributed. 

"Thoi^i I could n't afford mu»c I did have my rooms deco- 
rated prc^usely with flowers on the afternoon of my opening. As 
it was early in the autumn the flowers were inexpensive and made 
a brave show. My only asastant was a young Irish woman 
whom I had ei^aged for one month as waitress, with the under- 
standing that if my venture succeeded I would engage her perma- 
nently. 

"We paid expenses that first afternoon, and by the end of the 
week tl^ business had increased to such an extent that I might 
have engaged a second waitress had not so many of my friends 
persisted in shaking their heads and saying the novelty would 
soon wear off. During the second week my little Irish girl and I 
had so much to do that on several occasions our coll^^ boy pa- 
trons felt themselves constnuned to offer their services as wait- 
ers, wMe more than one of the young professors after a long wait 
left the room with the remark that they would go elsewhere. 

"Of course it was well enough to laugh as we all knew there 
was no 'elseiriiere,' but when I recalled how ready people are to 
crowd into a field that has proved successful, I detenmned no 
longer to heed the shaking heads of my friends. The third week 
found me not only with a second assistant but with a card posted 
in a conspicuous place announcing that at the beginnii^ of the 
next week I would enlarge my quarters in such a way as to ac- 
commodate more than twice as many guests. 

"Havii^ proved to my own satisfaction that my venture was 
and would be successful, I did n't hesitate to go into debt to the 
extent of $150. This was not only to repair and freshen up the 
new room but also to equip it with more expensive furnishing 
than I had felt myself justified in buying for the first. 

"Knowing how every httle tlung that happens is talked about 
in a coll^fe town, I was sure tlie difference in the furnishings of 
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the rooms would prove & good advertisemeat. I counted on H to 
draw ctiatom, but not just in tlie w&y it did. 

"Before I realised juat what was happening I was receivii^ 
letters from college boys who, oftn procWming themselves 
among my very first customeni, demanded to know why they 
were discrinunated agtunst. I had noticed that everybody ap- 
peared to prefer the new room and that on several occasionfi when 
persona telephoning for reservations had been unable to get the 
promise of a table in there, they had said they would wMt and 
come at another time. Wliat I had not noticed was that only 
men comii^ alone or witli other men, and ^1b coming with ottm 
^1b, would accept seats in the first room. 

"I learned from the letters of 'my very first patrons' that no 
gentleman would take a ^1 to have tea in a second class tea 
room. They were not only hitting at the cheaper fumiBhin^ i^ 
my first room but also at the waiter whom I had employed, be- 
cause I felt the need of a man's help in doing heavy work. The 
girl in her fresh apron and cap was more attractive than the man, 
and because he happened to serve in the first room he also was 
second class. 

" No, I could n't aSord to buy new furniture for that room, so I 
did the only thing I could think of. I nuxed the furniture in such 
a way as to make the two rooms look practically alike. I hired 
another girt and relegated the man to the kitchen except in case 
of emergency. 

"Althoi^ my custom fell off in summer to a bare sprinkling 
of guests afternoons and evenings and to almost no one at lunch, 
I kept the same numb^ of employees and had them put up pre- 
serves, jams, syrups, and pickles for use the coming season. I 
knew it would not only be an economical plan but also a great 
drawing card, especially with certain of the professoiB, to be able 
to say that everything served was made on the place and vndet 
my own supervision. 

" My second winter proved so successful that I determined to 
buy a home for my business bo that I might have things exactly as 
I wished. I was able to pay the first instalment, $2,500, on the 
purchase price and still have enough in bank to make alterations 
and buy ike necessary fumishii^. 

"The move was made during the smnmer, and when I opened 
up in the autumn I had such crowds afternoons and eveningj 
that I had to put extra tables in the halls until I could get a room 
on the second floor rea^y. At present I have two entire fioora 
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and often have so many waiting that it is next to impossible to 
pass through the entrance hall. 

"Three summers ago I opened a eecood tea room at a seashore 
resort on the New Ei^land coast. I beard of the place through a 
classmate whose family owned a cottage down there. She de- 
scribed it as deadly dull, because there was nothing to do but 
bathe and boat unless you were the happy possessor of an auto- 
mobile or a horse. 

"I was so much interested in her description of the place that I 
went down one warm day in April and looked thingp over. I 
found a stretch of about three nules of beach lined with well 
appearing and handsome cottages and not a single place of 
amusement. The village behind the beach is a lovely old place, 
with twenty or more handsome old homes surrounded by grand 
trees. There are two or three small stores, a post office, two liver- 
ies and the railroad station half a mile away. 

"Before I left that afternoon I had paid the first month's rent 
on the best of the only two cottages to be rented on the beach. 
Of course it needed considerable fixing up and that had to be done 
at my own expense, but aa I was getting it at a rental of $200 for 
the season I was not worried at the outlay. The cottages told 
me enough of the character of the people who summered on that 
beach to make me sure that I would get good interest on all the 
money spent. 

"Immediately after commencement I shut up my college tea 
rooms, leavii^ only the kitchen and storeroom open and in 
charge of an experienced woman with instructions to get more 
help when putting up preserves and pickles made it necessary. 
Then I moved. 

'"Hie two first days on the beach my tea room did n't have a 
visitor. People strolled by and stared at the sign, but nobody 
came in to try my tea. The third day I had a call from my land- 
lord, who informed me that he had been nnsled into letting me 
have his cottage, and offering to return the amount paid for the 
first month's rent, he very politely requested me to move out. 

"After confiiderable talking I discovered that the cottiers 
did n't like the way my waitresses dressed. They were too sty- 
lish and my rooms appeared from the outdde to be so brilliantly 
lighted that they thought I intended to sell liquor. 

" I did n't accept the offered rent, neither did I agree to move 
out, but I did assure my landlord that I would go the very day 
aiqrthing really objectionable happened on my premises. I told 
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him of my suoceaa in tlie college town &nd th^ invited him to 
bring his family the foUowii^; afternoon to try my tea. 

"Well, they came, they saw, and I conquered. That evening 
all the tables on my piazza were filled and there was a slight 
Bprinkling indoors. A few days later the classmate who had told 
me of the place came down for the summer and my troubles were 
at an end. 

"The secret of my success is hard wcvk and catering to the 
taste of my patrons. Had I <^>eiied either a cheap or a showy 
place in the college town, I would not have gained the good will 
of the faculty or the patron^e of the best class of students. If 
my prices had been too high or the refreshments served not up to 
the notch, the result would not have been so satisfactory. 

"Knowii^ one college town pretty well, I knew just about 
what was needed in the student's life; that is, an attractive look- 
ing place, eminently respectable, whCTC you can take your beet 
girl and get good things to eat well served at a reasonable cost. 

"The needs of the beach were pretty much the same. People 
can't stay in the water all the time, neither can they spin around 
the country or go to an unlisted village at night in their car- 
riages and automobiles. My tea room offers a recreation, with- 
out b^ng a dissipation. 

"Another point about wluch many people question me is the 
effect of my being a bu^ess woman on my social standing. I 
have n't noticed any slights. I recrive many more invitations 
than it is possible for me to accept. I go with the same set of 
girls that I did while I was in college. 

"Two of my classmates are lawyers, mcae than one is a doctor, 
and three have gone on the st^e. I know that my earnings are 
far more than any of thdrs, and I am sure the? do not enjoy 
then- bu^ness any more than I do. If I had to he^ agfaa I 
would do Kcactly as I have done, with one exception — I would 
lay out the whole of my $300 in furnislung that first tea room In- 
stead of keying $75 as a nest ^g m bank." 
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(Cmmtry GeiUhman) 

Two illuatraitianB: 

1. Half-tone teproduoing phatograiph of dicesed chickens vith 
the caption, " There is this rule you must observe: Pick your 
chickens clean-" 

2, Beproduction in type of shipping bbd. 

BY PARCEL POST 

One Man's Way of Serving the Direct-to-Consumer 

Market 

By A. L. SARRAN 

If you live within a hundred and fifty nulee of a city, if you 
possess ordinary common sense and have the ability to write a 
readable and understandable letter, you may, from September to 
April of each year, when other farmeiB and their wives are con- 
sUQung instead of producing, earn from fifty to a hundred and 
fifty dollars net profit each month. You may do this by fatten- 
ing and dres^ng chickens for city follcs, and by supplying regu- 
larly fresh country sausage, hams, lard and ^gs. 

This is not an idle theory. Last September I began with one 
customer; today — tlua was written the end of March — I have 
nearly 500 customers to whom I am supplying fann products by 
pared post. 

Instead of selling my chickens to the huckster or to the local 
poultry house for twelve cents a pound, I am selling them to the 
consumer in the city for twenty cents a pound, live weight, plus 
the cost of boxing and postage. Not only that, I am buying 
chickens from my neighbors at a premium of one to two cents 
over the huckster's prices, "milk feeding" them, and selling 
them to my city customers at a profit of six to seven cents a 
pound. 

I buy young hc^ from my neighbors at market prices and 
make them into extra good country saus^e that nets me twenty- 
five cents a pound in the city, and into hams for which I get 
twenty-five cents a pound, delivered. The only pork product on 
which I do not make an excellent profit is lard. I get fifteen 
cents a pound for it, delivered to the city customer, and it costs 
me almost that much to render and pack it. 

At this writing st(»«keepers and egg buyers in my county are 
paying the fanner seveiUeen cents lot lus eg^. I am getting 
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twenty-five oenta e. dozen for egip in tlurty-doien oases and 
tw^ty-nine cents a dozen in two-dozen boiKs. My prices to the 
city man are based upon the Water Street, Chicago, quotation 
for "firete," which, at this writii^, is nineteen cents. If this 
price goes up I go up; if It goes down I go down. 

I got my customers by newspaper advertising — almost exdu- 
lovely. It is a comforting belief tliat one satisfied customer will 
get you another, and that that customer will get you another, 
and so on, but it has not so worlced out in my exp^enoe. Out 
Ol all my customers less than twelve have become customers 
throx^h the influ^ice cd friends. 

My experience has tai^t me another thing: That direct ad- 
vertising does not pay. By (tirect advertising I mean the mailing 
of letters and drculare to a Mat of names in the Iiope <d selling 
Bomethii^ to persons whose names are on tbat list. 

I tried it tlu^e times — once to a list of names I bought from a 
dealer in such lists ; once to a list that I myself compiled from the 
society columns of two Chicago dtulies; and once to a classified 
list that I secured fr<Bn a directcny. 

The results in these cases were about the same. The net cost 
of each new customer that I secured by circulars and letters was 
t2.19. The net cost of each new customer that I secured by 
newspaper advertising was fifty-four cents. 

Not every city newspaper will get such results. In my case I 
selected that paper in Chicago which in my judgment went into 
the greatest number of prosperous homes, and whose pages were 
kept clean of quack and swindling advertisements. I used cuily 
the Sunday issues, because I believe the Sunday issues are 
most thoroughly read. 

The farmer will want to use, and properly so, the classified 
oolunms of the paper for his advertising. But he should patron- 
iie only that paper whose columns provide a classification espe- 
cially for farm and food products. 

I spent twelve dollars for advertising in one clean Chicago 
daily with a good circulation, and got three orders. The trouble 
was that my advertisement went into a column headed "Bun- 
ness Personals," along with a lot of manicure and massage ad- 



He on the farm who proposes to compete vntii the shipper, com- 
mission man and retailer for the city man's trade should devote 
his efforts to producing food of a better quality than the dty man 
IB accustomed to get via the shipper-oommiadoa-maiHCtBikf 
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route. Wherefore I proposed to ffve the city man the fattest, 
tenderest, juiciest, oleanest, freshest chicken he could get — and 
ohm^ him B profitable price in so doing. 

When I wrote my advertisements I did not stint myself for 
space. An adTertisement that tells no reason why the reader 
should buy from the advertiser is, in my opinion, a poor adver- 
tisement. Therefore, I told my story in full to the readers of the 
Sunday paper, although it cost me six cents a wcad to do it. 
Here is a sample of my advertising : 

I SBiND young, milk-fed chickens, ready for the cook, direct 
to you from the farm. These chickens are fattened in 
vire-bottomed, sanitary coops, tbus insuring al^olute clean- 
liness, on a ration of meai, middlings and milk. The 
chicken irou get from me is fresh; it is killed aptke your 
order is rec«ved; is dressed, drawn, cooled out for 24 hours 
in dry air, wrapped in waxed paper and delivered to you on 
the morning (rf the third day afta- your order is mailed; 
it is faC, tender and sweet. The ordinary chicken that is 
fattened on unspeakable filth in the farm^s barnyard, and 
finds its Wy to your table via the huckster-shipper-comr 
mission-man-retailer route cannot compare with one of 
mine. Send me your check — no stamps — for $1.15 and I 
will send you a five-pound — live-weight -^roasting chicken 
for a sample. If it does not please you I'll ^ve your 
money bade. Add 62 cents to that check and I '11 m^ you 
in a separate box a two-pound package of the most deli- 
dous fresh^round saua^e meat you ever ate. Made from 
tiie selected meats of young hc^ only; not Ugfaly seasoned. 
These sausage cakes make a breakfast fit for a Freddent. 
Money back if you don't like them. 

A. L, Sabban. 

Notice that I told why the reader should buy one of my chick* 
ens rather than a chick^ of whose antecedents he knew nothing. 
That it paid to spend six cents a word to t«ll him so is proved by 
the fact that this particular advertasement brought me, in four 
days, twenty-three orders, each accompanied by a check. I re- 
peated my advertisements in Sunday issues, stopping only when 
I had as many customers as X could take care of. 

Oettii^ a customer and keeping liim are two different proposi- 
tions. A customer's first order is sent because of the representa- 
tion made in the advertiBemeiit that he read. His aecoawl and lus 
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Bubaeqnent orders depend upon how you satisfy him and continue 
to satisfy him. 

My rule is to select, weijjh, dress, draw, handle, wrap and box 
the diicken with the same scrupulous care that I would exercise 
if the customer were actually present and watching me. 

I have another rule: The customer is always right. If he com- 
plains I satisfy him, immediately and cheerfully. It is better to 
lose a chicken than to lose & customer. 

I am now about to make a statement with which many of 117 
readeis will not agree. It is more than true; it is so hnportant 
that the success of a mail-order business in dressed chickens de- 
pends upon a realization of it. It is this: A majority offarmen 
and their meet do nol know what ampules a fat chicken. 

I nuUce this statement because of the experience I have had 
with country folks in buying their chickens for my feeding coops. 
If they really consider to be fat the chickens which they hare 
assured me were fat, then they do not know fat chickens. A 
clucken can be fat to a degree without being so fat as he can or 
should be made for the purpose d marketing. 

There is a Savor about a well-fattened, pii!k-fed chicken that 
no other chicken has. Every interstice of his flesh is juicy and 
oily. No part of him is tough, stringy muscle, as ia the case if he 
is "farm-fattened" while being allowed to range where he will. 

If you think your chicken is a fat one, pick it up and rub the 
ball of your thumb across its backbone about an inch behind the 
base of the wings. If the backbone is felt clearly and distinctly 
the chicken is not fat. 

I fatten my chickens in coops the floors of which are made of 
heavy wire havit^ one-inch mesh; underneath the wire is a 
droppings pan, which is emptied every day. My coops are built 
in tiers and long sections. I have ninety of them, each one ac- 
commodating nine chickens. I have enough portable feeding 
coops with wire bottoms and droppii^ pans undmieath to en- 
able me to feed, in all, about one thousand chickens at one time. 

Chickens should be fed from ten to fourteen days m the coops. 
I give no feed whatever to the chicken the flrst day he is in the 
coop, but I keep a supply of sour milk in the tnn^ for him. I 
feed my chickens three times a day. 

At seven a.m. I ^ve them a fairly thick batter of meal, mid- 
dlings or oat flour, about half and half, and sour milk. I feed 
them only what they will clean up in the course of half an hour. 
At nocrn I feed them agiun <mly what they will dean up m half an 
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hour. This feed U the same as the momii^ feed except that it m 
thumer. About four o'clock I give them a trough full of the same 
feed, but so thick it wilt b&rely pour out from the bucket into the 
trough. 

The next monung the troughs are emptied — if anything re- 
mains in &em — into the b^ kettle where the feed is mixed for 
the morning feeding. The idea is this: More fat and flesh are 
made at night than in the daytime; ther^ore see that no chicken 
goes to bed with an empty crop. 

About the eighth to tenth day force the feeding — see to it 
that the clucken get« all it will eat three times a day. 

By keeping an accurate account of the coste of meal, milk, and 
BO on, I find that I can put a pound of fat on a coop-fed chicken 
for seven cents. When one considerB that this same pound brii^ 
twenty cents, and that milt feeding in coops raises the per pound 
value of the chicken from twelve to twejity cents, one must admit 
that feed'Dg chickens is more profitable than feeding cattle. 

Do not feed your clucken anything for twenty-four hours b&- 
fore killing it. Do not worry about loss in weight. The only 
wdght it will lose will be the weight of the feed in ita crop and 
gizzard, and the offal in its intestines — and you are going to lose 
that anyway when you dress and draw it. If you will keep the 
bird off feed for twenty-four houra you will find that it will draw 
much more easily and cleanly. 

Hang the chicken up by the feet and Itill it by bleeding it away 
back in the mouth. Let it bleed to death. Graap the chicken's 
head in your left hand, the back of it« head against the paim of 
your hand. Do not hold it by the neck, but grasp it by the bony 
part of its head and jaws. Kcach into the throat mth a three- 
inch, narrow, sharp knife and cut toward the top and front of the 
head. 

You will sever the big cross vran that connects the two "jugu- 
lar" veins in the neck, and the blood will pour out of the mouth. 
If you know how to dry-pick you will not need to be told anything 
by me; if you do not know it will do you no good to have me tell 
you, because I do not believe a person can learn to dry-pick chick- 
ens by following printed instructions. At any rate, I could not. 
I never learned until I hired a professional picker to come put 
from town to teach me. 

So far as t can jui^, it makes no differenr.e to the coneumer in 
the city whether the chicken is scalded or dry-picked. There is 
this to be said for the scalded chicken — that it is a more cleanly 
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picked cMcken than the dry-picked one. The pm featiieis are 
more eadly removed when ^e chicken is scalded. 

On the other hand, there are thoee feed-epecialismg, accurate- 
to-the-t«i-tfaoiieaiidth'jtart-of'an'inch experts, who say that the 
dry-picked chicken keeps better than the scalded one. If the 
weather is warmer than, say, seventy-^ve degrees, it mi^t; un- 
der that, there is no difference. 

I do the most of my setling in Clucago, and my place is a hun- 
dred and fifty milee south <^ that city; U a scalded chicken will 
keep when I am selling it that far away it will keep for almost 
anyone, because none of you is going to sell many chickens at ai^ 
point more than a hundred and fifty nules from your place. 

There is this caution to be observed in scalding a diicken: Do 
not have the water too hot. I had trouble on this score, and as a 
rwult my chickens were dark and did not present an appetizing 
appearance. Finally I bou^t a candy thermometer — one that 
le^fltered up to 400 d^rees. By expmmenting I found that 180 
degrees was the point at which a chicken scdded to pick the easi- 
est, but that a chicken scalded at 165 degrees presented a bettw 
appearance after beii^ picked and cooled. Whichever method 
you use, observe this rule; I^ck your chickrai dean. 

After my chicken has cooled out enough so the flesh win cut 
easily, I draw it. I chop oft the head close up, draw back the 
skin of the neck a couple of inches, and then cut off the net^. 
The iap of skin thus left serves to cover the bloody and un- 
sightly stub of the neck. Next I open up the ctui^en from be- 
hind and below the vent and pull out the g^ard — if the 
chicken has been kept off feed for twenty-four hours the empty 
crop will come with it — intestines and liver. I rexoove the gall 
bladder from the liver, open and clean the ^zzard, and replace it 
and the liver in the chicken. 

Then I cut a slit across the chicken just back of the keel of the 
breast bone. I cut the feet off at the knee joint and ^ip the 
drumstick through this slit. Then I lay the tiicken up to cool 
out overnight. The next morning it may be wrapped and boxed, 
tmd is t^en ready for mailing. 

Wrapping and boxing must not be slighted. The clean, sani- 
tary appearance of the chicken when it is unpacked in the kitchen 
of your customer goes a long way toward prejudicing that cus- 
tomer in your favor. I buy thirty pounds of waxed pi^>^, 
twenty-four by thirty-six inches, and have the paper house cut it 
in two. This e^ves me 1000 gheets, each eighteen by twenty'^our 
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inches, for the price of a ream of the full aize — at thie time about 
five dollars, or a half cent a sheet. 

Each chicken 1b wrapped in one sheet of this waxed paper, and 
is then packed in a corrugated paper box made especially for send- 
ing chickens by parcel poet. 

I buy three sizes of theee boxes. One aise, which costs me four 
oenta each, will hold one four-pound chicken when dressed and 
drawn, liie next size, costing five cents each, will hold two very 
small chickens, or one large clucken. The third size, costii^ six 
cente each, will hold two large chickens, three medium-«zed 
ones, or four small ones. 

Do not use makeshifts, such aa old shoe boxes. In the first 
place, your shipment is not properly protected by such a box; in 
the second place, your poetmaBter is likely to refuse to accept it 
for mailing, as he would be justified in doing; and in the third 
place, your customer receives his chicken In a box that has been 
used for he wonders what, and has been in he wonders what 
places. 

It is for this reason that I never ask a customer to return a box 
to me. I do not want to use a box a second time. If I were a dty 
man, getting my chickens by mail, I should want them sent to me 
in a brand-new box, made for the special purpose of sending 
chickens by mall — and I'd want them in no oUier box. Then 
I'd feel sure of them. 

The cost of shipping by parcel post is low. I live ten miles 
from my county seat, and the postage required to send a fiv&- 
pound, live-weight clucken, dre^ed and boxed, frtan my place to 
town is e^sht cents. The post^e required to send that same five- 
pound chicken from here to Chicago, one hundred and fifty miles, 
is eight cents. The express company charges twenty-six cents 
for the same service, and does not deliver so quickly. 

But parcel-post delivery was not always so admirably done in 
Chicago. When I began shipping up there last September it was 
no uncommon thii^ for my packages to be so delayed that many 
chickens would spoil. 

I recall the "straw that broke the camel's back." I mailed 
twenty-six chickens one day — and in due course I received thir- 
teen letters, each advi^ng me of the same mournful event. The 
chicken had spoiled because of delay in delivery. My wife 
wanted to quit. I did n't. I made good the losses to the cus- 
tomers and prepared a label, a copy of which I forwarded to the 
l^iiid Assistant Postmaster Genenl at Washington, askii^ his 
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pennieaioD to use it, &nd tellu^ him of the vexatious and expen- 
sive deUya in delivering my packt^es in Chicago. 

In due time I received the desired pennission, and ordered the 
labels printed. The scheme worked. Every time a package was 
not delivered on schedule time the customer notified me, and I 
made complaint to the postmaster at Chicago. 

Gradually the service imph>ved until now I have no trouble at 
all. If I were to ship two packages today to the same address in 
Cliicago, sending one by parcel post and the other by express, I 
believe the parcel-post packs^ would be deUvered first. At any 
rate, it has been done for me. 

The weakness in the parcel-post delivery lies in the fact that 
perishable products — such as dressed chickens — cannot be 
handled in warm weather. I think that if the Post Office De- 
partment would cut some of its red tape and permit the ship- 
ment of air-tight packages m aii-tJght conveyors tJiis particular 
problem could be solved. 

You will, of coume, have more or lees correspondence with 
your customers. By all means use your own letterheads, but do 
not let your printer embellish them with cuts of roosters, chidt- 
ens, pigs, or the like. Not that we are ashamed of them; far be it 
from BU(^. You do not, however, need to have a sheet of paper 
littered up with pictures of imaginary aniTnulH in order to con- 
vince your customer that you are selling the meats of that ani- 
mal. I like a plainly print^ letterhead that carries my name, n^ 
address and my business. That's all. 

By all means keep books on your farm-to-table venture, If you 
undertake it. Set down on one side of the page what you pay for 
boxes, labels, postage, and so on, including what you pay your- 
self for chickens at your huckster's prices. On the other side ri 
the pstgfi set down what your city customer pays you. Add iq> 
the pages, do a simple sum in subtraction, and you will know just 
how much you have made. 

If I kept only twenty-five hens I should sell my eggs and my 
chickens direct to the city consumer. When the farmer learns 
to sell direct instead of letting the huckster, the poultry house, 
the commission man, the dresser and the ret^w stand between 
him and the consumer, then poultry raising will become really 
profitable. 

There are too many folks who sell their e^ and "take it out 
in trade." 
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SALES WITHOUT SALESMANSHIP 

Bt JAMES H. COLLINS 

"Sat, you're a funny eakonanl" exclumed the buainess man. 
" Here I make up my own mind that I need two motor trucks and 
decide to buy 'em from your company. Then I send for a Bales- 
man. You come down and spend a week looking into my hone 
delivery, and now you tell me to keep my horses. What kind of 
a saleaman do you call yourself anyway?" 

"What made you tUnk you needed motor tracks?" was the 
counterquestion of the serious, thick-epectacled youi^ chap. 

"Everyone else seems to be turning to gasoline delivery. I 
want to be up to date." 

"Your deUvery problem lies outside the gasoline field," sud 
the salesman. " Your drivers make an average of ninety stops 
each trip. They climb stuis and wut for receipts. Th^ ri|p 
are standing at the curb more than half the time. Nothii^ in 
gasoline equipment can compete with tlie horse and wagon 
under such concUtions. If you had loads of several tons to be 
kept moving steadily I'd be glad to sell you two trucks.'! 

"Suppose I wanted to buy them anyway?" 

" We could not accept your order," 

"But you'd make your commission and the ccmqMny Ha 
profit." 

"Yes; but you'd make a loss, and witlun a year your experi- 
ence would react unfavorably upon us." 

60 no sale was effected. Facts learned diuing his investigation 
of tills business man's delivery problem led the salesman to make 
fluggestjons that eliminated waste and increased the effectiveness 
of his horse rigs. 

About a year later, however, this bu^ess man sent for the 
salesman agiun. He contemplated motoriied hauling for an- 
other company of which he was the president. After two days' 
study the saleeman reported that motor trucks were practicable 
and that he needed about five of them. 

"All right — fill out tJie contract," directed the business man. 

" Don't you want to know how these trucks are going to make 
you money? " asked the salesman. 
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"Mo; if ^u say I need five trucks, then I know that's just 
what I needl" 

A new kind of salesmanship is beii^ developed in many Unes 
of business — and particularly in the rebuildii^ of sales organi- 
zations made necessary by the ending of the war and return to 
peace production. "Study your goods," was the salesman's 
axiom yesterday. " Study your customer's problem," is the view- 
point to-day; and it is ti'anaformmg the salesman and siJea 
methods. 

Indeed, the word salesman tends to <^appear under this new 
viewpoint, for the organization which was once charged largely 
with disposing of goods may now be so intimately involved in 
technical studies of the customers' problems that selling is a sec- 
ondary part of its work. The Sales Department is being re- 
named, and known as the Advisory Department or the Research 
Staff; while the salesman himsdf beeomee a Technical Counsel or 
Engineering Adviser. 

Camouili^? No; unqily better expreadon of broader functions. 

As a salesman, probably he gave much attention to tlie ap- 
proach and argument with which he gained his customer's att^ 
tion and confidence. But, with his new viewpoint and method 
of attack, perhaps the first step is asking permisson to study the 
custcnner's transportation needs, or accounting routine, or poww 
plant — or whatever section of IJie latter's business is involved. 

Hie experience of the thick-epectacled motor-truck salesman 
was typical. Originally he sold passenger cars. Then came the 
war, with factory facilities centered on munitions aod motw 
trucks. There bemg no more passenger cars to sell, th^ switched 
him over into the motor-truck section. There he floundned for 
a while, trying to develop sales arguments akmg the old lines. 
But the <Ad arguments did not seem to fit, somehow. 

It mi^t have been possible to demonstrate the siQierior coa- 
struction of his motor truck; but competitors would meet point 
with point, and customers were not interested in technioUities 
anyway. He tried service as an ai^cument; but that was lai^^ 
a iwomise of what motor trucks would do fc^ people after the^ 
bought them, and competitors could always promise just as 
much, and a httle more. 

Company reputation? His company had a fine one — but 
motor-truck purchasers wanted to know the cost of moving 
freight. Price? No argument at all, because only one other oon- 
c^n made motor trucks calling lot so greed bd iniUal invutmeiit. 
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So Ttuck-Specs, being n&turally aerioos and solid, began to dig 
into motor trucks from \he standpoint of tlie customer. He got 
pennissioQ to investigate delivery outfits in many lines. Selling 
a fiva-ton motor truck to many a businesa aum was oft«n equiva- 
lent to letting Johnny play with a loaded machine gun. Such a 
vehicle combined the potentiality of moving from fifty to sev- 
enty-five tons of freight daily, according to routing and the num- 
ber of tiours employed; but it involved a daily expense of twenty- 
Gve dollars. 

The purchasa* could lose money in two ways at swift ratios, 
and perhaps unsuspectingly: He m^t not use his AiU hauling 
capacity each day or would use it only half tbe year, during his 
bi^y season. Or he might underestimate eosts by overlooking 
such items aa intrant and depreciation. 

Thick-Specs' first actual sale was not a motor track at all, but a 
motorcycle, made by another company. Within three months, 
however, this motorcycle added two big trucks to a fleet of one 
dozen operated by a wholesale firm. That ctxtccm had good 
trucks, and kept them in a well-equipped gar^e, where mainte- 
nance was good. But at least once ditily there would be a road 
breakdown. Usually this is a miner matter, but it ties iq> the 
truck vAale its pmxled driver tries to k)CKte the trouble. 

When a motorcycle was bou^t for Hie garage, drivers were 
forbidden to tamper with machinery on the road — they tele- 
phoned in to the superintendent. By answering each call on his 
own motoreyde — about an hour daily — the repuiman kepi 
equipment in sudi good sliape that v^uabla extra service was se- 
cured from the fleet each day. 

The aalesnan-advis^ did not ori^nate this scheme lumself , but 
(^covered it in another concern's motor-truck organiiation; 
in fact, tjiis is the advanti^ tbe salffimsn-advisa eaijoys — 
acqutuntance with a wide range t£ methods and the kna^ of 
carrying a good wrinUe from one buaineBB to another. He brings 
the outside point of view; and, because modem busmess runs 
toward narrow specialisation, tbe outsicte point of view is pretty 
nearly ^ways w^ecmie, provided it is honrat and sensible. 

In anoth^ case he had to dig and invent to meet a peculiar 
situation. 

There was a cod compuiy working under a handicap in hcuse- 
hold deliveries. Where a residence stood back frcmi iba ^ewalk 
coal had often to be cvried from the mot(» trudc in baskets. 
Tliis k^t the tnick wi^i% nearly an hour. A motw truck's 
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time IB winth several dtdlara houriy. If the coal could have been 
dumped on the sidewalk and caxried in later, releasing the truck, 
that would have saved exp^ise and made more deliveries possi- 
ble. 

A city ordinance prohibited dumping coal on the ^dewalk ex- 
cept by pomit Coal m^i had never toed to have that ordi- 
nance changed. But the ealeeman-adviaer went strait to the 
city authtHities and, by figures showing the expense and waste 
involved, secured a modification, so that his customer, the coal 
company, got a blanket pennit for dumping coal and gave bonds 
as an assurance against abuse of the privilege. Then a little old 
last year's runabout was bought aiid followed the coal trucks 
with a crew to carry the coal indoors, clearing sidewalks quickly. 

This salesman-adviser's philosophy was as simple as it was 
sound. Confidence is the big factor in selling, he reasoned. 
Youi customo' wUt have confidence in you if be feela that you are 
square and also knows what you are talking about. By diligent 
study of gasoline hauling problems in various lines of business he 
gained practical knowledge and after that had imly to apply his 
knowledge from the customer's side of the problem. 

"Put it another way," he said: "Suppose you had a factory 
and expected to run it only one year. llteTe would not be time 
to get returns on a costly machine showing economies over a five* 
year period; but if you intended to run your factory on a five- 
year basis, then that machine might be highly profitable. 

"In sales work it was just the same; if you were selling for this 
year's profit alone, you'd close every sale regaidless of your ci»- 
tomer'a welfare. Let the purchaser bewarel But if you meant 
to sell on the five-year basis, then confidence is the big invest- 
ment, and the most profitable sale very often one you refuse to 
make for immediate results." 

He bad a fine following when tlie draft reached him; and dur- 
ing the eight months he ^tent in an Army uniform he utilized his 
knowledge of gasoUne transportation as an estpert in Uncle Sam's 
motor service. Upon being discharged he returned to his job 
and his custconers, and to-day the concern with which he is coo- 
nected is taking steps to put all its nK>tor-truck salesmen on this 
advisory basis. 

War shot Kb sales force to pieces — the Army and the Navy 
reached out for men and tied up production facifities; so then 
was nothing to sdl. But war also gave a clean slate £or plamung 
a new sales force. 
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Ab old Balesmen return wad new men lire taken on for sales in- 
BtnicUoQ, this concern tr^m them — not with the old sales man- 
ual, by standard approach and systematic sales argument, but by 
sending them out into the field to study gasoline hauling prob- 
lems. They secure permission to investigate trucking methods 
of contractors, department stores, wholesale merchants, coal 
dealers, track owners hauling interstate freight, miUa, factories 
and other lines of business. They investigate the kinds and 
quantities of stuff to be moved, the territory and roads covered, 
Uie drivers, the garage facilities. They ride behind typical loads 
and check up running time, delays, breakdowns, gasoline and oil 
consumption. 

Engineering teaches people to think in curves. This young- 
ster had to make a curve of the grocer's trucking before he could 
visualize it himself. His curve included factors like increase in 
stufT that had been hauled during the past three years and addi- 
tions to the motor equipment. When you have a healthy curve 
showing any business activity, the logical thing to do, after 
brmging it right down to date, is to let it run out into the future 
at its own angle. This was done with the grocery curve, and its 
future extension indicated that not more than three months later 
the grocery house would need about four more five-ton motor 
trucks. 

Closer investigation of facts behind the curve revealed an un- 
usual growth in sugar hauling, due to the increase in supply and 
removal of consumer war restrictions. And that grocery concern 
bought additional trucks for sugar within two months. With 
the insight made possible by such a curve a salesman might 
safely have ordered the trucks without his customer's knowledge 
and driven them up to his door the day the curve showed th^ 
were needed. 

"Here are the trucks you wanted to haul that sugar." 

"Good workl Drive 'em inl" 

What has been found to be sound sales policy in the mo- 
tor truck business applies to many other lines. Yesterday the 
Hftlesma" of technical apparatus sought the customer with a cata- 
logue and a smile — and a large ignorance of the technical prob- 
l^ns. To-day that kind of sellii^ is under suspicion, because 
purchasers of technical equipment have been led to buy on super- 
ficial selling points and left to work out for themselves complex 
technicalities that belong to the manufacturer of the equip- 
ment. ' 
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In the West dnmg recent yean a large number of pompe of a 
certain type have been sold for irrigating purpoeea. Purchasen 
bought from the catalogue-and-smile type of salesman, hooked 
their pumps up to a power plant — sod found that they lifted 
only about half the number of gallons a nunute promised in the 
catalogue. Manufacturers honestly believed those pumps would 
do the work indicated in their ratings. They had not allowed for 
variations in capacity where pumps were installed under many 
di&erent conditions and run by different m^. 1^ situation 
called for investigation at the customer's end; vdien it was dis- 
covered that these pumps oi^t to be rated mlji an allowance for 
loss of capacity a lulf to two-thirds ot the power, due to MctitHi 
and lost power. 

It mi^t have t>een dangerous tar the salesman to show vp 
agam in an irrigation district where a lot of his pumpe were "act- 
ing up," armed only with his catalogue and smile. But when an 
engineer appeared from the pump company to help customers 
out of their difficulties, he won confidence immediately and made 
additional sales because people felt that he knew what he was 
talking about. 

The superintendent of a big machinery concern found that his 
expense for cutting oils was constantly rising. Salesmen had 
followed salesmen, recomm^iding magic brands of the stuff; yet 
each new barrel of oil seemed to do lees work than the last — and 
cost more in dollars. 

One day a new Idnd of visitor showed up and sent in the card 
of a large oil oompai^. He was not a salesman, but an investiga- 
tor of oil problems. The superintendent took hirn through the 
plant. He studied the work being done by screw-cutting ma- 
chines, lathes and other equipment opra^ted with cutting oil. 
Where salesmen had recoomiended brands without technical 
knowledge of either the work to be done or the composition of 
the oil, this stranger wrote specifications that cut down the per- 
centage of costly lard oil used on some work; and he eliminated it 
altogether on others. 

Moreover, he pointed out sheer losses of oil by pickii^ up a 
handful of metal cuttii^ from a box, letting tbem drip, measure 
ing the oil that accumulated and recommending a simple device 
for reclaiming that oil before the waste metal was sold. 

This new viewpoint in selling is developing in so niany lines 
that to enumerate them would be to make a national directory of 
bu^nees concerns manufacturing m i ll 'Tig machinoy, office de- 
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TiOGB, manufacturmg and gtructural materials, equipment for the 
farm and the mine. 

People who purchase such producte have been accustomed to 
meeting two different representatives of manufacturere: First, 
the salesman skilled in selling, but deficimt in technical knowl- 
edge. 

" Ttus ohap is here to see how much he can get out of me," said 
the prospective consumer to hhnself ; and he was on his guard to 
see that the visitor got as little as possible, either in the way of 
orders or information. 

The other representative came frtmi the mechanical depart- 
ment to see how present equipment was nmning, or perhaps to 
"shoot trouble." He was long on technical knowledge, but 
probably dumb when it came to salesmanship. 

"This fellow is here to help me out of my troubles," said the 
customer. "I'll see how much I can get out of him." 

IVesentlj manufacturers of equiinnent woke up to the fact 
that their mechanical men — inspectors and trouble shooteis — 
had a basis of confidence which the salesman pure and simple was 
rapidly losing. Moreovra*, the technical man gained a knowledge 
of the customer's requirements that furnished the best founda- 
tion for selling new equipment. 

"Die salesman discov^«d the technics man and went to him 
for tips on new eqiupment needed by customers whose plants he 
had visited. The technical man also discovered the salesman, 
for it was plain enough that equipment well sold — skitUully ad- 
justed to the coBbanax'K needs — gave the least marfpn for trou- 
ble shooting. 

So there h«f been a meeting of minds; and to-day the salesmim 
studies the technicalities, and the technical man is learning sales- 
manship, and their boss is standing bdiind them both wiUi a new 
policy. This is the policy of perfonnance, not promises — serv- 
ice before sales. Under that poUcy the very terms salesmanship 
and sales department are beginning to disappear, to be replaced 
by new nomenclature, which more accurately indicates what a 
nuuiufaoturer'e representative can do for the customer, and gives 
him access to the latter on the basis of confidence and good will. 
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{MvMqft Magatine\ 

THE ACCIDENT THAT GAVE US WOOD-PULP 

PAPER 

How a Mi^ty Modem Industry Owed its B^ln- 

nlng to Gottfried Keller and a Wasp 

By PARKE F. HANLEY 

On the day when President Wilson was inaugurated to his 
second term, this country h&d its fiftieth anniversary of the in- 
troduction of wood-pulp. Wa« it not for a series of luoky 
chances that developed into opportunity, this wood-pulp anni- 
ytxeary might have remained for our children's children. 

Have you ever given thought to the accidentalism of many 
great discoveries? The element of haphazard is generally com- 
bined with a series of coincidences. Looking back over the de- 
velopments that led to gigantic contributions to our civilization, 
one cannot fail to be struck by the coordination of events. Ap- 
parently there always has been a conspiracy of natural forces to 
compel men of thought and resourccf ulneas to add another asset 
to progress. 

Your earliest school readras have been full of these — for in- 
stance, Watt and his steam-kettle, Franklin and his kite. Now 
the youngsters are reading tiiat the Wrights derived a funda- 
mental principle of aviation — the warping-tip — &om the flight 
ctf crows. With the awe comes a disquieting thought. How far 
bock should we be were it not for these fortuitous circumstances? 

Among all the great things th&t have been given to the world 
in the last three-quarters of a century, few measure beside the 
wood-pulp industiy. With its related trades and sciences, it is 
comprised witJiin Uie ten great activities of mankind. In manu- 
facture and diatributioD, it employs an army matching in size 
the Russian battle hordes. Ito figures of investment and produty 
tion are comparable to the debts of the great war. 

Yet it remained for a wasp and Gottfried Keller to bring us out 
of the era of rag paper. Together, they saved us from a retarda- 
tion of universal thought. Therefore, let us conaid^ the agents. 

I^ret, the wasp. She was one of a family of sev^al hundreds, 
born in the Hartz Mountains in the year 1830. Wh^i death 
dtumed most of her relatives at the end of the season allotted as 
the life <^ a wasp, this survivw, a queen vaefi, became the fbund- 
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reas of a family of her own. She built her neat of selected wood- 
fibers, softened theni to a pulp with her saliva, and kneaded them 
into cells for her larvie. Hei family came forth in due course, 
and their yom^ wings bore them out into the world. The neet, 
haviqg served its purpose, was abandoned to die sun and ihe rain. 

Maeterlinck, who attributes emotions to plants and souls to 
bees, might wrap a drama of destiny about this insect. She 
would command a leading place in a cast which included the but- 
terfly that gave silk to the world, the mosquito that helped to 
prove the germ theory of disease, and the caterpillar that loosed 
the apple which reveled the law of gravitation to Sir Isaac New- 
ton. 

As to Keller, he was a simple German, by trade a papei^maker 
and by avocation a scientist of sorts. One day in 1840 — and 
thia marks the beginning of tho accidents — returning home from 
his mill, he trod upon the abandoned nest. Had not the tiny 
dwelling been deserted, he probably would have cherished noth- 
ing but bitt^ reflections about the irascibility of wasps. As it 
was, he stooped to see the ruin he had wrought. 

TTie crushed nest lay soft in his hand, soft and pliable, and yet 
tough in texture. It was aa soft aa his own rag-made paper. It 
was not paper, and yet it was very much like papa*. Crumbling 
it in his fingera, he decided that its material was wood-pulp. 

Keller was puzzled to know how so minute a creature had 
welded wood into a paperlike nest. His state of mind passed to 
interest, thence to speculation, and finally to investigation. He 
carried his problem and i1« possibilities to his friend, Heinrich 
Voelter, a master mechanic. Together they began experiments. 
They decided to emulate the wasp. They would have to granu- 
late the wood as she had done. The insect had appivently used 
spruce; th^ used epruce under an ordinary grindstone. Hot 
water served as a substitute for the wasp's sahvary juices. 

Their flrst attempts gave them a pulp astonishingly similar to 
that resulting from the choicest rags. They carried the pulp 
through to manufacture, with a small proportion of ra^ add«i — 
and they had paper. It was good paper, paper that had strength. 
They found that it possessed an unlooked-for advantage in its 
quidc absorption of printing-ink. 

Have you followed the chain of accidents, coincidences, and 
fortunate circumstances? Suppose the wasp had not left her 
nest in Keller's path. What if he had been in haste, or had been 
driven oS by the queen's yellow-jacketed soldiera? What if he 
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bad no eurioaty, if he had not been a p^>er-maker, if he had not 
K^oyed acquaintance with WodUxf Wood-pu^ miglit never 
have been found. 

Leaving Gottfried Keller and Voelter in thehr hour of snccen, 
we find, sixteen yean afterward, two other Germans, Albrecht 
and Rudolf Pagrautecher, tmithera, in the export trade in New 
York. They were pioneeaing in another fidd. lliEV wem ship- 
ping petroleum to Europe for those rising young business men, 
John D. and William Rockefeller. They .were seeking commodi- 
ties for import when their cousin, Alberto Pagenstecher, arrived 
from the fatherland with an interesting bit of news. 

"A few weeks ago, in a paper-mill in the Hartz, I found them 
using a new process," he said. "Th^ are making paper out of 
wood. It serves. Germany is juinting its newspapers on wood- 
pulp paper." 

To his cousinB it seemed preposterous that wood could be so 
oimverted, but Alberto was convincing. He showed them Voel- 
ter's patent grants and pictures of the grinders. The Pagen- 
stechers went to GHroany, and when they returned they brought 
two of the grinders — crude afFaiia devised for the simple purpoee 
of pressing wood upon a stone. They also brought with them 
several German mechanics. 

. A printer in New York, named Strang, had already secured the 
United States rights of the new process. He was engaged in tbe 
manufacture of calendered paper, and, theref<»«, had no occasifMi 
to use wood-pulp; so he was willing to surrender the patents in 
exchange for a sniall interest. 

Tlie PogenstecheiB wanted water-power for their grinders, and 
they located their first mill beside Stockbridge Bowl, in Curtis- 
viUe, now Interlaken, Massachusetts. On an outlay of eleven 
thousand dollars their mill was built and their machinery inr 
stalled. Two or three trials, with cotton waste added to the 
ground wood, gave them their paper. Their first product was 
completed on the 5th (rf March, 1867. 

It was a matter of greater difficulty to dispose of the stock. 
The trade fought against the innovation. Finally Wellington 
Smith, of the near-by town of Lee, Massachusetts, was peiauaded 
to try it. Rag-pE4)er had been selling at twenty-four coits a 
pound. Smith's null still exhibits the first invoice with the Pa- 
genstechers, which shows tbe purchase of wood-p^jer at ^v&t 
oentfi. 

The pi^ier was hauled to Lee in the dead of night, for Smith's 
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subordinates wished to spare him from the Iaught«r of his fellow 
milhnen. It was sold, acd proved successful, and the Pagen- 
stecheni were rushed with orders. They built a second mill in 
Luzerne,' New York, but abandoned it soon afterward for the 
greater water-power to be obtained at Palmer's Falls, wha« now 
stands the second largest mill in the United States. 

Manufacturers tumbled over themselves to get the benefit of 
the new process. The originators in this country held the patent 
rights until 18S4, letting them out on royalties imtil that time. 
With each new t^ant the price of paper fell, until at one period it 
sold at one and a half cente a pound. 

Trial bad proved that spruce was the only suitable wood for 
the pulp. Until 1891 rags were combined in about one-quarter 
proportion. Then it was found that other coniferous woods 
mid^t be used to replace the ra^, after being submitted to what 
is called the sulfite process. In this treatment small cubes of 
wood, placed in a vat, have their resinous properties extracted, 
and the wood is disintegrated. A combination of ground and 
sulfite wood makes the paper now used for news-print. 

As has been told, the primaxy advantage of the wood-pulp pfr- 
per was its unmediate absorption of ink. This made possible 
much greater speed in printing, and led in turn to the develop- 
ment of the great modern newsp^ier and magaiine presses, fed 
by huge rolls of paper, which they print on both sides simultane- 
ously. These wonderful machines have now reached the double- 
octuple stage — monsters c^>able of turning out no less than five 
thousand eight-page newspapers in a single minute, or three hun- 
dred thousand in an hour. 

With the evolution from the fiat-bed to the web or rotary 
presses there came further development in typesetting-machines 
— the linotype, the monotype, and others. With paper and 
presses brou^t to such simplification, newspapers have sprouted 
in every town, almost every village, and the total number of 
American periodicals is counted by tens of thousands. There 
are magazines that Iiave a circulation of more than a milhon cop- 
ies weekly. The leading daily newspapers in New York print 
Mtywhere from one hunted thousand copies to four times aa 
many, and they can put extra editions on the streets at fifteen- 
minute intervals. 

The aggfegfiAe circulation of daily newspapers in the United 
States is close to forty milhon copies. Weeldy newspapers and 
periodicals reach fifty millions, and monthly publications mount 
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almost to one hundred millions; and all this would be impossible 
without wood-pulp paper. 

The annual production of wood-pulp in the United States and 
Canada is estimated by Albrecht Pagenstecher, the survivor of 
the innovators, to be worth nearly five hundred miUions of dol- 
lai8. Take into consideration the hundreds <A thousands em- 
ployed in the mills, the men who cut and brii^ in the raw product, 
the countless number in the printing, publishing, and distribut- 
ing trades. Then hark back to the accident that put the wasp's 
nest under the toe of Gottfried Keller 1 



(Provufencc Journal) 



One nne-etching Ulustration leprodudng an old wood-cut of the 
ehq>, with the caption, " The ^vannah. First Steamship That 
Crossed the Ocean." 

CENTENNIAL OF THE FIRST STEAMSHIP TO 
CROSS THE ATLANTIC 

(7-column head) 

' Onx hundred years ago this week there was launched at New 
York the ship Savannah, which may be called the father <rf the 
scores of ateamers that are now carrying our soldiers and supplies 
from the New World to the Old World. 

The Savannah was the first ship equipped with steam power to 
cross the Atlantic ocean. It made the trip in 25 days, using both 
sails and engine, and the arrival of the strange craft at Liverpool 
was the cause of unusual stir amoi^ our English cousins. IJke 
eveiy step from the beaten path the idea of steam travel between 
the New World and the Old World was looked upon with much 
scepticism and it was not until about 20 years later that regular, 
or nearly regular, steamer service was established. 

The launching of the Savannah took place on Aug. 22, 1818. 
It was not accompanied by the ceremony that is accorded many 
of the boats upon similar occasions to-day. As a matter of fact, 
it is probable that only a few persons knew that the craft was in- 
tended for a transatlantic trip. The keel of the boat was laid 
with the idea of building a sailing ship, and the craft was practi- 
cally completed before Capt. Moses Rogers, the originator of the 
venture, induced Scarborot^ & Isaacs, ship merchants d 8^ 
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VMUiah, to buy her and fit her with a steam to^M for Bwioe be- 
tween Savannah and Liverpool 

The ship, which was bidlt by Francu Pickett, was 100 feet 
long, 28 feet broad and 14 feet deep. It had three masts which, 
of course, w«re of far greater importance la TniJriTig process 
toward its deatinati<»i than was the steam engine. 

C(q>t. Bogt3B had gained a reputation for great courage and 
skill in sailing. He had already had the honor ci navigating the 
sea witli H steamer, taking the New Jersey from New York to the 
Chesapeake in 1816, a voyage whii^ was then thought to be tme 
of great danger for such a veeseL 

It was natural, then, that he was eepedalty ambitkHis to go 
down in history as the first master of a steam ship to cross the 
ocean. As soon as the vessel had been purchased by the Ssr- 
vannah ship merchants, the wcs'k of inufjJIi'ng the enginw was be> 
gun. This was built by Stephsi Vail ttf ^>eedwell, N J., and the 
boiler by David Dod of Elizabeth, N.J. 

The paddle-wheels wra« made of iron and wwe "ifetochable," 
so that the sections could be removed and laid on the deck. This 
was done when it was desired to proceed under canvas exclu- 
sively and was also a precfuitH>n in rough weatha. 

In shfxt, the Savannah was an ausiliaty steamer, a oombina- 
Hoa of steam and sail ^lat later became well known in shipping. 
This is much like the eariy dev^opmoit of the gasoline maiino 
engine, which was an auxiliary to the sail, a combination that is 
efiUused 

Capt. Rogers took the boat tnan New York to Savannah in 
eight days and 15 houis, using steam on this trip for 41^ hours. 
On May 26, IS19, under Capt. Rogers, the gavumah set sail 
frcnn h^ home p«i for Ijvetpool aod made the trip in 25 days. 

As long as tlw trip toc^ the voyage was considerably shorter 
than the average for the sailing ship in 181Q, and this reduction 
in time was accomplished in spite of the fact that the Savannah 
ran into much unfavorable weather. Capt. Rogers used steam 
on 18 of the 25 days and doubtless would have resorted to engine 
power more of the time except for the fact that at one stage of 
the voyage the fuel was exhausted. 

It was natural that the arrival of the ateaom in English waters 
should not have been looked upon with any great favor by the 
Fingliahmea. In addition to the jeras of the sceptical, the pres- 
ence of vessels was accompanied by suspicion on the part of the 
navalauUionties, and the merchaats were not favoraUy impreBsed. 
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When tbe BaTamuh ^>i»oached the En^ieh coast with her 
ain^e stack giving forth ^volumes of dense black smoke, it was 
tfwui gh t by those on shore that she was a ship <m fire, and Britieh 
mm-of-war and revenue cuttera set out to aid her. When the 
famth was known, oongtemation rogned antong the Tn^giigh offi- 
cers. They wen astonished at the way the craft steanted away 
from than after they had rushed to assist what they thought was 
a ship in distneas. 

Tbe recifition of tbe Savannah at Livnpool was not partieu- 
lariyecndial. Someof^ newspapers even suggested that "this 
steam tqKration may, in some manner, be connected with the 
ambitiouB views of the United States." 

A dose watch was kept on the boat while she lay in Britidi 
waters, and hex departure was welcome. In the second volume 
ti "Memotaada of a Reddeoce at the Court of St. James," Rich- 
atd Rush, then American Minister in London, includes a com- 
plete log (rf tbe Savannah. Dispatdi No. 76 from Minist^ Rush 
reports the arrival of the ship aod the comment that was caused 
by its presence as fdlows: 

Londim, July 3, 1819. 
Sir — On the 20th of last month arrived at Uverpool from 
the United States the steam^p Savannah, C^>t. Rogers, 
being tbe first vessel of that description that ever raoesed the 
sea, and having excited equal admiration and agtomshmeut 
as ^e entered port und^ the power of her steam. 

She is a fine ship of 320 tons burden and exhibits in her 
construction, no less than she has draie in her navigation 
across the Atlantic, a s^nal trophy ctf American enterprise 
and skill upon the ocean. 

I leam &om Gapt Rogers, who has come to Lcmdon and 
been with me, that she worked with great ease and safety on 
the voyage, aitd used h^ steam foD 18 days. 

Her engine acts horizontally and ia equal to a 72 brase- 
power. Her wheek, which are of iron, are on the odes, and 
removable at pleasure. The fuel laid in was 1600 biKh^ 
of ooal, which got exhausted on her entrance into the Irish 
Channel 

Tbe captain Bssures me that the Heather in general was 

extremely unfavorable, or be would have made a much 

shorter panage; besides that, he was five days ddayed in tbe 

channd lor want of coal. 

I have (he honor to be, etc., Rksabd Rubb. 
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To h&ve made ^le first voyage acrom Hie Atlantic Ocean under 
Hteam was a great accompIiBhmeDt and tn^ught no little credit to 
Ct^t. Risers and the United States. Pioneers in many ven^ 
turee, the American people had added another honor to their 
record. And thig was even more of a credit because in those 
early days skilled workmen were comparatively few on these 
ehoree and the machine shops had not reached a stage of effi- 
ciency that oame a short time later. 

There were, of course, in 1819 m^ irtio had developed into 
mechanics and there were shops <rf some account, as the steam- 
boat for short trips had been in existence for some years. But 
the whole enterprise of planning a steam voyage in which the 
boat should be headed due east was characteristic of the boldnesB 
and bravery of the Americans. 

The Savannah did not return to the States directly from Eng- 
land. It steamed from Liverpool to 8t. Petersburg and brought 
forth further comment from the Old World. She proved that 
the marine steam engine and eide-wheels were practicable for 
deep-sea navigation. The idea of transatlantic travel under 
steam had been bom and it was only necessary to develop the 
idea to "shorten the distance" between the two continents. 

This pioneer voyage, however, was then looked upon racm as a 
novelty than as the inception of a new method of long-distance 
travel. The trip had failed to demonstrate that steam was an 
entirely adequate substitute for the mast and sail in regular 
service. 

Since the Savannah was primarily a sailing vessel, the loss (^ 
steam power by the crippling of the engine would not be serious, 
as she could continue on her way with paddle-wheels removed 
and under full sail. 

It was 19 years later that the idea of employing vessels pro- 
pelled by steam in trade between the United States and England 
came under the serious consideration of merchants and ship 
builders. In the interval the marine boiler and the engines had 
been improved until they had passed the stage of experiment, 
and coasting voy^es had become common on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

The beginning of real transatlantic steam voyages was mode 
by the Sinus and the Great Western. The latter boat had been 
built especially for trips across the ocean and the former was 
taken from the Cwk and London line. The Sinus started fttaa 
Liverpool on Afuil 4, 183S, and the Great Weston four daya 
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latn. Th^ arrived in New York within 24 boon of each otiber, 
tiie SiriuB at 10 p.m. on April 22 and the Great Western at 3 
o'dock the following aftemotm. Neither of the vessels carried 
muohaail. 

These boats gave m^e or leea irregulw service until with- 
drawn because of their failure to pay expenses. In 1839 the 
Cunard Compai^r was formed and the paddle steamers Britan- 
nia, Arcadia, Columbia, and Caledonia were put into service. 

From that time on the steamer developed with great rapidity, 
the value of which was never more demonstrated than at the 
IKeaent tune. It will always be remembered, however, that this 
Capt. Rogen with his crude little Savannah was the man 
iriioee bold oiterpiiae gave birth to the idea of transatlantie 
travel under steam. 



(A syndicate Sunday magaiine section of the Barritibvrg Patriot) 

SEARCHING FOR THE LOST ATLANTIS 

Bt grosvenor a, pabker 

Not so long ago a stubby tramp steams nosed its way down 
the Elfish Channel and out into the Atlantic. Her rusty black 
bow sturdily shouldered the seas aside or shoved througji them 
with an inaistenoe that brought an angry hail of spray on deck. 
The tramp cared little f ot this protest of the sea or for the threats 
(rf more hostile resistance. Through the rainbow kicked up by 
her forefoot there glimmered and beckoned a mirage of wealthy 
cities sunk fathoms deep and tenanted only by strange sea crea- 
tures. For tiie tramp and her crew there was a stranger goal 
than was ever sought by an argoey of Ic^iend. The lost cities of 
Atlantis and all the wealth that they contain was the port await- 
ing the searches under the rim of the westan ocean. 

It 's no wild-goose chase that had started thus unromantioally. 
The men who hope to gain fame and fortune by this search are 
sure of their ground and they have all tbe most modem mechani- 
cal and electrical aids for their quest. On the decks of their ship 
two submarine boats are cradled in heavy timbers. One of th^n 
is of the usual type, but the other looks like a strange fantasy at 
another Jules Verne. A great electric eye peeis cyclops-wise over 
the bow and reaching ahead of the blunt nose are huge crab-like 
claws deUcate enough to pick up a gokl piece and etrcaig otough 
to tear a wall ^>art. 
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These under-water craft are only r part of the equipment that 
Bernard Meeker, a young Englishman, has provided to help him 
in his search for the lost city. There are divers' uniforms spe- 
cially strengthened to resist the great pressure under which the 
men must wco-k. Huge electric I^ps like searchlights to be low- 
ered into the ocean depths and give light to the workers are 
stacked close beside powerful generators in the ship's hold. In 
the chart room there are rolls of strange maps plotting out the 
oceaji floor, and on a shelf by itaelf rests the tangible evidence 
that this search means gold. It is a little bowl of strange design 
which was brought up by a diver from the bottom of the Carib- 
bean. When this bowl first came to hght it was supposed to be 
part of loot from a sunkoi Spanish galleon, but antiquarians 
could find nothing in the art of the Orient, or Africa, or of Peru 
and Mexico to bear out this theory. Even the gold of which 
it was made was an alloy of a different type from anything on 
record. 

It was this that gave Meeker his first idea that there was a city 
under the sea. He found out the exact spot from which the di- 
vers had recovered the bowl, and compared the reckoning with 
all the ancient charts which spoke of the location of fabled At- 
lantis. In one old book he located the lost city as being close to 
the spot where the divers had been, and with this as a foundation 
for his theories he asked other questions of the men who had ex- 
plored that hidden country. Their tale only confirmed his belief. 

"The floor of the sea is covered with unusual coral fonnatioo," 
one of them told him, "but it was the queerest coral I ever saw. 
It looked more like stone walla and there was a pointed sort of 
arch which was different from any coral arch I had ever serai." 

That was enough to take Meeker to the Caribbean to see f<^ 
himself. He won't tell what he found, beyond the fact that he 
satisfied himself that the "coral" was really stone walls pi^ved 
by arched doors and windows. 

Meek^ k^t all his plans secret and might have sailed away on 
his treasure hunt without making any stir if he had not been 
careless enough to name one of his submarines "Atlantis." He 
had given out that he was sailing for Yucatan to search for evi- 
dence of prehistoric civilization. It is true that the shores of Yu- 
catan are covered with the remnants of great cities but the w<xd 
"Atlantis" awoke suspicion. Questions followed and Meeker 
had to admit the bare facts of hia secret. 

"Only half a dosen men know the suppt^ed location of Atlan- 
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tb," he said, just before Bailing, "and we don't intend to let any 
others into the secret. Those who have furnished the money for 
the eicpedition have done bo in the hope of solving tie myBtCTy of 
the lost continent, and without thought for the profit. The di- 
vers and the other men of the crew have the wildest dreams of 
finding hoarded wealth. It is not at all impossible that their 
dreams will come true, and that they will be rich^ rewarded. At 
any rat« tiiey deserve it, for the work will be dangerous. 

"Our plans are simple mough. With the submarine of the 
usual type we will first explore that part of the sea bott«>m which 
our chuts cover. This vessd has in its ccmning tower a powof ul 
searchlight which will reveal at least the upper portions of any 
building that may be there. For work in greater depths we wiU 
have to depend on the 'Atlantis' with its special equipment of 
ballast tanks and its hatch-ways for the divers. 

"You see, we do not plan to lower the divers from the steamer 
or from a raft. Instead they will step directly out on the sea flow 
from a door in the submarine which opens out of an air chamber. 
In this the diver can be closed and the air pressure increased until, 
it is high enough to keep out the water. All that he has to do 
then is to open the door and step out, trailing behind hi"' a much 
shorter air hose and life line th&a would hampra him if he woriced 
from the Buifaoe. The air hose is annraed with steel linb bo 
that tiKxe will be no danger of an inquisitive shai^ dtopinng it in 
two." 

Previous to the div^s exploration the claws d the "Atlantis" 
will search out the more promising places in the ruins. These 
claws work on a joint operated electrically, and on the tip of each 
is a sensitive electrical apparatus which sets oB a si^ial in the 
conning tower of the submarine. Crawling over the bottom like 
a strange monster, the claws will also help to avoid coDisians with 
walls ^len the dq>th8 <tf the water veils the power of the search- - 
light. 

Tb&e is, in addition, a small electric crane on the nose of the 
submarine so that heavy objects can be borne to the surface. 
Meeker does not expect to gain much in the way of heavy rdics 
of the lost city, for certain parts of the sea bottom are so covered 
with ooze that he believes it only possible to clear it away tJutiiigb 
suction hose long enough to make quick observation possible. 
The subaqueous hgbts which will help this work are powoful 
Tungsten lamps enclosed in a steel shdl with a heavy prismatio 
lens at the bottom. These lamps are connected to the power 
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plant on the steamer by armored cables aod will develop 5,000 
candle power each. 

The generating station on the parent ship of the expedition, as 
the rusty tramp is Itnown, is as extensive as those on a first class 
liner or a dreadnought. Little of the power will go for the benefit 
of the steamer though. Ite purpose is to furnish the light for the 
swinging Tungstens and to chiu^ the great storage batteries of 
the submarines. These batteries run the many motors on which 
depends tlie success of the work. If it were not for electricity, 
the searchers would be handicapped. As it is they call to tb^ 
aid all the strong mAgic of modom days. 
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Cmmlry OmUeman, articles from, 

248, 341; excerpt from, 150 
Cover page for manuscripts, 183; 

form for. 184 
Crime, presentation of. 47 
Curiosity oa a qualification for 
wrltera, IS 

Definition of special feature article, 

4 

DelinaMr, article from. 293; ex- 
cerpt from, 1S2 

Descriptive betpunings, 138 

Dttigner, article from, 68 

Detroit Netn, article from, 260; ex- 
cerpt from, 125 

Diction, 161 

Direct address beginnings, 167 

Direct address titles, 178 

Drawings for illustrations, 197; 
mailing of, 197 

Baton, Walter Priohard, article by; 

320 
Editorial readers, 187 
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Editors, pdnt of view of, 10 
EDt«rt&mment u purpoae of sr- 

tiolos, 47; whoIeNime, 47 
EthicB of feature writinE. 23. 47 
Ettrybodii't Maga'i'ne, krtids from, 



How-ttKilo-aometiilnK artiele*, 40, 

78; examples of, 68, 70 
Hovr-to-do-eomething units, 127 
HuDgerford,- Edward, artiole by, 

218 

Ideals in feature writmg, 23, 47 
, lOu^rtaed TForld, exoerpt froin, 144 

niuatratioDB, value ol, 193; photo- 
grapha for, 104; requirementa Int, 
196; caption! for. 196; mailing of. 



Factory aohool, artiolea on, 1Q2, 

107, 116 
Familiar thinsa aa a souroe of tn- 1 

terat, 42 
Farm and Firttide, arUele from, 81 
Farm iouroali, 11, 20, 83, 78; ar- 

tlclea In. 20, 30. 31. 32, 33, 34; 

examples of aiticlea in, 81, 248, 

341; eioerpts from. 127, 128, 166 
flKurea of speech, oa element of 

ityle. 163; in beelnninsB, 144; In 

titles, 170 
ming material, 38 
"Forty Years Bartered for WhatT" 

76 



107 
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IndependaU, artide from, 2S3; e& 

cerpt from, 140 
Indian piinoeoa, interview with, CD 



Intereet, eoonea of, 30 

Interview type of article, 60; •>- 

amplee of, 67 
biterriew.on Arfaor DtVt 67; witb 



Gardiner, A. O., pemnalit; skeiob 

of former kaiaer by, 166, 167 
"GentJe Art of Blowing BotUea, 

The," 233 
Gibbon. Feroeval, artide bj. 374 
"Giris and a Camp." 213 
Good Botuokoepiae, exoerpta from, 

141, 161 
Greeley Smith, Niiola. artide by. 

116 
"GuanUng a City's Water Snpjdy," 



Barper'$ XaiMu, exoerpt from, 



'Job Lady. The," 293 
Joum^iam, ecUege eoureee In, 17 
" Just Like Pooahontu of 300 Y«MB 
Ago." 60 

KaempSort, Wi^demar, on eoientliki 

aubjeots. 27 
Kmuiu Citu Star, artide fnun, 200; 

esoerptB from, 133, 146. 147, 154 

Label titles. 173 

Length of artidea, 100 

iMiU'i Weeklti, exoMpta from, 136, 

148, 1S7 
London DaOn If out, exoeipt from, 

160. 167 

Magaiinea, as fidd for artidea, 11; 

contributon to, 11; atudy of. 21 

; ManuMiipla, form for, 182, 1S4; 

mailing, 166; in editorial offieea: 

187; reiMted, 188; MeqXwi, 18B 
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HannMiipt leoord, 190 
HcCbm'* Maoatme, nrtfde fn>m, 

274; excerpU from, 63. IGl 
MoClure Newspaper Sjpudioate. 192 
"Muk Twain'a Fint Sweetheart," 

299 
Miheafdiet Jovnml, article from, 

305 
JIfunMtr'i Maoaiint, artJcle from, 

366; excerpta from, 136, 13Q 
Mysteries aa a eouroe of interest, 40 

Narrative article in third person, 01 ; 

ezamidea of, 92 
Nsmtive beeioninsB, 134 
"Neighborhood Hayboase, The," 

240 
"New Political Wed<[e, A," 281 
Newspaper Enterprise Aasociacion, 

192; article from, 8S, 115; ei- 

oerpt from, 152 
Newspaper Feature Service, 103; 

excerpt from, IS6 
Nowspaper work as training for 

magaiine writing, 17 
Newspapers, as field for articles, 6; 

chaiact«TiBtios of, St Sunday 

maganne sections of, 9 ; study of, 

21; as source of aubiecta, 33 
Ntw Torit EwninQ Pott, articles 

from, 213, 242; eicerpt from, 

ISO 
Neu York Estntng Sua, excerpt 

bom, 164 
Ifae York Sun, article from, 336 
Kaie York T'tmea, excerpts from, 

119, 137, 145, 165, 168 
Ntw York Tribunt, excerpts from, 

129,141 
Neto York World, articles from, 92, 

240; eiorapt from, 133 
Nose for news in featUM writing 

14 



Obsermtlon, personal, as a source of 
subjects and material, 28 

"Oooupation and Exendse Cure, 
The," 254 

Official documenta as a oonice of 



Ohio 3lot» Journal, article from; 

69 
Origin of special feature arUolea, 

Outline for analysis of feature ar- 
ticles, 201 

Outline of articlee on factory schooll, 
105-07 

Outlining articles, value of, 99; 
method of, 105 

Otitlook, artides from, 95, 264; ex- 
cerpts from, 126, 133, 135, 140, 
156 

Oveiliae for illugtrationa, 197 

"Paradise for a Peony, A," 326 

Paradoxical begiiujiiiKB, 144 
Paradoxical titles, 175 
Paragraphs, lengtii and stmctuni 



of, 8 
PeiBonal eiperienoe articles, 02; 

examples of, 63 
Personal expeiienoe as a source of 

subjects, 30 
Personal obeervation as a source of 

subjects, 23 
Personal suoceas as a source of [n- 

tcrest, 43 
Philadelphia Piiblic Ledger, eioerpt 

from, 130 
Photographs, value of, 193; secur- 

iog, 194; requirements for, 196; 

uicB ol, 19S; captions tor, 190i 

mailing of, 197 
Pielorial Retiea, artide from, 331 
Planning an arUole, 09, 102 
Popular Scienoe MonOi^, exoerpt 

from. 147 
Practical guidance articles, 49, 78; 

examples of, 79 
Practical guidance unite, 127 
Processes, methoda of prtsentJng, 

125 



Prominence as a B< 



«of inlereet. 



wl, 84 



ProBtdenee Journal, article from, 
300; exoerpt from, 142 

Purpose, de&niteneea of, 42; state- 
ment of, 60 
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Qnalifieatiotii for festnie wrltins, 

Question besbminci, 1S3 

Question titles, 177 
QuilleT<knioh, Sir Arthur, on jar- 
gon, 103 
Quotation b^dnninKS, 140 
QuotAtioD titles, 176 

BaOroad Uan'i Maoaam*. exoerpt 

from, 14S 
Headers, editoiisl, 187 
Readers, point of view of, 19, 20 
Beoipes, mathoda of presentinE, 

127 
Keporten as feature wiitcss, 6, 17 
Bevision of articles, 168 
Bliynie in titles, 170 

s B louioe of interest, 



"Sales without BsleomanBhip," 

34Q 
San Fmtuiiteo Call, excerpt from, 

165 
jSofunlew Sxnuv Pod, utioles from, 

818, 307, 349 
Scandal, presentalion of, 47 
Sdentifio piiUic«lionB as a source 

of Bubleets and materisl. 27, 36 
"Seamhing for the Lost Atlantis." 



364 



tmoture of, 166; lenEth 



Btddall, John M., on ouriosity. 16; 

on readers' point of view, 21; on 

maldng articles personal, 46 
"Sinffular Story of the Moeqidlo 

Man. The," 243 
"Six Years of Tea Rooms," 336 
BloBson, Edwin E., on wdentifio and 

technical subjects, 27 
Sources of eubjects and material, 

25 
Spaoe rates for feature articles, 7 
BtaS ayBt«m on magasines, 11 
Statistics, methods of presenting. 



Stovaine, be^nning of article on, 63 
Striking statement beginning, 143 
Striking statement titles, 176 
Study of newspapers and msgasinee. 

21 
Style, 160 

Subjects for feature articles, 26 
Sxiecatjiil Farmino, excerpts from, 

127, 128 
Summary beginnings, 132 
Sunday magaiine sectionB, 
Syndicates, 6, 1S2 
Syndicating axticleB, 191 
Sv^an, article from, 79; exoerpt 

from, 137 

"Taking the BchocJ to'the Fko- 

tory," 107 
"Teach Children Loto rf Art , 

Through Story-Telling," 204 ' 

Technical publications as a source 

of tubjeets and material, 27. 36 
"Ten Acres and a liTins," 81 
"They CaU Me the 'Hen Editw,"' 

63 
"Things Wc Leaned to Do Witli- 

out," 72 
Time of payment for articles, 190 
Timdinees in feature articles, 89 
Titles, 170; types of, 173; method! | 

of framing, I8C 
"Tommy — Who Enjoys Str^ght- 

ening Out Thini^" 87 
T'roctor and Oat Bngma Betuu, ex- , 

oerpt from, 163 
Trade journals, 11, 23; articles in, 

30; article from, 79; exempts 

from, 137, 1S3 ' 

Training for feature miting, 16 
Types of beginning, 131 
IVpes of spefaal artides, U r 

Types of titles. 170 I 

Typographical style, 183 

Unita in articles, 117 I 

"Wanted: A Home Assistant," 331 
Weed, Inis H., artids by, 281 
Welfare of oth^ posons as a Muree | 

of interest, 43 
Wheeler, Howard, on newquper 

men as magasine writen, 18 I 
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" WhenOiris Lewn to WUd Spade 

uid Hoe," 206 
Wliite, Frank Msrahall, utjota by, 

204 
"Who'll Do John's WoikT" 79 
Woman'a Home Compcmipn, ftrtiole 

from, 63 
Women ai feature wiiten, IS 



>EX S7S 

"Wonderful Amerioal Thinki little 

Austrian," 116 
Words, cholos of. 161 
Writers, opportuoities for amateur, 

7.12 

V Your Port«," 218 
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ENGLISH FOR COLLEGE COURSES 

EXPOSITORY WRITING 

Bj HiKviH J. Curl. 

Gives fresfamen and sophomores something to write about 
and helps them in their writing. 

8BNTBNCES AND THINKING 

B7 Norman Foer9tbr, Uolvcnity of Norfli CiraHils, ud J. IL 

Strduah, Jr., EmoTT U DlTenitr. 

A practice book in sentence-making for college freshmen. 
A HANDBOOK OF ORAL READING 

Bj L» &KKRSOH Bassktt, Leluid Stanfard Junior UniTeraltr. 

Especial emphasis is placed on the relation of thought and 
speech, technical vocal exercises being subordinated to a study 
ot the principles underlying the expression of ideas. Illnstra- 
dve selections of both poetry and prose are freely employed. 
ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATING {Rt^iMJ E£ria) 

Bj WiLLiAU T. Fosibr, Reed College. 

The point of view throughont is that of the student rather 
than that of the teacher. 

THE RHETORICAL PRINaPLES OF NARRATION 

Br Carroll L-bwis Maxcv, Williams Collie. 

A clear and thorough analysis of the three elements of nar- 
rative writing, viz.: setting, character, and plot. 
REPRESENTATIVE NARRATIVES 

Edited br Carroll Lewis Hazct. 

This compilation contains twenty-two complete selections oi 
Tariotis types of narrative composition. 
THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OF WRITING BNGUSM 

By Gerhard R. Lomkk, Ph.D., and Haroarrt Ashmoh. 

A textbook for use in college Freshman courses, 
HOW TO WRITE SPECIAL FEATURE AKTICLBS 

By WiLLARD G. Blsvbr, Unireirity of Wiseomln. 

A textbook for classes in Jouinalism and in advanced Eng- 
lish Composition. 
NEWSPAPER WRITING AND EDITINO 

By WiLLAHD G. BLRVBI. 

This fully meets the reqnirements of courses in Journalism 
as given in our colleges and universities, and at the same tim* 
appeals to practical newspaper men, 
TYPES OF NEWS WRITING 

By WiLLARD G. Blrybr. 

Over two hundred typical stories taken from representative 
American newspapers are here presented in a form convenient 
for coQege classes in Journalism. 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON NET YORK CHICAGO 
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FOR COLLEGE UTERATURE 

COURSES 

HISTORY AND CRITICISM 

tfoTrA—HaacIbcMkaf Uotvotil Lltentute. 
Gkdmbink — Stocia fmn Btowniiig, 

HiNCHMAN AND GUMUBKS — 1 Jpj. nf <>wt Pn gflfh yri^fw twifW 

Ouuecr to Browncng. 
Matthews — A Studr of VcrdBcaUcai. 
Matnadier. — The Arthur ci the P^ gti ih Pods, 
Peut -_ A Studr ol Prae Ftctku. 
Root— The Poetry of Chaucer. 
SiMONDs — A Student! Hbtory of EncUi Uteratore. 
SiKONDs — ASluden^i Hltfofr of Amoiean litcntatfc. 
Bakkk — Drunalk Tcdmique. 
Bkooki — The Tudoc Drama. 
Matthews — A Stody <d the Drama. 
ScHBLLiMo — A Hiriory of the Sttcahetiuii Draaia. a vols. 

ANTHOLOGIES 

POETRY 

Holt — Lca^ng Ea^tah Poeta from Chaaccr to Brownliig. 

NxiuoN AND WEBBTBK—ThcChielBrilUiPoelaol theFoor- 
teentfi and nflecndi Centoilei. 

Page — The Chief Affierican Poet*. 

Wbtton — The Chkf Middle Eni^ Poeti. 
PROSE 

Aldeit — Reading* In FngH«li Ptok of fiic Sghtecnft Century. 

Alden — Readlngi In Wn g<t«ti Piok of the NhietMnth Ccatary. 
Part J; Part II; Complete. 

FoERffTBE — The Chief Amerkan Proae Trltai. 
THE DRAMA 

Dickinson — Chief Contemporary Ihamatbta. 

Matthews — Chief European Dramatlftt. 

Nbilson— The Chief T^f**^*-'" Dramaltali (except Shakft- 
■peaie) to the Close of the Theatres. 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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